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PREFACE 

It is DOW generally recognised that sj^teniA-tic teax^luDg in the 
I^omestic Arts should have a place in the curriculum of schools 
^gids, since we can no longer assume that training in household 
wotk and management will be given in the home itself. Even 
vhen this is done — ^and in the North at lea^it, the tradition of good 
kousewifery, both among rich and poor, has never died out — 
there are advantages in the systematic study of the principles 
on which sound practice depends. 

The development of engineering education during the last 
thirty years has shown how much can be done by a wise combina- 
tion of theory and practice : one cannot yet say that housecraft 
has gone so far. But it may do so : and the book which Miss 
Bradshaw has put forth is an attempt to help to such a consum- 
mation. 

The material and the method of the book have been acquired 

and tested during her own wide and successful experience as a 

• teacher in High Schools. In these, the amount of time given to 

any one subject is, too often, inadequate : four periods a week, 

y as in languages or mathematics, is the least to allow for satisfactory 

work in cookery. But whatever be the allotted time, it will be 

spent to better advantage if a practical text book be employed. 

Such are the hopes and purposes of this endeavour. May they 

win some measure of achievement. 

SARA A. BURSTALL. 

Manchester High School, 
Hallawe^en, 1916. 



AUTHOR'S PREFACE 



This book has been written in the hope that it might be useful 
in secondary schools and training colleges which recognise the 
scientific basis of housecraft and which endeavour, as far as is 
practicable, to correlate the teaching of science and housecraft. 

The book is adapted for the use of pupils preparing for such 
examinations as that of the Housecraft Matriculation of the Joint 
Board of the Northern Universities, and the questions and 
practical tests will be found suitable for it. 

While not written specially to suit the present war conditions, 
stress is laid throughout on the utilisation of food to the utmost, 
and the possible modifications of recipes with a view to economy 
are shown. 

I must acknowledge my indebtedness first and foremost to two 
books, to Economics of Modern Cookery by M. M. Mallook and 
to Bacteriay Yeasts and Moulds by Prof. H. W. Conn, Ph.D. To 
the latter I owe the substance of the introductory chapter. If 
I have inadvertently omitted to make mention of my debts to 
other authors, I hope I may be forgiven. My grateful thanks 
also due to various friends for much kind help and ozitiauuiL 



GRACE BRADSHAW. 



October, 1916. 
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120. 1 1 i wiwfi^ ^ m -minwffiiMiiy 



of xiut mirmriif ar^uiiiHia wtneiL <iimBHL ol jeci ul iwrr'. jkkl h. 
solL ami wMck^ smodbt oar jobci *iinHS: "h i T TiMi rrrT iohl liie 

w«II as iiL t^ hanHBhofiEL Izl t;ke inmmnt. \mvMmn -ms- mb suitr 
called wrck tkesr h^aarm^ <i]L mad^ jml js nfifTrTrw ?ciekiii^^ um. 
^iKs&rw^&a^ ami chl t^ mMiagpffnesgir ami ^^^m"^ 'XE ^imar nss 

KiIbb «ff HBB-aqpBHHL The: nifmi^ ^liantB ivniL -vmim. 

(2) MqqUs. (3) Tefl^s. bek <if tabese ffrifem jl maxx^ j s ajwiJii 
from thft GUdusa^ ban tate pl^«iTi» m ^sJH, i^csit j t' iuu m* ^ jib ^siknniesB. 

plants pcfiBesBw lMsLEhekafeMiizapkyniaaK^a.iiiiSfl3rsa^ 
<Mi tke kind of soiiB£xae» wMek tme txczamans arsr ^i& ^ i&e aa 
food. GregM ffamti eaiL ira& as &Mid iuBe <iii£y die: sm^ie nrrr^amff 
or TniTM»FaI Tnhfrtamn^ ^k^ ^nd eel t;^ schI ami m waser. buc;^ 
in sanli^t^ cskn me alaa ea^i^mrf&asidft poE«a«ic jl atr. CoiofAriass 
jlamU^ OA tiie oth^ff b^mL eaa IrTe- only oil ^ugamc ^obgianrffif, 
subst^iices denT«d fronL J^wfmAl (^ Y^^^fcabie ar^amffnig> Kcro- 
oi^aziisms^ tiiat is to say re<{iiir& Sood ^nck as w« oazselr^s 
eat, and it is bec&isae tliey tikos en^Kr mss> nralry wick kimi^iL 
beings that tliey are so importaniL W^bu ol die stmggie for 
existence, tlie micro-oeganfsTim win ami £eed cw. foods faifdwi 
Ux the honaehiJd, they bdng aboot in the foods eatam 
changes, changes which are, as a nde^ easly (£se«ned. 

These chai^ges may be either b^i^cial cs hamrfal. 
bacteria are responsiUe for the flavour ol cheese and are 
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in the manufacture of vinegar. On the other hand, it is due io 
bacterial action that milk goes sour, that fish and eggs putrefy 
and that all animal or vegetable matter sooner or later 'goes 
bad.' MovIdSy thoujgh they are of use in the productioii of 
certain cheeses, are in the main to be discouraged ; they grow 
readily on bread, fruit and other substances, spoiUng them for use 
as foods. Yeasts are agents for good rather than for evil, c&uyaing 
the process known as fermentation, a process of immense value 
when it is employed to bring about the aeration or ' raising ' of 
doughs, though less desirable when it results, as it sometimes 
does, in the spoiling of cooked fruit. 

Since the activities of micro-organisms are so varied, it is 
advisable that the housekeeper should have some knowledge of 
their nature, of the manner in which they reproduce and distribute 
themselves and of the conditions imder which they flourish. 

Micro-organisms are difficult to deal with for three reasons : 

(1) They are exceedingly small and exceedingly numerous. 

(2) They reproduce themselves with extreme rapidity. 

(3) They are present everywhere. In particular, they form 
the invisible matter of dust, and since dust is always present 
i)i air, it is almost inevitable that micro-organisms shoidd find 
their way into food. 

Structure, Growth and Reproduction of Micro-organisms 

Bacteria, the simplest and smallest of the micro-organisms, 
are quite the most important. They are single, colourless cells, 
so small that it is necessary to magnify them some 800 times for 
satisfactory examination under the microscope. 

The difficulty of realising the infinitesimal size of even the 
largest bacteria is only equalled by that of realising how rapidly 
they grow and multiply. One bacterium can produce literally 
millions of descendants in a few hours and though alone it could 
accomplish very little, by virtue of its offspring it becomes very 
powerful. Fortunately, the conditions are often unfavourable 
to the growth of bacteria, and they die in large numbers, one 
species destroying another. 

Bacteria exist in two conditions : (1) an active, growing form 
in which they feed and multiply rapidly ; (2) an inactive, resting 
form which some species assume under certain conditions and 
in which they neither grow nor multiply. Bacteria in this 
inactive condition are difficult to kill ; measures which can be 
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ooonted on to kill the growing bacteria are poweriess to toadi 
them, and they can lesome active life when the conditions are 
onoe moie soitable. 

Moiddi are visible to the naked eye as soft, fluffy masses of 
white threads on the surface and in the interior ci the food on 
which they grow. After growing for two or three dai^ they 
leprodaoe themselTeB, f (vming fine, powdery spores. When a 
piece of food on which mould is growing is moved, this coloured 
spoie-dust is shed into the air. Air is tibus fuU of mould spores, 
so small as to be undisti nguishable, which, after floating for a 
time, settle on any exposed food, and if it is suitable, grow there 
and form new moulds. 

are much smaller than moulds, though not so small as 
Under the microscope, the plants, each about ^^^ inch 
in diameter, are seen to be oval, colourless and almost transparent 
cdls. Like bactena, yeasts exist both in the active and inactive 
condition. When they are kept warm and given suitable food 
they grow and multiply rapidly ; lacking these conditions they 
become inactive. They can exist thus for a long time without 
being injured and can grow and multiply when the conditions 
are once more favourable. 

Conditions of Gfo?rUi 

In order that micro-organisms may grow and reproduce them- 
selves, food, moisture and warmth are all necessary. Light and 
air also affect their growth. 

(1) Food. Bacteria attack most readily foods rich in proteid, 
the food-stuff familiar in white of egg and contained in such 
foods as meat, fish, milk. They feed also on fats and as most 
foods contain either proteids or fats, if not both, few are safe 
from their attacks. Foods which contain acids are protected 
to some extent, since bacteria feed more readily on foods which 
are slightly alkaline. 

Moulds choose for their growth such acid foods as lemons 
and other fruits, and such foods as cheese, bread and cakes 
which are slightly moist. But almost any food will serve, pro- 
vided it is kept in a warm, damp place. Organic substances 
which are not suitable food for human beings — leather, paper, 
cotton, woollen and silk materials — will also nourish moulds* 
their growth on these substances is less luxuriant than on foe 
and is known as mildew. 
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Yeasts require a fairly large quantity of sugar in addition 
to other food. But if they are given too much sugar, the 
plants over-eat themselves, so to speak, and their growth is 
checked. 

(2) Moisture. All micro-organisms require a certain amount 
of moisture, and dry foods which are kept dry are therefore free 
from their attacks. Bacteria and yeasts both require a fairly 
large quantity of water. Moulds need only a small amount and 
either use the water in the food or obtain it from the air. Thus 
flour, a dry food, may be made musty by the growth of moulds 
if it is kept in a damp place. 

(3) Warmth. Bacteria. Each species of bacteria flourishes 
best at a certain definite temperature. Most grow best at a 
temperature of 20^-35*' C. (68°-95° F.). Heated above this point 
they become first inactive, then incapable of growth, until, if 
heated to a sufl&ciently high temperature, they are killed. Cooled 
below this temperature most bacteria cease to grow, but as some 
kinds flourish best at a temperature near freezing point, only a 
temperature below freezing point can be counted on to check 
completely the action of bacteria. 

Moulds grow most vigorously if kept moderately warm. At 
temperatures near freezing point they grow either only very 
shghtly or not at all. Heat destroys moulds, a temperature of 
65°-70° C. (149°-158° F.) destroying the threads and that of 
100° C. (212** F.) kiUing the spores also. 

Yeasts grow readily at a moderate temperature, less readily 
at a low temperature and not at all if cooled to near freezing point. 
Cold therefore checks the growth of yeast plants, though they 
revive when warmed. Extreme heat also has ill-effects, first 
making the plants inactive and finally killing them. 

(4) Air. Many species of bacteria cannot flourish at all if air is 
present, while others require air for their growth. Experience 
seems to show that food which is to be preserved temporarily in 
the larder usually keeps best when exposed to air. When food 
is bottled or tinned for permanent preservation, air is, of course, 
excluded ; if it were not, bacteria would enter with it and so 
render useless the preliminary destruction of the bacteria originally 
present in the food. 

Moulds. Practical experience shows that moulds grow best 
vhere air is stagnant. Possibly this is because the free movement 
)f air dries the surface of the food. A familiar instance of the 
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effect of stagnant air is the growth of mould on pieces of bread 
which are heaped up in a bread-pan. 

Yeasts grow best when supplied with air. 

(5) Light is a great safeguard against the growth of bacteria 
which flourish best in those dark comers in which dirt and dust 
collect. Moulds grow either with or without light, but on the 
whole, grow best in darkness. 

light, by making it less easy to overlook accumulations of 
dusi and dirt, also encourages cleanliness and the connection 
between lack of cleanliness and the growth of micro-organisms 
is a very intimate one. Bacteria, moulds and yeasts idl form 
part of the dust normally present in air and food exposed to 
dust is also exposed to micro-organisms, while dirt consists for 
the most part of organic matter in a state of partial decay and 
affords excellent growing ground for micro-organisms. 

Results of the (Srowth of Wcro-organisms in Foods 

When Imeteria consume food they cause in it certain changes, 
changes familiar in sour milk, rotten eggs, decayed meat or fish. 
Some of the decomposition substances formed as the result of 
these changes are gases which pass off into the air ; others are 
liquid, others again are soluble and dissolve in the water of 
the food. Food attacked by bacteria thus becomes soft and 
flabby and acquires new and often offensive odours and 
flavours. 

It must be remembered that a food is not invariably unfit for 
eating because it contains decomposition products. If such were 
the case, we should not eat butter whose flavours are due to 
substances formed in the early stages of decomposition, nor 
should we eat game which is ' high,' since its special flavour 
and tenderness result from the beginnings of decomposition. 

Ptofnaines. Though many decomposition products are harm- 
less, others are distinctly unwholesome or even poisonous. Such 
are the complex substances, fortunately rarely formed, known 
as ptomaines. Ptomaines are produced, usually in such animal 
foods as meat, fish, milk by the action of certain bacteria whose 
source at present is not known. The danger of ptomaines is 
that to all outward appearances the food may be perfectly good. 
Very little is known of the circumstances imder which ptomaines 
form, and no means of preventing their growth, other than 
those usually adopted to prevent the growth of bacteria, have 
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as yet been discovered. Certain points of practical importance 
may, however, be noted : 

(1) Ptomaines do not develop in foods which are perfectly fresh. 

(2) Ptomaines form readily (a) during the summer, when the high 
temperature favours the growth of all bacteria, and (b) when food 
has been allowed to receive the warmth of the sun or fire, instead 
of being kept cool. 

(3) Ptomaines develop more readily in the absence than in the 
presence of oxygen. Thus, ptomaine poisoning appears to result 
more often from the eating of tinned than of fresh meat. 

This fact is an additional argument against covering up food 
in a larder in such a way that air cannot get to it. 

(4) Ptomaines are known to develop readily when foods 
preserved in cold storage depots are ferought into the ordinary 
atmosphere. Such food should be cooked and eaten immediately 
after being brought out of storage. 

(5) Scrupulous cleanliness in every particular tends to prevent 
the formation of ptomaines. 

Moulds. With the exception of certain cheeses, moulds have 
an injurious effect on food. They make it unsightly, spoil its 
taste and ^ive it a peculiar musty odour. The food finally 
becomes qmte uneatable, certain chemical changes taking place 
in it which cause its decay. In many cases decay is greatly 
assisted by bacteria. 

Yeasts set up fermentation in sugary foods, splitting up the 
sugar into carbon-dioxide and alcohol. When jam or other pre- 
parations of fruit ferment they acquire a sharp, pungent taste. 

When fermentation is set up in the making of bread, its 
results are very desirable, the dough being ' lightened ' by the 
carbon-dioidde while the alcohol is dissipated in the baking. 

Prevention of Growth of Micro-organisms 
Bacteria. 

(a) Application of Heat. Heat is injurious to bacteria, first 
weakening their growth then killing them. Foods which are 
heated to boiling point or are otherwise cooked thoroughly are 
thus to a large extent, though not completely sterilised. For 
though most bacteria are destroyed by a moderately high tem- 

rature, those in the inactive state can only be killed by boiling 
lor several hours or by boiling under pressure. But prolonged 
boiUng is harmful to many food-stuffs and boiling under pressure 
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is not practicable in most kitchens. Complete sterilisation is 
therefore seldom achieved by cooking as ordinarily carried out. 
In spite of this reservation, the fact remains that thorough cooking 
does greatly assist in the preservation of food, and it is common 
knowledge that perishable foods will keep good much longer when 
cooked than when raw. 

(b) Application of Cold. We have seen that in order to kill 
bacteria by chilHng them, a temperature below freezing point is 
necessary. Such a temperature is not obtainable in ice-chests, 
still less in the ordinary larder. Cold as it can be applied in the 
household is therefore powerless to do more than weaken the 
vitality of bacteria, though to this extent it is valuable. 

Cold storage depots are cooled by artificial means to so low 
a temperature that food stored in them will not decompose for 
monthis. 

(c) Light, cleanliness and air are all valuable preventives of 
bacteria. No trouble is wasted which is spent on maintaining 
a high standard of hygiene in the kitchen, larder and storeroom, 
on having them well lighted, well ventilated, and spotlessly clean. 
Scrupulous cleanliness of utensils and of the hands in touching 
food is of enormous importance. Every precaution should be 
taken to keep dust from collecting on food. With dust come 
micro-organisms. 

Moulds* Foods which are liable to become mouldy should be 
kept in dry, cool and well-lighted places ; moulds grow best in 
damp, close atmospheres and in dark, airless corners. Not only 
should the ventilation be good, but the food should not be so 
covered up as to prevent free access of air to it. 

Instances of the use of heat as a means of preventing or checking 
the growth of moulds are the drying of bread-crusts which are 
thus deprived of moisture and the re-boiling of jam on which 
moulds have begun to form. 

Teasts. The growth of yeasts which are causing fruits to 
ferment is most easily checked by heating the fruit to boiling 
point. This kills the yeast-plants and at the same time removes 
the alcohol formed as a result of the fermentation. Additional 
sogar must be added to replace that converted into alcohol and 
carbon-dioxide. 

The means of promoting the growth of yeast, when it is required 
to produce carbon-dioxide for the aeration of doughs are discussed 
in Chapter XYIII. 



PART I 
KITCHEN ORGANISATION 



CHAPTER II 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT AND MANAGEMENT 

Situation. The kitchen with the scullery and larder should 
form one compact block, preferably somewhat apart from the 
living rooms and separated from them by a passage with doors 
at both ends. The kitchen should not be so remote from the 
living rooms as unduly to increase work or to cause hot food 
to be cooled before it reaches the table. But on the other hand, 
the distance between the living rooms and the kitchen should be 
sufficient to prevent the noises and odours of cooking from 
penetrating to the former. Where the size of the house necessi- 
tates the kitchen being close to the living rooms much may 
be done by shutting the kitchen door systematically. 

Lighting and Ventilation. The windows of the kitchen should 
face north or north-east to ensure coolness and light. Good 
light, both natural and artificial, is essential ; it not only prevents 
mistakes in cooking but influences greatly the cleanhness of the 
kitchen. Where the light is poor, dust, dirt, and with them 
micro-organisms, are likely to accumulate unnoticed. 

Kitchen windows should open top and bottom and should be 
open constantly so that the air never becomes impure, hot or 
tainted with the smell of cooking. 

Furnishing. The kitchen should be so planned as to discourage 
dust and dirt and to facilitate their removal. Tiled, or painted 
and varnished walls and a tiled or concrete floor, all of which 
can be washed, are desirable. Such furniture as is necessary 
should be of strong and plain construction and capable of being 
cleaned easily. A washable table with drawers for towels, etc., 
a cupboard to hold the groceries required for immediate use, one 
or two chairs and a clock are essential furnishings. A hearthrug, 
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taUe cover and an easy chair which can be folded up when not 
in use, add to the comfort of the kitchen when the day's work 
is done. 
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EQUmiENT 
RiUIGES AHD STOVES 



The heat required for cooking may be obtained from oil, coal, 
gas, or electricity. 

Qfl is inexpensive, bnt only simple cooking is possible with its 
ime. Oil stoves and ovens combined are useful for cooking in 
summer or to supplement a small coal range in districts in which 
gas and electricity are not obtainable. A good quality of oil 
should be burnt, the burners of the lamps should be kept very clean 
and be fitted with safety extinguishers. 

Oosl sod gas are both widely used. If cooking alone is con- 
adereA, gas is by far the more convenient of the two. Gas heat is 
qnicUy available and is steadier and more easily regulated than 
tiiat of coal. Gras stoves are cooler to work at, create less dirt 
in the kitchen and themselves require less cleaning than coal 
ranges. Soot does not collect on the pans, there is no smoke, while 
carrying of coal and stoking are unnecessary. Fumes arise from 
the gas, but if proper ventilation is arranged are not harmful. 

Used with care, gas for cooking is, as a rule, less expensive 
tiian coal, and, of course, there is no necessity to burn it when 
the stove is not in use. The initial cost of gas stoves is less than 
that of coal stoves, and they can usually be hired at a very 
moderate charge. On the other hand, it must be remembered 
that a coal stove can simultaneously cook food, heat water for 
household use, warm the kitchen and assist in its ventilation, 
while if gas is used several pieces of apparatus are required to do 
aU these things. Moreover, a gas cooking stove is useless for 
drying and airing clothes and for burning kitchen refuse. 

Eleetricily provides heat in a dependable and easily regulated 
form, free from smoke, fumes or smell ; the cookers and ovens 
take up very little room, and like the utensils used on them, 
sie eafflly kept clean. But electricity is usually considered an 
expensive means of cooking, and it seems probable that the cost 
of the installation, of renewals and repairs, and of the current 
win have to be reduced considerably before its use becomes at 
aU general. 
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Croal Ranges. The numerous coal ranges in existence ha^ 
many features in common and can be classified as belonging 1 
one of three types : 

Type 1. Eanges with one oven and no boiler. 

Type 2. Ranges with an oven on one side of the fire ai 
on the other a non-circulating boiler fitted for self-supply < 
requiring to be filled by hand. 

Type 3. Ranges with one or more ovens and a self-fillin 
circulating boiler either behind or at the side of the firebox. Tl 
boiler is connected with a system of pipes by means of whic 
the water heated in it is distributed to other parts of the house. 

Types 2 and 3 are the most common. 

Construction and Working of a Coal-Range. Certain points ai 
of importance : 

General. (1) The parts should be strongly made and shod 
fit well. The spaces Tbetween them should be only just sufficiei 
to allow for the expansion of the iron when the range is heated 
if too large spaces are left, much heat is wasted. 

(2) There should be ample openings and doors to facilitate th 
cleaning of every part of the range. 

(3) DupHcates of parts which wear out quickly, e.g. fire-ban 
should be obtainable. 

Firebox, (1) When the boiler is at the back of the fire, th 
upper part of the front bars should be hinged to give access t 
the boiler for cleaning. 

(2) To economise coal (a) the bars of the front and floor of th 
box should be so close together that only the small cinders am 
ash can pass through ; (6) tFe bottom of the firebox should b 
movable so that the fire may be made small or large at will 
(c) there should be a cinder-sifter between the firebox and th 
ashpan. 

(3) The firebox should be so constructed that it can be close* 
or open as desired. For cooking, the closed fire is to be preferr© 
for several reasons : 

(a) Since the draught is stronger and the combustion of th 
coal more complete, more heat is obtained in proportion to tl 
amount burnt. (6) More heat is available for cooking and lei 
escapes into the room. This makes cooking at the range cool< 
work, (c) The heat of the ovens is more even, {d) The hot plai 
holds more pans at a time, and heavy pans can be pushed instefl 
of lifted from one part to another, (e) Soot does not colle< 
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Ite puiB or fail into them and their contents cannot become 

ked. 

he doaed fire ia also advisable for beating irons, but when 

lies have to be dried or aired, the open fire is better. When 

dug is done, the open &re bums the coat less rapidly and adds 

ke warmth and cneerfnlness of the kitchen. 



Ihu. These should be part of the range and bke it, made 
va, not of brick, so that as the range heats sod cools, the whole 
■latus expands and contracts equally. 

lie dampers which regulate the heating of the ovens and 
KB are thin iron plates fitted into the flues. When a damper 
nwn oat, the flue passage is opened and currents of air pass 
ig the full length, causing the fire to burn more vigorously 
lu direction of the oven or ooiler which is to be heated. When 
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the damper is pushed in the leverse action takes place, and the 
oven or boiler is cooled. 
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Pio. 2.— Diagram ok Coal Stove to show Arran(!Kmknt of Oven and Boiler Fldes. 

(Tho arrows show the direction of the heat.) 

Ovens made of cast iron are more expensive but more durable 
than those of sheet iron and, though they take longer to heat in 
the first instance, retain heat well. Sheet iron heats quickly 
but cools with equal rapidity. 
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To heat the oven, pull out the damper and push hot coal from 
the fire under or over it, according as it has a ' bottom ' or ' top ' 
heat (see diagram). The first is suited for bread, cakes, pastry 
and the second for meat. The oven must always be ventilated 
well, especially when meat is cooking. 

tnt^nmg of Range. The firebox, boiler flue, top of boiler and 
the spaces round the ovens must be swept each day ; for the 
oven flues, sweeping once or twice weekly is sufficient. If the 
parts of the range are not swept thoroughly, soot and ashes will 
accumulate, and being bad conductors of heat, will make it 
difficult to heat the boiler and ovens and cause much waste of fuel. 

Economy in Use of Coal. (1) Keep all parts of the range free 
from soot and ashes. (2) Shut the oven dampers when the ovens 
are not in use, and the boiler damper when no very hot water 
is required. (3) Have the fire open when cooking and ironing are 
not in progress. At these times the fire may be ' backed up ' 
with sifted cinders and coal dust, which will burn only slowly. 
(4) Use the small and large coal equally ; do not poke the fire 
oftener than is necessary. 

OrBS Stoves. These are either (a) burners for boiling, grilling, 
etc., covered by a hot plate or (6) burners as in (a) combined with 
an oven. 







Aircup 



I 



Pio. 3.— Diagram to show Construction of Bunsen Burner. 

Exjjeriment, Remove a gas burner and light the gas at the 
jet ^. Turn out gas, replace burner and light the gas at C. 
Notice that at the jet the gas burns with a yellow, illuminating 
flame and at the burner with a bluish, smokeless flame which 
gives very little light. 

The change in the gas thus demonstrated is caused by the 
mixing of the gas as it comes from the main pipe with the air in 
the air-cup (J5). The pressure of gas from the main forces on 
the mixture of gas and air to the end of the burner (C) where it 
lights. This mixture of gas and air gives a far greater heat in 
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proportion to the amount of gas burnt than does the ordinary 
luminous gas and does not leave soot, a product of partial com- 
bustion, on the outsides of the pans. 

To light the Burners. Turn on the gas to the full, then wait 
a second or two before applying the match so that the air and 
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Fig. 4.— Sbction of Gas Stove. 
(Height from A to B is 31-40 inches.) 

gas can mix thoroughly ; if time is not allowed for this the gas 
' lights back,' i.e. burns in the air-cup and pipe with a slight, 
roaring sound. If this happens, turn ofi the gas at once and 
re-light. 

Before lighting the oven burners it is well to leave the door 
open for a moment^ lest there should have been an accidental 
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escape of gas, due, for example, to migfailring the oTen tap for that 
of a boiler burner. If a light were applied to ihe oven bomers in 
such circumstances, an explosion might occur. 

GriUers should be reversible so that the flame can be directed 
upwards for boiling as well as downwards for grilling or toasting. 
GriUers cannot be used for the latter purposes until the metal 
plates fixed on each side of the burner become red-hot ; the 
cooking is done, not by the flame itself, but by radiant heat from 
the plates. 

Gas Ovens. Construction. The sides and door are lined with 
enamel and the top with fire-brick. The space between the inner 
and outer oven-casings is filled with non-conducting material 
which keeps in the heat and ensures an even, steady temperature. 
The oven is open at the bottom, and a metal tray placed there 
breaks up the current of air which would otherwise often be so 
strong as to blow out the gas. In the top of the oven is an 
opening communicating with a flue pipe for the escape of heated 
air and gas fumes. 

The stove must rest on stone, tiles or other fireproof material. 

Heating. No cooking can be dime until the burners at the 
bottom of the oven have been lit long enough to heat the entire 
oven-case, and particularly the fire-brick at the top. Since the 
fire-brick is the chief source of the radiant heat which cooks the 
food, the top of a gas oven is always the hottest part. 

Cleaning of Gas Stoves. To faohtate cleaning and repairs, the 
hot plate should be hinged so that it can be lifted back, and 
the burners, burner supports, oven shelves, fittings and door 
should all be movable. 

The stove is most easily cleaned wlule it is still warm. The 
enamel parts and the dripping tray must be wiped with a damp 
cloth or washed if necessary, and all parts must be kept free from 
grease, etc. The burners must be cleansed occasionally with 
turpentine, using a wire brush, or with soda and hot water. The 
holes in the burners, also the air-cups, must be kept clear. 

Eoonomy in the Use of Ghis. (1) ^^ i^^t light the gas till 
all preparations are made, and turn it down at once to the 
required height. The full pressure is rarely required once the 
gas is lit. 

(2) When the oven and the griUer plates are heated to the 
required temperature, bum only sufficient gas to keep them at 
that temperature ; e.g. turn down the oven. b\nii<^i& ^\i \Xi!^ ^^ 
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of 15-20 minutes. Similarly, when the contents of a pan have 
boiled, burn rather less gas. 

(3) Choose broad, flat-bottomed pans and keep them free from 
soot. Do not use pans which have been used on an open fire. 

(4) When the oven is to be in use, arrange to cook as many 
things as possible in it, so that one heating su£Gices. 

(5) Turn ofE the gas the instant it is no longer required and 
see that all taps are turned ofE completely. When cooking is 
done turn o£E the gas at the main pipe. 



• IlK^li 



rO UTENSILS 



Iron, tin, copper, brass, aluminium, enamel, earthenware and 
wood are all used in the manufacture of cooking utensils. 

Iron is used chiefly for saucepans ; wrought iron pans are the 
more expensive of the two, but are also the more durable. Iron 
rusts quickly and is liable to discolour foods ; iron pans are 
therefore lined with tin or enamel, which do not rust. 

Tin. In tin-lined pans, the tin- wash should be of good quality ; 
a cheap tin-wash not only wears out soon but melts, forming 
roughnesses on the sides of the pans which make them difficult 
to clean. Even a good quality of tin melts unless care is taken, 
and flames must never be allowed to come up the sides of a pan 
which is filled only partially. Iron stewpans to be used for 
stews in which meat undergoes a preliminary frying or for ' deep 
frying,' in which a large quantity of fat is heated, should always 
be bought wiihovZ the tin-lining. 

Tin is a comparatively expensive metal and so-called tin 
utensils, fish kettles, cake tins, etc., are made of iron dipped in 
molten tin. This tin covering, if it is not so thin as to be almost 
non-existent, easily wears through, exposing the iron foundation 
which rusts readily. Tin utensils must therefore be dried 
thoroughly after use and be kept in a dry place. 

It is not advisable to use either tin or tin-lined pans for cooking 
fruit and other acid foods. If the coating of tin is not perfect, the 
acid may act on the iron and the food have a disagreeable flavour 
and colour. 

Brass and Copper. Both these are more expensive than iron, 
but make very durable utensils. The drawbacks to their use are 
that (a) poisonous verdigris, recognisable by its green colour, 
quickly forms on them if they are not kept perfectly dry and that 
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(h) ihey leadily become tarnished and discoloiired. Copper pans 
and moalds aie often lined with tin, which tarnishes less readily. 
Gaie mnsfc be taken to renew the tin-lining when the first signs of 
its weanng awa j appear lest verdigris form on the exposed copper. 
An brass and copper ntensik must be kept dry, dean and bright. 

Almtinium Th\s metal does not mst or tarnish, is not acted 
upon by weak acids and does not contain poisonoos substances. 
It is a rapid conductor of heat and is not harmed by heating to 
high temperatures. Aluminium utensils are light, unbreakable 
and easily deaned. Utensils of stamped aluminium are more 
durable than those made of cast aluminium. 

KnamiJ. The drawback to the use of enamel for lining pans is 
diat it does not expand equally with the foundation material. 
After being in use for some time the enamel first cracks, then 
becomes chipped, exposing a crumbling white substance under 
the ^aae. It is not desirable that chipped enamel should mix 
wiih the food, if only because it may set up irritation in the body ; 
moreoTer, cheap qualities of enamel contain a certain percentage 
of poisonous lead oxide. 

Besides pans lined with enamel, a light, inexpensive pan with 
an outer as well as an inner coating of enamel, is obtainable. 
Such pans are not very durable and the foundation material is so 
tiiin that foods cooked in them bum easily. 

Enamel pans are useful for such foods as milk which quickly 
absorb flavours, for foods which are easily discoloured and for 
foods containing adds, since these have no effect on enamd. 
Enamel utensUs are easily kept clean and imperfect washing 
can be detected readily. For pie dishes, mixing-basins, etc., 
enamd is lighter and more durable than earthenware, though 
rough usage, by causing it to chip, makes it useless. 

Etfttienware. Pans and dishes of fireproof earthenware are 
very cleanly, do not flavour or discolour even the most delicate 
foods and are quite unaffected by acids. The drawbacks to the 
use of earthenware pans are the space which they take up and the 
ease with which they crack and break. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE CLEANING OF KITCHEN EQUIPMENT AND UTENSILS 

In order that the cooking of food may be done under the most 
wholesome conditions, a high standard of cleanliness mast be 
maintained in the kitchen departments. It follows then that 
the theory and practice of cleaning must be thoroughly under- 
stood. We shall have to consider : 

(1) The nature of the substances which collect on utensils or 
other kitchen equipment and make cleaning necessary. 

(2) The nature and action of the cleaning agents in common use. 

(3) The principles underlying aU cleaning processes, irrespective 
of the nature of the material which is to be cleaned. 

(4) Practical points relating to the cleaning of different materials 
and utensils. 

Cleaning is necessitated by : 

(1) The presence in air of: 

(a) Busty with its invisible organic matter and grease. 

(6) Oxygen and carbon-dioxide, which, in the presence of moisture, 
form respectively rust on steel and iron, and poisonous verdigris 
on copper and brass. 

(c) Compounds of carbon and sulphur caused by the burning of 
gas and coal, with various gases arising from drains, sewers and 
manufactories. These tarnish polished metals, copper, brass, 
tin, etc., forming carbonates, sulphides, etc., of the metals. Copper 
and brass tarnish most readily ; tin less readily. 

(2) Cooking processes causing the formation on or in utensils 
of (a) soot, (b) condensed steam, often greasy, (c) grease or remains 
of food, the latter sometimes burnt, (d) stains on metals caused 
by acids, which form with the metals dark-coloured salts, e.g. 
stains on a steel knife used to cut tomatoes, lemons, apples, all of 
which contain acids. 

CLASSIFICATION OF CLEANING AGENTS 

A. Grease Removers. 

(1) Hot water. 

(2) Alkalis, Soda, soap, soap-powders, ammonia, etc. 

(3) Solvents. Paraffin, turpentine, methylated spirit, etc. 
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B, Tunish and VehUgns Bemofos. 

(1) Weak adds. Lemon juice, diluted vinegar, etc. 

(2) Strang acids. Oxalic acid, hydrochloric acid, etc. 

C lfAi»iMMiu%^ Agents, %.e. mineral powders which act mechani- 
cally by friction. 

Examji/es. Brickdust or powdered bathbrick, silver sand, 
whitening (precipitated chalk), salt, etc. Monkey soap, Sapolio, 
Sanoper, Yim and similar preparations contain both mechanical 
agents and alkalis. 

D. Pteventives of Bust. 
On iron, Blacklead. 
On steel. Sweet oil, mutton fat, tallow, vaseline, etc. 

NATURE, ACnOH AND USE OF CLEANING AGENTS 

A, G^rease Removers. 

(1) Hot Water is much used in combination with alkalis for the 
removal of grease, by which dust and stains are often held. It 
prepares the way for the action of alkalis by melting the grease 
and by the speed with which it evaporates gives brightness and 
gloss to utensils washed in it. 

Experiment, Take two greasy plates (a) and (6). Wash (a) in 
tepid water, (b) in water which is almost boiling, using a mop in 
both cases. Put both to drain, and compare the results. Notice 
that hot water alone is sufficient to remove small quantities of 
grease. 

(2) Alkalis. These are necessary for the removal of grease in 
any but the smallest quantity. They form with the grease 
emulsions which are easily removable by water. A fat is said 
to be emulsified when it is broken up into very tiny globules, such 
as occur in the natural emulsion milk. 

Experiment 1, Shake a little oil and water together in a test 
tube, and leave undisturbed for a short time. The oil and water 
at first appear to mix, but soon separate on standing. 

Experiment 2. Repeat, adding a little soda-solution. The 
addition of soda emulsifies the oil so that it is capable of being 
carried away by water. 

Experiment 3. Repeat Experiment 2, substituting soap and 
soap-powder in turn for soda. 

Soda is a strong and cheap form of alkali. It emulsifies grease, 
but it also destroys the colour and gilt oi ckma ^lA \Xi^ ^^qna ^V 
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wood ; it softens paint and varnish and has a corrosive action 
on the skin of the hands and on metals. Soda must not be used 
for aluminium utensils, since it attacks the protective film of 
aluminium oxide which forms on the surface, and roughens the 
aluminium, wearing it away. Soda should not be used for 
utensils of any kind unless it is really needed, and then only 
sparingly ; it must always be removed by thorough rinsing. 

Soap. A certain quantity of alkali is present in soap ; when 
soap is dissolved in water, its alkali emulsifies grease, so that 
the dirt entangled with it can be removed. Soap has a strong 
taste and smell and must be applied sparingly, particularly 
to such absorbent surfaces as wood. Every trace of soap must 
be removed by rinsing utensils thoroughly. 

Soap-powders. These have a basis of soda with the addition 
of small quantities of dried soap and other cleansing agents. 
Being in a finely divided form they act readily on grease, but 
apart from this they are no more efficient than soda and soap, 
and are more expensive. What has already been said as to the 
use of soda and soap applies also to soap-powders. 

Ammonia is in the form of a gas dissolved in water. The gas 
escapes quickly, and ammonia is therefore less likely to injure 
utensils than the solid alkalis. It is too expensive to be used 
freely. 

(3) Solvents. These do not emulsify grease but dissolve it. 
The removal of the grease is usually hastened and completed by 
friction, often assisted in the case of polished metals by mechanical 
agents. 

Paraffin and Turpentine spread easily over the utensil to be 
cleaned, just as paraffin spreads over a lamp ; they evaporate 
readily, giving a gloss to the surface to which they are applied. 
They have a strong taste and cannot be used for utensils which 
are brought into contact with food. Of the two, paraffin has the 
more powerful action on grease and dirt, but turpentine evaporates 
more quickly so that less friction is required to produce a polish. 

Methylated Spirit^ like all forms of alcohol, removes grease. Its 
taste is much less marked than that of turpentine or paraffin, 
and it evaporates very quickly. 

All three solvents are highly inflammable. They are used 
with mechanical agents for the cleaning of metals which it is 
important to keep dry in order to prevent rust or verdigris, or 
on which a high pohsh is desired. 
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(1) Weak Acii^ Lemon joioe. Tine^sr dihitied irhih wter. and 
other harmlfiHB weak adds &re utsed with mechanical acents to 
lemoTe from polishBd metais the tamifih formed by atmod^)h«i)c 
carbon and sn^biir compoimdE. Tbe acid docompoBes tbe 
tamish, and the TnfirKa.TiirAl a^esnt asedste its removaL Terdigiis 
is removed from copper and brass in the same way. 

(2) Strong Adds. Oxalic^ hydrochloric and other strong adds 
are used to dean neglected brass and copper ; all are poisonous 
and must be used with cautioii. 

MetaJs cleaned with adds re-tarnish rapidly unless the com- 
pounds formed by the acids are remoTed at once, either b^ washing 
the metals or by rubbing them with powder which at the same 
time pdlishes them. 

PaUfit Metal Polishes. In addition to brickdust, rotten-stone, 
these often contain strong poisonous acids and paraffin or other 
inflammable sabstances. lliey must' not be left where they could 
by any chance catch fire, and their use should be confined to 
non-cooking utensils. Patent preparations give metals a high 
polish and apparently leave them clean, but if they are rubbed 
with a white cloth, they are seen to be covered with a film of 
dark-coloured substance intended to protect the metal from 
atmospheric tAmish or stain. 

C. Mftfth%iii^»i|| Agents. These assist in removing grease, 
tamish, stains, rust and verdigris by increasing the friction. 
Their action is purely mechanical and is something like that of a 
fine file which grinds away the surface to which it is applied. 

The agent must be chosen according to the nature of the 
material to be cleaned. Brickdust, for example, must only be 
used for substances which will not show scratches. 

D. Preventives of Rust. 

(1) BlacUead applied regularly to iron prevents the formation 
of rust by keeping out the atmospheric moisture. (Compare the 
rapid rusting of iron stoves and grates in an unoccupied house.) 

To apply blacklead, mix it to the thickness of cream with a li ttlo 
water and add a few drops of turpentine to assist the polishing. 
If the range is very greasy, rub it first with turpentine ; olacklead 
cannot be appHed with success to a greasy surface. 

(2) Stoeet OH is used to moisten brickdust for the ro^uhir 
cleaning of steel. It does not evaporate as do turpentine and 
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parafi&n, and a thin film of damp-resisting grease is left on the 
steel. 

(3) Mutton-faty TaUow, Vaseline are all used to coat steel which 
is not to be in regular use for some time. 

PRINCIPLES OF GLEANINO 

All cleaning processes, whatever the nature and material of 
the thing to be cleaned, involve firstly, the loosening of the grease, 
stain or tarnish, and secondly, the removal of the loosened 
substance by friction, a process sometimes completed by the use 
of water which finaUy caJries away the dirt. 

It is important to remember that : 

(1) The agents used and the manner in which they are applied 
must be such as will not harm the utensil or, in the case of a 
cookery utensil, make it unfit for use by leaving an objectionable 
smell and taste. 

In the case of metals the processes must be such as will leave 
the metals perfectly dry, and as far as possible in a condition to 
resist the action of atmospheric moisture and gases. 

(2) The construction of some utensils, e.g, wire sieves, is such 
that special care is needed to remove completely all trace of 
soap or other agents used, and to ensure dryness. 

(3) Much labour can be saved by (a) wiping up at once anything 
which is spilt, especially grease for which soft absorbent paper 
should be used ; (6) wiping at once metals on which water has 
been spilt or which have been in contact with acids, so that rust, 
verdigris and stains respectively shall not form, and (c) by removing 
rust as soon as it is noticed. 

(4) Utensils of all kinds last longer if they are kept in good 
order and 'not allowed to become so neglected as to require strong 
measures or prolonged cleaning. 

WASHINO-UP 
A. Preparations. 

(1) Collect and sort all utensils to be washed. 

(2) Pans, (a) Remove any soot from the outside of the pans, 
using first an old knife, then a hard, dry brush ; collect the soot 
on a piece of paper. (6) Pour off any grease and wipe the pans 
with soft paper ; if still greasy, fill with hot water and soda and 
bring the water to the boil, (c) Scrape away any particles of food 
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which still cKng to the pans. Fill with cold or tepid water pans 
used for cooking (a) albuminous foods, e.g. raw minced meat or fish, 
eggs, milk; (6) starchy foods, e.g, cornflour and all cereals; 
(c) gelatine. Hot water would cause albumens and starches to oli ng 
more firmly to the utensils and would dissolve gelatine, spreading 
it in a thin film over the utensil where it would set as it cooled. 

(3) Plates, dishes, etc. Scrape these to remove remains of 
food and grease still chnging to them. These make the washing 
water objectionable and entail unnecessary use of soap. 

All scraps of food should be burnt as soon a« i« practicable. 

B, Washing. 

(1) Utensils should be washed a« far a« poMtble inun«diAtdy 
after use. Pans, baking sheets and roastiiig tkoM, in ptart^/euLar, 
are most easily washed while still hot. 

(2) Wash the cleanest things first, and vast ail utoaaib \MAk 
inside and out. Use plenty of venr hfA wmA^, mM ujm^ i^d 
water as the first becomes ooci, azkd dbafqee it TJUeoev^it l^w^m^ 
at aU dirty. The use of really hot waiter <IimiAiidM)^ 1^ »m4 (gr 
soda and other alkali ft, afid 1^ irai^iiDig i« xuudb Us^m 'h^ffAiikii ^ 
the utensiL If neecfiBajy. use psm-BG!:B/peia> 'to- i«ruHU^ i^ inM^^ 
baking sheets, e^: lase senili^iaii^ irosbi^ ior at^^ 

(3) Binse aU ntHOfiOfi ikx/rmx^r, ^eepecuaUT WHM#d^ MtUnAm^ 
wluch have beoi waebed wit^ fioap boA sttbd, mxi iu^itu) vti^k^M^ 
for which soda ham beeu used. 

(4) Dcaiii anl dryt^ utetnaik, nsiitg a dish^kiirij wf\H^1i,^^ly 
out of dean, Ikot wster to dry pane, bsJdsi^tw. ^ik; %s> ^imv^^ 
rust and Tcpdigck, oasogoikite "the dryix^f ii uli iD^^nntjl^ v^ w^mH^ 
metal ixeaat a part by put;ting ikemx in l^iie suu ^9i unti^ iHii i^ 
Dry woodem TEteEDsik idiorDnghly and put iiimii iii 'tii^ hh^ 4^^i^ 
possil^ to idittaD Idfflm. 

(5) When aJl Idie ixtensik aff wash> tam^ Hit- (k m^ Im^^ 
in hot. I^kem in Ddd water, i;he latter tii u t: i^ti » ¥^'f4M- 
dish-'ckrtdis, mopB, pan-wmipiras, etc.. utn # y ,t^ 4^^^ 
and put to dry, prsiexably in the u\ ^k. ^ ^^f^tj^^ ^hm- 
mops fibonld be kept excliisiveiy ftfr id f|4^ ^i^ ^HmhIH^ 
be bailed wikenever wai^ng iailj^ Ui ig^^^ 

used for wgaing dishes should be dfMsd *r 
and wad»d.daily. 

Too gEQst stiesB can hardly be iaid im 
deaikhiiBBB of iiie fwter afid aJUu 0f ti^; 
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towels used in washing-up. If the last three are left soiled by 
the remains of food and grease, they acquire a disagreeable smell 
and provide excellent growing ground for bacteria, which they 
must inevitably transfer to the dishes for the so-called cleansing 
of which they are next used. 

Additional Directions for Cleaning Ck)okery Utensfls 

Pans (Almnininm).^ Wash with soap and water, not soda; 
use whitening or Sanoper or other prepared mechanical agent to 
remove any substance which sticks. The brown film, a compound 
of aluminium, need not be removed ; it is harmless and adds to 
the durability of the pan. 

Pans (Brass and Copper). Wash in hot soapy water, scour 
with whitening. Monkey soap, etc. Remove tarnish and verdigris 
with salt and a lemon skin or vinegar. Rinse quickly and dry 
thoroughly. Patent metal polishes must not be used. 

Pans (Enamel). Wash in hot soapy water. Remove stains 
and bum marks with crushed egg-shells or salt, etc. Rinse and 
djT^. 

Pans (Iron and Tin-lined). Scour with soap and brickdust or 
silver sand. Rinse and dry well, putting them near the fire. 

Pan Lids. Wash both inside and out in hot soapy water, 
scouring with whitening or prepared mechanical agent. Rinse, 
wipe and dry. Metal polishes must not be used. 

Frying-basket. Wipe with paper while still hot, scrub with hot 
water and soda. Rinse thoroughly, wipe as dry as possible, and 
put near the fire to complete the drying. 

Broilers and Grillers. Wipe immediately after use, first with 
paper, then with a damp dish-cloth, finally with a dry dish- 
cloth. Actual washing is not advisable. Put away where dust 
cannot collect on them. 

Egg-beaters and Wire Whisks, etc. Wash in warm water, 
giving special attention to the junction of the wires and the 
handle. Dry carefully and put near the fire. 

Strainers, Potato Mashers, Sieves. Scrub in hot soapy water. 
Use a wooden skewer to remove food collected in the joints. Scrub 
the woodwork of sieves. Rinse, wipe and dry near the fire. 

^ Shelves for holding pans should bo made of strips of wood so that air can 
get to the pans and prevent their becoming musty. If the shelves are made 
of one piece of wood only, the pans should be placed so that they project a 
little over the edge. 



THE gj^oaigg <y ikfTcww «jiL'jaM»T s 

to remove any ^od,ldiBnXB^ it -K'piegeE. IFa^ m soigrr ^««et, 
nnse and diy weSL Ij^ in & -towel 'iv ioee^' 'die^ ^mm^mf dry B3id 
free from dosl. 

CSake ani FMy Cb. 'Wipe wink' iun, :&EBt -witdi jugiei, i^aem 
with a dish-clot^ wrun g ti^x^ out of liat -wKter. iSrr near labe 
file or in the cv-bil If o^. jam, «£c.. din^ -to idie thiE, bqb^ 
them in warm waJsEsr l^efoFe 'wbi^iiiis:. 

Kilif«L Wipe at onoe ^knir'^ef iised ior acid ioodfi. deanse 
the Mades of gp^isj lanves^ -wiiAi -paper, l^ae^ 1^ IQadeB is 
water, using lt.<mksy soap, «tc., to i^imope stains. Wipe 1^ 
handles ; puttnztg l^em into hot water looBems the tbbexi whiob 
holds the Hades in plaoe. Pdhfih witb emerr or kniie powder, 
wipe first with a kin&^otiL, l^ien wh^ a cleaii soft ItOweL 

Wooden UfeaiflL Scmh wildi pksntjr of warm water, using 
as little Boap as pofisible. Use sLb^er sand oocBsianalbr to keiep 
the wood white- Etdiae well, fest in wami, -flien in oold wat«t, 
and take care to retmore ^Ferr traoe <if sand used. Barb as 
dry as posdUe to pFcr-eait disodlornxatian, and pirt in t^ f^im to 
Ueach. 

FMttj BnolML Wash in wacm BOBpj water, xinae in oo^ 
water to stifien Imstles, dry and twid between the hands to 
separate ihe Imsdes. Dry in iht sun cff near the fipe. 

OOM8IWJCOOM AMD GUABEI6 OF flDDES 

Trealiiient off Snik. 

Dirt of any kind which is allowed to cx^lect in the ^nk or w»$t)^ 
pipe is certain to contain some organic matter, which in diH" U\w 
will decompose and betray itself by anwh<^e9ome simeilf^ II^ik^ 
it is essential to keep both the sink and the waste pipe tht>fx»)|;hly 
dean and to see that the {Hpe does not become blocked up^ 

The f (lowing are the measnies to be taken : 

(1) &naD peces of food, e.^. tea-leaves, potato |XH»liuji^ i^^^^^f 
be collected in a sink basket and must not oe allowtni t\\ t^\\\A\^\ 
in the sink or to go down the pipe. Fat, alao, mu«f ut^vt^r W 
ponred down the pipe. It hardens there and i« wry dllWoMU 
to remove. 

(2) (leaning water containing brickdu^t and lulvi^r 
quantity, dirty water used for 8crul)l)iti|t floom Hi 
strai^t down the outade gully and not down \\\t 
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(3) Strong-Bmelliiig water in wbioh cabbage and other green 
vegetables have been boiled miut also be poured straight into the 
gully, and shoiild first be allowed to go cold, 

(4) After washing up, clean the sink and send down clean 
water so that the water in the bends of the pipe and golly is clean. 



S Aend in Gully Trap 



At the end of each day flush the sink and the waste pipe with 
(a) boiling water and soda, the former to disinfect the pipe and 
trap as far as possible and the latter to emulsify grease ; (6) hot 

water to remove the emulsified grease ; (c) clean cold water to 
remain in the bend. Empty the water from a can at a short 
distance above the sink. Its force will cleanse the pipe far more 
effectually than that of a gentle flow of water. 

Once a week, in addition to hot water and soda, pour down the 
sink some strong disinfectant, such as carbolic acid. 

If the waste pipe should become blocked up, unscrew the cap 
and remove the obstruction with a pliable cane or wire. 
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Tmrf awt off 

AU kitchen refuse, except such inoii^miiie matli^r *» «*hiMi lAlM^ 
should be burnt specdilj, e^pedallj in snnmier, Animd or vt^^ 
table lefuae, thon^ nsdeas as food for man, nouri«h<Mi biM^liMriA^ 
which canae it to decay rapidly, to give off offenMVfk $JKiMi^ am) 
to become a danger to health. 

Such decompofling refoae ia a double aonriH?! of daii||«f in ihik% 
it encourages the presence of flies, both houe««flitMi and Mm^ 
bottles, which, after coming into contact with «v«Mry kind u( 
objectionable material, enter houses and settle on food. k^f% 
from this, flies are highly undesirable ; they aot an tmtslf^ria 
carriers, carrying not only those species which cauM food lo dm^ay 
but also those which spread disease, notably typhoid (ov«tf, and 
the summer diarrhoea which accounts for so muoh losii of lifit 
among very young children. 

Burning is the Mfest way of disposin|; of organic rufuM. lionM 
of meat and fish, fat from meat, dripping when no longur nMiblii« 
waste vegetable leaves and parings, egg-shellff, fitG., shotild b«i 
burnt while the fire is still fierce and hot. If th<» gfalU9 is elmmA 
and the dampers puUed out, the rubbish wilt hum ^ukMy wiith 
the minimum of smell. 

Doit Bins. 

If it is qnite inqxMMible to bnm organi^E; r^fttiw, H »ym\d tm 
stored in a portable dnst bin for short pmti4» id %inm Q^ffmw^u^ 
its removal by the samtaiy atttboftti««i. T\m bin lAmvM m i»mmI# 
of galvanised iron and fitted with a lid. i% mmHf m^iff \m fMM 
so foil that it cannot he emremi (^Umt^y, H i% m Mi iimm^(^f^, 
the refuse will attn^t flks, smd mm^ air and imiu wiU M hmiUm 
its decay. Maay medieal <9flfe$f» <^ b«»kti adYum wmjf^m (t^ 
rubbish in paper hehm pfirttJJBf iht in ib^ bif^ m ftim wt^b rmmm 
the ftj pest cfflimtfrjMy ssA m^h^ itJW ^maoifif^ ^ Itbe Uh i^m^ 
the KMre nffs^^ €9st lamA lees (ohpi^ti^mMlm. 

Dart bnas wtaut he ekmsmi fo^ivi^fftfttf^ <e^fMit^^ i^ »mmi^, 
bynKaaa0€Tcij]bs)(t^^Bft^,.«^j4««M /sA^lVAMiA^ 

they AoM^ mj m itb^ fmw.. t%i«(^ A«iea«vMs jHUmM fweyxpi^ 
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PART II 
FOODS AND COOKERY 



CHAPTER IV 

THE BUYING OP FOODS 

The buying of food is a very important part of housekeeping, and 
if indifferently done involves much waste, not only of money, 
but also of time and labour. Care and discrimination are especi- 
aUy necessary in the buying of perishable foods. Conspicuous 
among these are meat, which accounts for so large a proportion 
of the average household's expenditure on food, and fish, the 
freshness of which is extremely important. 

BVTING OF MEAT 

Among the general signs of good quality in meat are the firmness 
and elasticity of the flesh ; if pressed, the mark quickly disappears. 
Good meat is quite free from disagreeable smell, and any nuid on 
the surface is watery and not viscid. 

Meat with a moderate amount of fat is best. Very lean meat is 
often tough and flavourless, while very fat meat is wasteful. In 
choosing joints, the proportion of bone and fat to lean should 
be considered. 

The Hanging of Meat. 

Meat is hung in a cool, dry, airy place for some days before it 
is cooked, the time being regulated By the season of the year, the 
weather and the nature of the meat. During the hanging the 
stiflening of the muscles, which comes on soon after the animal is 
killed, passes away, and the meat becomes tender and well- 
flavoured. It remains in this state for a short time, then bacterial 
action and, consequently, decomposition set in. Lamb, veal and 
pork are hung for a few days only, as the changes succeed each 
other rapidly ; beef and mutton are hung for a week or longer 
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nnleBS the weather iswann or dose. The length of time for 
which meat has been hung may be judged by the darkening 
of the colour of the lean and fat and by the condition of the 
cut snr&ce. As the meat hangs, the surface becomes drier ; if 
it becomes more moist, it is a sign that the meat has been hung 
too long. 

Hvtfam. Signs of Good Qtudity. 

Fat, hard and very white. Lean, duU red where it is newly 
cut, reddish-purple where it is seen through the skin, as in parts 
of the leg. Fledi, plump, fine-grained and dry. 

The usual methoa of cutting up a sheep is shown in the diagram. 











-\ : -S/K««*--^^,£>/ 




a 

Fig. C— Joints of Mutton. 

Joints of Mutton. Leg of mutton contains the greatest quantity 
of meat in proportion to bone and fat, and is a good roasting piece. 
Shoulder has a larger proportion of bone than the leg and is often 
rather fat. Both legs and shoulders should be short and plump. 
The meat of the hin is juicy and tender, but the large proportion 
of fat and bone makes it an uneconomical joint ; if the kidney is 
taken out and much of the suet which surrounds it left in, the 
l<Hn is still more wasteful. 

The weights given in the table on p. 30 are the average weights 
of joints of mutton of ordinary size. Larger joints can be got, 
but the meat is of coarser grain and contains more bone and fat 
in proportion to lean. 

The weights of joints cut from small Welsh and Scotch sheep 
correspond roughly to those of lamb. 



so 
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Methods of Oodkiiig Hnttoii.^ 



Joint. 


AVSRAQl 

Wbiqht. 


Aybraoe 
PuobpirLb. 


POSSIBLK IflTHODS OJ COOmrQ. 


Shoulder. 

Neck 
(Scrag). 

Neck 

(Best). 
Loin. 

Leg. 
Breast. 


6 lbs. 

2 lbs. 

3i lbs. 
H lbs. 

8 lbs. 
H lbs. 


10id.-lld. 

7d.-«d. 

1/- 
1/- 

1/- 
6d.-7d. 


Roast whole, or bone, stuff and roast. 
To make a small joint, remove the 
piece under the shoulder blade and use 
for * made * dish. 

Stew, or make into broth. Tf a iMxrtion 
of best end of neck is attached, it makes 
a small joint suitable for boilhig. 

Roast whole, or divide into cutlets and fry 
or grill, etc. 

Roast whole, or bone, stuff, roll and roast. 
Or, out best end (near neck) into chops 
and fry or grill ; make the remainder 
into stew or curry, or into a pie. 

Roast or boil whole. Or, cut into two 
across the bone, roast the upper or 
broader end and steam, boil or stow the 
lower portion. 

Slices or fillets may be cut from the 
upper end for frying or grilling. 

Stew or make into broth. 



Lamb. Signs of Good Qrmlity* 

Fat, hard and white with a faintly bluish tinge. Lean, pale 
pink colour. 

Joints of Lamb. Lamb is cut up in the same way as mutton. 
When it is first in season and very small, it is often divided into 
two forequarters (shoulder, neck and breast) and two hind-quarters 
(loin and leg). The average weight of a leg of lamb isjS lbs., 
of a shoulder 4 lbs. 

Beef. Signs of Good Qtiality. 

Fat, cream or faint yellow colour. If the fat is a bright yellow, 
the animal has probably been fed on oil-cake and the meat will be 
coarse and greasy. If there is very little fat, the animal is either 

^ These tables are given here for convenience. The principles underlying 
the choice of the cookery process for each piece of meat are explained in 
subsequent chapters. 

The prices given are, of course, those ruling before the war. 
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old or underfed. Lean fihanld be a bri^ oberry-«jd (Kiliiur and 
more moist on the BOifaoetSiaiiixnxttQii. A^mairbled * »ywsuiruaxve 
of the lean, due to the preaesioe of lot hetw^eo iiht miuick £1«<90, 
is a sign of particnlariy good ^foalitj. 




FfG, 7.— <^MLim ur Umat. 



Joints of BeeC. SidcnM is (^ritMi iittc^ tiii)^ ;/^;^ T1m!( 
' middle-cut ' is best since it has ih» teiKksr filkt <^ ^ t^x^W <^/ 
Ribs are cut acctmling to the weo^bi 4^Kji ; ^>oU <A rj}/iK Mf4^ 
more wasteful than cuts of fluioin. Tbe iia^s^^-^jmer^ pfg^At 
nearest the sirloin, the ^ wing-iib/ is a frxd )<^iii trith <^/ <f/ri« 
short bone. 

Rump provides the best quahtf of steak. St«aks af« al«o oil 
from the shoulder and from the round. 

AUchbane. This joint has bones frfa]ic;h mjJb^ it an awkward 
shape and difficult to canre ; it is th«retf/r^tf U^w-yric^. Th« 
proportion of bone is rather large, but the joint in (Ahfivmtm 
economical and the meat tender and of good quality, though 
somewhat lean. 

i2ouiu{ is divided into two parts, the innermost, the ' thick ' 
or ^ top ' side, and the outermost, the * thin ' or ' silver ' 
side. 



WeighU of Cuts of Beef. 

Cuts of Sirloin and Bound - 
Ribs 
Brisket - - - 



99 



»> 



4-U lbs. 
2f 12 lbs. 
4-12 lbs. 
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Methods of Cooking Beef. 



Joint. 



Brisket. 

Shoulder 

(steaks). 
Ribs. 
Flat Bibs. 
Sirloin. 



Ayeraob 
Price pkr Lb. 



Rump. 
Aitchbone. 

Round 

(Topside). 
Round 

(Thin Side). 
Leg 

(Gravy Beef) 
Shin. 



7Jd.-0d. 

9d.-lld. 

lld.-l/- 
9d.-10d. 
lld.-I/. 



1/1-1/2 

9d. 
lld.-l/. 
lOd.-lld. 

8d.-9d. 

6d.-8d. 



PossiBLK Methods of Cookiko. 



Pickle and boil or bone, spice and boil for 

* pressed * beef. 
Use for 'made* dishes, t,g, pies, paddings, 

stews, and for making into potted meat. 
Roast whole or bone, roll and roast. 
Roast, or pickle. and boil. 
Roast whole, or bone, roU and roast. Or, 

remove fillet, then bone, roll and roast. 
Roast fillet whole or cut into slices and grill 

or fry. 
The tMn end of the sirloin may be out off 

and pickled, boiled and served cold. 
Roast upper portion, or cut into steaks and 

grill or firy. 
Roast or boil or use part for potting and part 

for stew or * made * dishes. 
Roast or boil or salt and boil ; use for * made * 

dishes or for making into potted meat. 
Salt and boil or use for * made * dishes. 

Use for cheaper stews and for good quality 

of stock. 
Use for stock. 



Veal. 



li' ^\ Neck 




Loin 
Best oi^i Chump 

^houlder'^ \ End ; -' 



Breast 



Fillet 




Jjegl 



vCr' 



Xnuckle 



Feet 



Fig. 8.— Joints of Vkal. 
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VeaL Signs of Good QwMHiy, 

Fat, white, firm and mose transpazcnt tkaii ^at ol mattoii or 
beef. Lean, pale pnk, fine-grained, Terj dry and latiier koB finn 
and close in texture tlian that of other meats. Yeal iriueh ia 
damp and flabby or iriiich shows jeiknnrifc-greeii ^ots is ma- 
wholesome. 

Joints of VeaL The ji22«r is the best and most ecoomnicalpait 
for roasting, for cntlets and for pies or other *made' dines. 
Loin : chnmp end has more bone than the kidney end. 

Methods of Codking YeaL 



JOIHT. 


ATIBA0B 

Wh^r. 


ATlBlfiH 

FbicbfieLsl 


,«-»««« o,a«™. 


Shoulder. 


7 1ha. 


lid.-!/- 


Roaai whole or booe, staff and roaai. 


Neck 


3Ib8. 


8d. 


Slew or use for broth. 


(Scrag). 








Neck 


4lb8. 


.^1' 


Boast whole or diride into cutlets 


(Best). 






and fry. 


Loin 


3-4 Ibe. 


V' 


Boast. 


(Champ). 








Loin 


3-4 lbs. 


1/1 


Boast whole or booe, stuff and roast 


(Kidney). 






or cnt into chops and fry. 


FiDet. 


Any 


1/1 


Boasty or booe, staff and roast, or cat 




weight. 




into fillets and fry. Use for all 
'made' dishes. 


Breast. 


6Ibe. 


dd. 


Boil, or bone, staff and roll for 
galantine or stew. 


Knuckle. 


3 lbs. 


7d. 


B<h1 whcde, or steam or stew apper 
portico, and ose lower pcHrtion for 
white stock. 



Pork. Signs of Good Quality. 

Fat, very white and firm with thin rind. Lean, pale pink colour, 
firm and close-grained in texture. The meat should be free from 
spots, since these indicate parasites which make the meat quite 
unfit for food. Pork is more likely than any other meat to be 
diseased and therefore needs careful choosing and cooking ; it 
is not advisable to eat it in summer. 

Joints of Pork. These correspond roughly to the joints of 
mutton. The leg, loin and spare rib (the part above the shoulder) 
are most used and are generally roasted. The loin provides chops. 
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Ham and Bacon, A ham is the hind leg of the animal, gammon 
the fore-leg ; both are preserved by salting and smoking. Bacon 
is the flank similarly prepared. 

Suet. Suet shoidd be fresh and free from any suspicion of 
taint. Beef-suet should be pale yellow, mutton suet very white, 
firm and dry. * Kernels ' or glands, veins and any part which, 
when the suet is cut through, is seen to be discoloured with blood, 
should be removed at once or the suet will become tainted. If it 
acquires a slight smell, it should be clarified at once according to 
the directions on page 150. 

BUYING OF FISH 

Fish should be bought when it is in season, since it is then 
cheapest and its flavour is at its best. Fish so quickly becomes 
unwholesome that it is important that it should be very fresh 
when bought. Herrings and mackerel in particular keep fresh 
only for a very short time. Cod and turbot are by some people 
considered to be better for being kept a day or two. 

The freshness offish may be judged by : 

Smell. This should be fresh and not at all disagreeable. 

Colour, This should be even and not mottled. Flat fish 
should be examined on both sides ; the dark-coloured skin shows 
signs of staleness sooner than the white. In plaice the spots should 
be bright red ; if they are a dull, orange colour the fish is stale. 
When haddocks and whitings are fresh, the skin is silvery. 

Flesh should be plump and firm with smooth, unwrinlued skin. 
The scales of herrings, etc., should be plentiful. Marks of pressure 
on the flesh should disappear at once ; any flabbiness shows the 
onset of decay. When the fish is cut the flesh should be close- 
grained, firm and dry- 

Eyes should be bright and prominent. Fish with the eyes or 
heads removed may be stale and should be examined carefully. 

Gills should be red, except in the case of herrings where the 
redness increases with the staleness of the fish. 

BUYING OF VEGETABLES. 

These also are best when they are in season and should be 
very fresh ; stale vegetables are never economical. 

Green vegetables should be a bright green colour, firm and 
crisp ; pods, leaves and stalks should snap sharply when broken. 
Limpness and discoloration are marks of staleness. 
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Medium-sized vegetables are best ; large vegetables are usually 
tough and woody. 

Boot vegetables should be firm, not flabby, and should not show 
signs of sprouting, since the young shoots are fed at the expense 
of the parent plant. 

PcUUoes should be of medium size and regular shape and 
should have smooth skins. 



CHAPTER V 

THE STORAGE OF FOODS 

It will be clear from what has been said in the introductory 
chapter that perishable food should, as a rule, be bought in just 
such quantity as will suffice for immediate use and that it should 
be cooked and eaten as soon as possible after it has come into 
the house. But, for a variety of reasons, such a course is not 
always practicable and arrangements have to be made to keep 
the food for a short time and to keep it in as fresh and wholesome 
a condition as possible. 

Tlie Arrangement and ISanagement of the Larder. 

It will be obvious that the larder must be so planned and kept 
as to reverse the conditions which are favourable to the growth of 
the micro-organisms which attack food. Warmth, dampness, 
lack of air, of light and of cleanliness, using the word in its widest 
sense, all assist the work of bacteria and moulds. 

The essential conditions for a larder are therefore : 

(1) Ck)0ln6M. The larder should face north or north-east 
so that it is cool. It should be within reasonable reach of the 
kitchen, but not so near as to receive its warmth. 

Stone or tiled floors, shelves of slate or stoneware all make 
for coolness and are easily kept clean. There should be at least 
one date or stoneware shelf, on which milk, which rapidly becomes 
sour, can be put. 

(2) Dryness. This condition is in the hands of the architect 
and builder rather than in those of the housekeeper, but she can 
at least see that the shelves and floors are dried thoroughly after 
cleaning. 
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(3) Ventilation. In order to allow of the free circtilation of 
air, the larder should have two or three outside walls. Cross- 
currents of air should be admitted either by two windows or by a 
window and ventilating bricks. The window should be open 
constantly, night and day. A good plan is to use perforated zinc 
for the window space and upper part of the door. 

(4) Light. The larder should oe light, not only because light 
tends to prevent the growth of micro-organisms, but because light 
is also an incentive to cleanliness. 

(5) Cleanliness, (a) Surroundings of larder. The air which 
enters the larder must come from a pure source ; drains, gullies, 
etc., from which bad smells might possibly arise, coal cellars 
with their coal dust, should not be near the larder. 

If the storing of organic refuse in a dust bin is unavoidable, the 
bin must not be put near the larder lest it attract flies. In the 
summer months, flies multiply with extreme rapidity, passing 
through the stage of maggots, which should, of course, be destroj^ea 
at once. All possible measures should be taken to kill mes, 
especially the blue-bottles which attack meat. Sticky fly-papers 
and other similar devices are useful, but much more can be done 
by maintaining a high standard of cleanliness in all premises, both 
inside and outside the house. 

(b) Interior of Larder, The larder should have no uneven 
surfaces or cracKs or crevices in which dust and dirt can collect. 
Painted and varnished or tiled walls give a smooth and easily 
washed surface. If the walls are lime-washed, as is frequently 
the case, the wash, with that of the ceiling, should be renewed 
three or four times a year. 

(c) Cleaning of Larder. Wipe the shelves daily with a clean, 
damp cloth which will collect dust without distributing it. Once 
a week scrub the shelves and the floor. If the walls are varnished 
or tiled, wipe them with a damp cloth from time to time. 

Keeping of Food in the Larder. 

Soup and Stock. Keep in earthenware or enamel bowls covered 
with muslin.^ 

Milk. Keep in shallow basins rather than in jugs ; cover with 
muslin. Place on the stone or slate shelf, away from cheese and 
other strong smelling foods ; milk readily absorbs flavours. The 

^ All muslin used to cover food must, of course, be washed and boiled 
frequently, and should be dried in the open air to purify it. 
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baans must be washed tkorooghlj with botHiig water and toap ; 
if this is n^ected, bacteria wbich make milk sour will collect m 
the veesel and new milk put in it will speedily become tainted. 

BuUer. Cover with mns&n and keep on the cool shelf. In 
hot weather pat butter in a basin, put the basin in a second basin 
containing cold water and cover with muslin, placing it so that 
the ends are in the water ; by this means the mushn will always 
be damp. An inverted plant-pot may be used instead of tne 
muslin. 

Bread. Ke^ in a covered bread pan so that it does not 
become dry. Esther the pan or lid must have air holes ; without 
air bread becomes mouldy. Scraps and crusts of bread must nrii 
be allowed to accumulate. The pan must be wiped out two 
or three times a week and be wadlied weekly to keep it from 
becoming musty. Thorough drying is necessary after wasbtiuf. 

Meat. Use muslin or gauze covers to protect meat from mtm 
Raw meat ke^ best hung from the ceiling, so tb^t air fHitk 
circulate round it. It should be hung cut side uppernuxit, M^at 
which cannot be hung up should be turned and put ot^ fi r.Uan 
dish every day. 

Fish. Cover with muslin and keep in a current of air. 

VegeiaUes. Put in a vegetable rack or in ba«ik^4i otv %h^ ft/^w 
of the larder, so that they keep cooL 

Paniey. Put the staDa in water. If p^^nd^ iMu^AtMrn f^A^, 
and slimy it is unfit for use. 

Piefeiitioo, of Decajr ni Fooii^ 

In die summer, when the wann ami fAtAti t'Xtmiti #4«(itf4wv KM^ 
on the woik ol mkro-ocgsunsms, it in kfpfpi^(t\fij ti^Am^-jf fA Mi^- 
foods to pr ev ent or aixe^ d0»y, Jm drwi mtvte M; MM^a4 
ropifljf, not by dowdegreeSra^u%au)<ff(f^^ ^^w (v^^./v^aM^ 
which are buorwaxm. M'Sk^ mufk^ ^^f^, 1^^^% ^^ r <Ha«44 rV^ 
brou^t qoiddytot&erbfsilede&db^f M {>ifAi><^ni'. nH^y' ^^v^MiK*/. «/r'fV 
They mnst tfca le pstt ^ imj^ iiitA^(UsUi ^^a m ^^«f^. ^^ii^-^/ ^y^^ 

Meti wqamB casegftii <fgamina<vm- ^vf;ti^ {jM- #^i^44*y ,r /^ 
keepog goM » 96 aS iantifAti .n ^HiusfiuC i^ ^a^mM yf^w-^H / 
if not eoBffiste^^ aa£ ^Atmui 'tu^ .li^^^^M^ ff^*^/ ;4//> ^//Vy 
Whcm tfe osBDBb&mii *ft mts» m iitnH#fia e 44«v 4^ >4#/«4 [y 
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if the knife, when withdrawn, has only a slight smell, the meat 
may safely be used, provided the bone is taken out and the meat 
washed in water coloured with vinegar. Vinegar acts as a pre- 
servative, since bacteria attack alkaline substances most reamly. 
Meat and bones may be sprinkled with vinegar and also with 
pepper, the latter to ward on flies. 

Daily Inspection of Larder.^ 

The larder should be inspected regularly before ordering the 
day's meals. By means of such inspection the housekeeper can 
assure herself that there is no waste of food through decay and 
can arrange that food left from previous meals is used to the 
best advantage. 

The following should be set aside in clean vessels for further use : 

(a) Remains of gravy, savoury sauce and soup ; use gravy and 
sauce for meat and fish r^chaufles. Add remains of clear soups 
to thick soups. Use quickly soups which contain milk and 
vegetables ; such soups soon become sour. Sauces containing 
mUk should also be used as quickly as possible. 

(b) Remains of meat, game, poultry ; trimmings of ham, 
tongue, bacon ; use these for rechaufEes. Ham and tongue may 
be used for savoury dishes, e,g. Macaroni and Tomato (p. 116), 
Stuffed Tomatoes (p. 140). 

(c) Bones of meat, game, poultry ; bacon rinds ; use for stock. 

(d) Fish-bones and remains of fish ; use the bones for fish-stock 
for fish sauce or soups ; use fish for r^chaufies. 

(e) Remains of raw and cooked vegetables ; use raw vegetables 
for stew or stock, cooked vegetables for salads or rechaufies. 

(/) Pieces of raw or cooked fat ; prepare these for frying (for 
directions see pp. 149-150) and for use as * shortemng * for 
pastry, buns and plain cakes. 

{g) Pieces of cheese ; use for such savoury dishes as Macaroni 
Cheese (p. 116), Cheese Cauliflower (p. 138). 

(h) Pieces of stale bread ; cut into dice, dry in the oven and 
serve with soup ; or, use as a foundation for suet puddings 
(see p. 175) or for forcemeat. If not required for other purposes, 
convert into dried crumbs. To do this, cut the bread into small 
pieces and dry in a cool oven, then crush with a jam jar or a china 
rolling pin, sift and store in air-tight bottles. Dried till they 
are a pale golden brown colour, these crumbs form the ' raspings ' 

^ Chapter XX. should be studied in this connection. 
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required for savoury didies ; dried 
be used to coat foods to be fded. 

(i) Pieces of stale cake, sweet bifleahB^ ttffke , clc^ «e as 
a foundation for puddings of the ' trifle ' or * cabiBei ' tjpe (p. 59). 



CHAPTEB VI 

THE PROCESSES OF COOKINQ FOODS 

CoOKEBY processes may be classified as follows : 

I. (tooklDg by Direct Heat. 

1. Boasting. \ Radiation of heat from surface 

2. Fire-grilUng or Broiling. J of fire. 

II. Cooking by Indirect Heat. 

A, Heated OriUers, 

Oas-grilling or Broiling. Radiation of heat from plates 
of gas-griller. 

B, Heated Oven. 

Baking : radiation of heat from oven case, assisted by 
conduction of heat from shelves. Temperature 
ranges from 140*^-177° Cent. (284°-350° Pahr.). 

C Heated Mediums : mediums heated by convection. 

1. Frying: medium of oil or liquefied fat at 17r-204*' 

Cent. (340**400** Fahr.). 

2. Steaming:^ medium of steam. The steam in 

obtained from boiling water and is at the narriii 
temperature, 100** Cent. (212^ Fahr.). 

3. Boiling : medium of water or other liquids at h(M\nn 

point. 

4. Stewing : medium of simmering water (ft r/th^ llqtii/U 

Temperature 71^-82** Cent, (lOO^-lW/' tf^Ur } 

Except in the case of steaming, the heat in t^pplM Ut l,U*^ 
surface of the food and reaches the inner layers by (im6mi40H. 

1 Braifline may be conaidflred as a rtrutiUm t4 t Ki mmk i f^ f itHf \ 
completed oy a diort bakmg. 
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COOKING B7 DIRECT HEAT 

Roasting. Meat or poultry to be roasted is placed in a roaating- 
jack in front of a bright clear fire, whose rays are directed on to 
each part of the meat in turn by the continual revolutions of the 
jack on which the meat is hung. Air moves freely round the meat, 
but a draught so great as to check cooking is prevented by a bright 
metal screen which, by reflection, heats the part of the meat 
momentarily away from the fire. The free circulation of air a8 
the meat cooks distinguishes roasting and grilling from all other 
processes. 

Grilling or Broiling is in essentials precisely similar to roasting, 
but the food is held over the fire or under the heated {dates of the 
gas-griller, and the contact with the source of heat is much closer. 



COOKING BY INDIRECT HEAT 

A, Heated Ovens. 

Baking. The oven should be clean, well ventilated and at the 
temperature which is best suited to the food to be cooked. The 
temperature should be taken or tested before the food is put 
in and should be maintained and regulated carefully while baking 
is in progress. If a culinary thermometer is not available, the 
temperature may be gauged with a fair degree of accuracy by 
placing a small piece of white bread in the oven for five minutes 
exactly. If the oven is moderately hot, the bread will be biscuit- 
coloured by the end of that time ; if hot, golden brown ; if very 
hot or ' quick,' a more decided darker brown colour. 

B, Heated Mediums. 

The use of heated mediums for the cooking of foods makes it 
possible to regulate the temperature to a more exact degree and 
to do so more speedily than in other processes. The convection 
currents (see p. 42) set up in the medium ensure even distribution 
of heat over the food. 

Pnring. There are two varieties of frying : 

(1) Shallow frying : cooking in a small quantity of fat. 

(2) Deep frying : cooking in a quantity of fat sufficient to cover 
the food completely. 

Both methods oi frying are described fully in Chapter XV. 
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fief ore conadecuig Ite cwAsn^ i£ 1dd& Ijj TTwnff o? frtngm joiid 
water, it is neoeBsaiy to invAvimUa^ him watiar is fcifaplwd ^ 
heating. 



Experiment 1. Heat vster is a inaiDBr <ar mnwrpaa,, miwftirnug 
tiie changes ^diieh take pSaoe is it. Take 1^ teB^encteM wst^ 
a thermometer, holding it bo Hast 1i» im& is mader water wil^oat 
touching the hottom ol tiie TeeseL 

iSto^e 1. Small babUeB fonn, nst and fihalce tlie soifiioe ol 
the water very dighd j. Hiese' bdbUes axe formed by the 
expansion and ezpnlnon of air dinolved in the water. The water 
at the snr&tce is still so cool that the bobUes contract and sink 
again. 

Stage 2. The babbles grow larger. These are bubbles of water 
vapour, the invisible gaseons form which water takes as its 
temperature rises. As the bubbles come upwards they cause 
gentle movements of the still cold water on Uie surface, contact 
with which causes them to condense, or to become reconverted 
into water. At this point, the thermometer registers about 
71* Cent. (160® Fahr.). When it reaches a temperature of about 
82* Cent. (180* Fahr.) tiny bubbles are seen to reach the surface 
from time to time, bursting there. Water between these two 
temperatures is said to be ' simmering,' slowly or more rapidly, 
according as the lower or higher temperature is reached. 

Stage 3. The bubbles become still larger and finally rea(;h th«» 
surface in large numbers, their contents escaping as steam.' TIjp 
water is said to boil and is at a temperature of about Wf Oiif 
(212* Fahr.).* 

Experiment 2. Increase the heat so that the bubbles tmtn uunt^ 
rapidly. 

An increased quantity of steam forms and is rerr>//v<^J by ili#» 
air. The temperature registered bv the ihtfrmt^mimr in hh 
changed, showing that the additional heat emp)//y«)/J m^^^^ on\y 

of fitft boilmg initer 11 watehed, n^^ 

but about finch beyond It Mftclottd. Tb^ tfpti^ tt^ it^ m,^^ h MuAM 
mviaible water vaponr, n^b mm it cook m ^^Jmi^m^ m^.mk,^ 4^j^^ y^ 
water, fomiiiig the ckHid of steMi. ^ 

* The temperature at wUdi wailer Mh rsrks m4m 4 
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to form an increased amount of steam. If boiled for a sufficiently 
long time, all the water will eventually disappear as steam. Fast 
boiling, therefore, does not give increased heat and unless required 
for a definite purpose, is waste of fuel. 

Experiment 3. Let the water boil gently, cover the vessel 
closely with a lid, so that very little steam escapes. Notice that 
after a time the Ud becomes warm and its inner surface covered 
with drops of water. The steam condenses when it comes into 
contact with the cold lid and in doing so gives up its heat to it. 

In order not to waste heat, food should, as a rule, be cooked in 
covered pans. 

Experiment 4. Put some cold water in a flask or saucepan 
with a few grains of rice or some tiny pieces of blotting-paper. 
Heat the flask and notice that the water at the bottom rises up 
the middle, while an inrush of cold water takes place from the 
sides and upper surfaces. It is by these convection currents, as 
they are called, that the whole of the water becomes heated and 
that the heat is distributed evenly over the surface of food cooked 
in the water. 

Crooking in Double Pans. We may notice here that water may 
be the indirect as well as the direct means of cooking foods. When 
food is cooked in a double pan, such as a porridge pan, or its 
substitute, a jar or jug placed in a saucepan, it is put in the inner 
of the two vessels and surrounded by a jacket of heated water 
which passes on its heat to the food. As the water evaporates, 
more water at the same temperature must be added, lest the 
outer pan ' boil dry.' 

This device makes it possible to cook foods at a uniform tempera- 
ture for long periods of time with very little attention. The 
water in the outer pan cannot, under ordinary circumstances, be 
heated above its boiling point and the passage of its heat to the 
food in the inner pan goes on very slowly, so that there is very 
little risk of over-heating the food. Moreover, as long as the 
outer pan contains water, the food cannot burn. 

Steaming. By reason of its latent heat, steam has a greater 
heating value than the boiling water which produces it. 

We saw in Experiment 2 that though water which boils quickly 
does not register a higher temperature than that which boils slowly, 
it does produce a greater quantity of steam. That is to say, the 
additional heat used to make the bubbles of water vapour form 
more rapidly converts more and more water at boiling point into 
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rtesm at Ae aow ten^otaie. The liMt or eaeiSF ^o*^ ^^^ 
to tuxn water nitxi atoam ia not roj^stered by a dMnnonietar, and 
for tliia reaaon ia caDed 'lataot' or hidden heat; itisieooTeKd 
or releaaed whxsn the steam, on condfimiag, again becomet boUii^ 
water. We saw that oondensation takes place wh«i the steam 
cornea in eootact with a cool faibstanoe and ^tkMt as the steam 
condemns it gives np to the sobstanoe its latmt heat. 

¥nien aleam is naed to cook foods it pen^zates them thoroughly , 
ocMidenaiiig and ^ving np to the food its latent heat. Steam 
le-converted into watm takes np mudi less room than it did as 
steam, so that ^aoes are left in the food into which more steam 
pushes its way. This continues until steam has penetnit/ed 
the whole mass, and veiy thcntMigh coddng is thus ensured. 

Though the heating value of steam is greater than that of 
boiling water, steaming is a longer process than boiling, taking 
from one-third to one-half as long again. This seeming contra- 
diction is explained by the fact that Uie amount of steam used to 
steam a pudding, iar example, would, if re-converted into water, 
be hi less in bulk than the wat«r required to boil it. 



Q*- Oitp for top of Pipe. 
Steam Ripe, 

of Compartmeni. 

Trajf to coifed oowUfiMd 
SUatH, 

Voire to reffulate admission 
ofSteiim, 

Water Boiler. 

Opening for Jillinff Bailer, 



Pio. 9.— PsKRLRsa Pdddiso arsAMKR. 

Apiiaratus. The apparatus for steaming must bo so arranged 
that no water except that formed by conaensation of the steam 
comes into contact with the food. The most convenient apparatus 
is the regulation steamer (price 6s. 6d.-7s. 6d.) whose construction 
is shown in the diagram.^ 

^ A potato steamer, a tin vessel with a perforated bottom, placeil over a 
pan of boiling watef , can be substituted if necessary. 
B.C.B. D 
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The separate compartments make it possible to cook difierc 
foods at the same time without intermixture of their flavot 
and with no more fuel or space than would be required 
cook one. 

To use the Steamer. (I) Have the water boiler three-<][uartenl 
full of boiling water and keep it boiling steadily ; pour m morej 
boiling water as required, so that the pan does not boil diy. 

(2) rut the foodts which require most cooking in the lowertj 
compartment. 

(3) Put the cap on the top of the pipe, and pull out the valveij 
to allow steam to enter the compartments. 

(4) See that the lid fits tightly and remove it as seldom 
possible, so that the minimum of steam is lost. 

(5) When food is sufficiently cooked but is not to be served 
immediatelv, push in the valve so that the food keeps hot without 
further cooking. 

Foods may be steamed in two ways : 

(1) By direct corUact with the steam. This method is used for 
such firm, solid pieces of food as meat, vegetables which keep 
their shape and can be lifted easily out of the steamer. Such foods 
are put in the steamer without protection or covering of any kind, 
so that the steam surrounds and penetrates them. 

(2) By indirect contact with steam. This method is used for 
foods or mixtures of foods too soft and fragile to keep their shape 
without support. Such things as puddings, mixtures of minced 
meat or fish are put in a buttered mould and covered with paper 
made waterproof by greasing it, so that the condensed steam 
cannot soak into the food and make it sodden. In this method 
the steam gives up its latent heat to the vessel, which by conduc- 
tion passes on the heat to the contents. 

Processes allied to steaming. There are two methods of cooking 
foods in which steam plays a part and which, though not, strictly 
speaking, steaming, are often spoken of as such and can be 
substituted for it if necessary. 

Process 1. The food is put in a mould and ])lacod in a covered 
pan containing sufficient ooiling water to conio. half-way up the 
sides of the mould. The mould is thus heated partly by steam 
and partly by the water in whic/h it stands and as before, the food 
is cooked by conduction. Ah in steaining ])roper, the lid of the 
pan must fit closely, the water must boil steadily and bo replaced 
us it evaporates by more boiling water. 
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2. Th d is put between two buttered plateB and 

ed avfx MPf^ ^^ boiling water, tbe steam from which heats 

plates. This method is much used for fillets or cutsets of 

and tiiin pieces of poultry, e.g, the breast of a chicken. 

thidrer pieces of food a plate covered by a basin can 



There are three varieties of bmling : 
) The food itself, e.g. milk, sauce, is cooked at its bcnlii^ 
L 

I Tbe food, e.g. meat, fish, is cooked, though not, strictly 
king, ' boiled ' by direct contact with water or otto hquid 
illy cr nominally at boiling point ; the liquid, as a rule. 
B the food complet^y. 

is to be noted that in this case the term ' boiling ' is in- 
EBle, not <Mily as regards the food, which does not reach 
Bg point, but frequently also as regards the hquid medium 
k in some cases, e^. ' boiling ' meat, boils only for a few 
itn» and in other cases, e^. ' boihng ' fish, not at alL 
I The food is cooked by indirect o act witJi bcahng water 
acooked (a) in a covered bowl or 1 l, completdy surrounded 
toifing water, e^. boiling pi i or (6) in a double 

^an with bailing water n i : over it, after the 

Mr described on p. 42 for Di -j tXJM 

This di&fs from in i ml par- 



The liquid mgiliiiin is at a much lower t«npenitore-=- 
2* Cent- (leff'ldff Fahr). 

As a rule, large pieces of food are cut up before oookii^ 
der to expose a large surface to the action of the bested 
L In comparison with the size of the pieces id food, stewittf 
1 much longer than bocHng. 

The iianid used is ecHieidefaUy less in quantity thaa that 
red for boihng aod is served almost invariably as part of the 



e stew may be eooked in a p4aced at coe ie of the 

er a very low gafr-Eght or a w erven, j 

nren tenqMrsture whk-h is w» is fr i 

1 by ntfans of a dcMib^ ve , tm 

mrj to prevent twerhieasuig. £ ver w r4^ d^ 

essel mosc b« eover^d f^.miT to r in < < ol 
mhL 
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FirdeiKi Ck>okmg. 

Mention may here be made of ' fireless ' or * self ' cookers. 
These are constructed on the principle of a tea-cosy, and consist 
of a vessel in which the food is brought to the boil before being 
put into the cooker and a closed box, packed with non-conducting 
material, into which the vessel fits. The heat already in the food 
is retained by the packing, no cold air can get in and the food 
cooks slowly without further heating. 

The simplicity of the process, and its suitability for the cooking 
of stews of meat, pieces of bacon and ham, porridge and other 
foods which require slow and prolonged cooking, or which it 
is often convenient to coOk overnight are obvious. Fireless 
cooking has the further merit of being a very economical proceed- 
ing, especially in households in which all the cooking is done by 
gas. Again, the cookers are useful for keeping foods hot when 
the members of a family are liable to be late for meals, and are 
convenient when the cooking-space on a gas or coal stove is 
limited. 

A simple and inexpensive form of * fireless ' cooker is the hay- 
box often used by campers. 

To make a hay-box. Select a well-made wooden box or case 
of a size, which, when padded all over to a depth of 4-5 inches, 
will have a cavity just large enough to hold a saucepan or other 
cooking vessel of the desired capacity. The box must have a lid 
fastened to it with hinges and secured in front with a hasp and 
staple. Castors may be fitted at each corner of the box. 

Line the box and the lid, first with several thicknesses of news- 
paper, then with pieces of old flannel, blanket or inexpensive 
felt such as that sold for underlays for carpets. Fasten these 
in position with tacks, then pad the bqx tightly with clean fresh 
hay, covering it with calico or print to hold it in place. Arrange 
the padding of the lid so that it fits compactly over the padding 
of the box when the lid is shut. Make cushions of hay, which, 
when wedged tightly into place, will fill every cranny. If they do 
not do this quite perfectly, the spaces must be filled up with loose 
hay. 

An alternative plan is to dispense with the padding and cushions 
of hay, and pack clean loose hay very tightly under, over and all 
round the pan each time the cooker is used. If this is done, a flat, 
mattress-like cushion of hay, which can be lifted on and off without 
making a litter, is desirable for the top of the cooker. 
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To use the hay-hax,^ Begin the cooking of the food in the 
ordinary way over the fire or gas-light. Cover the pan tightly, 
wedging the lid with strips of paper, if necessary, to retain all 
the steam. Bring the food to the boil and cook it for a longer 
or shorter time, according to its kind. Meat, for example, 
obviously requires a longer preliminary cooking than is necessary 
for fruit. Experience soon shows how Ions the different foods 
should be cooked before being put in the cooKer. When the food 
is perfectly hot and the liquid boiling, take the pan from the fire, 
wrap it in a piece of flannel or blanket, or in several sheets of 
newspaper, and put it swiftly into the hay-box. Place the loose 
hay and the cushions in position, filling up the spaces round the 
pan very tightly. Shut down the lid, &8ten it and leave the pan 
undisturbed until the cooking is complete. The total length of 
time, including the ^ireliminary cooking should be about treble 
that allowed for cooking the food in the ordinary way. Cooking 
in a hay-box is such a slow process that it is practically impossible 
to over-cook foods. 



CHAPTER VII 

FOODSTUFFS AND FOODS 

Bbforb we can practise the processes of cookery described in 
the last chapter it is necessary to conader the nature of the UntdH 
with which we have to deaL 

Tlie tiasneB which form the body of a human being are composed 
ol eertain cmnplex substances. Daring life the timmtui are 
c«Mislaiidj wearing away and food is necessary to renew them^ to 
bnfld up new tiasiiea, and to ghre the body the energy required 
to warm it and to enable it to do wodc 

Hie complex substances ol which the tissues of the body are 
made are A the same kind as those whieh tana the tissnes fA 
pbjils» and food is ngcemaij to the Hfe gI |Jants jn^ aA it k» to 
tiie file o£ amrnah But ha^ the hkeneM endsi^ for jthmtA caa 
■ae as food matrffials wUdi would be qnrte csseiess to afiirr^^, 

1BAJ F* ofi<Acuvl isrjm **'ThA Ha^ '£>->•/ ^A 



il* ir«Biy' W MEL^&wrfcinay ^yg&taftgri^^ ^ hy 4^ W. fSiiXT^Mv. l ^A 
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As we have seen, green plants, those Which have chlorophyll, 
exist on the comparatively simple inorganic materials which they 
take direct from soil and water, and on the carbon dioxide of air, 
which the presence of sunlight enables them to use. From these 
they build up their tissues. Animals cannot do this ; with the 
exception of water, thev can use as food only materials which have 
already been changed rrom inorganic to organic matter. Human 
beings, that is to say, depend for their life on plants, and feed 
either on plants, or on the flesh and products, e.g, milk, eggs, of 
other animals, which in their turn have been nourished by plants. 
Most human beings live on a mixed diet, and eat both plant and 
animal substances. 

Classification of Foodstuffs. The substances of which the 
tissues of human beings and plants are composed and which 
human beings require for food are classified thus : 

Organic. Nitrogenous, Proteids. 

Albuminoids. 
Non-nitrogenous. Carbohydrates. 

Fats. 

Vegetable Acids. 
Inorganic. Water. 

Salts. 

These complex foodstuffs, as they are called, are distributed 
among the different plant and animal substances used by man 
as food. 

OROANIG FOODSTUFFS 

Proteid8» which are distinguished from other foodstuffs by the 
fact that they contain nitrogen, are found both in animal and 
vegetable foods, but more abundantly in the former, for example, 
in meat, fish, eggs and milk. All plant substance has some 
proteid, but with the exception of certain storage organs of plants 
which hold reserves of food, the amount is very small. Vegetable 
proteids are most abundant in the legumes, peas, beans and lentils, 
and to a lesser extent in some cereals, e.g, wheat, oats. Plant 
proteids are less digestible than those found in animal foods, being 
contained in cells of a tough vegetable fibre known as cellulose. 

The different forms of proteids present in the different foods, 
though composed of precisely the same elements, differ somewhat, 
as we shall see, in their properties, though nearly all are coagulated 
or hardened by heat or other agents. 



^Eei is» tibED^ ans- fioamii iiL thft aoimBetnrQ' tskSBUB^ ^mi bQiii» of 
jMrmafa Jhsw sat «atzactsd fram. tJisBe^ by pcotmng!^ botfini^ 

vioSr Es vcgfftiaftrifr su&BtaHice^ pacticTiiaiiy in t^ ston^ dC^C^ii^ 



^1) iShvsi is owifay ned iiL lairgie qmiititi«& La e«c«db ;uui ui 
n&er sBudier ^mniiitiffii iiL legxDiies. as wdQ. as m 

wiKie l^ej- ioraiL aft t&fi^ &iid» ]xp«w aod dbo bi c«dE^ 
(3) C^Shdmm m figRimi hi aH Teg^iable siibst»iic«> fomui^ tk# 

waAa of tfe piuiik eeHsw. 
BilL X&ese ace c^ botk annnaL and Teg«tftbl« ongiou Ammad 

istB aze £o<EiBd is jotk of egg, mesfc^ fish, milk, tHitt»r ; r^^^i^M,^ 

iats is 0&T& chI ajid Tegeiaciaii '^ aixt-birlit«s.^ Soom ei»«<its> 

audi as oats aisd hm^iefy ctHxtain fat& 



Water is cootKiifid, oft«i in large quantt^es^ in aU foodk 
fliJia are pseseiis in most foods. Common salt (sodium eUodd<») 
is added to many foods dozing eocddng or eating oir both. 
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Foods can be tested to determine what classes of f oodstulb ai« 
present in th^n, and foodstn^ in their turn can be tested to 
determine of what eiem^its, e.g. carbon, hydrogen^ oxygeu> 
nitrogen, etc., they are composed. Flour, for example, can be 
shown l^ means of iodine solution to contain starch. Starch, a 
carbohydrate foodstuS, gives ofE water vapour when it is heated, 
denoting the presence of hydn^en and oxygen ; if the heating 
is continued further, the starch becomes charred and blackened, 
indicating carbon. Further tests will show that in addition to 
starch, flour contains two proteids which, when mixed with water, 
form the substance known as gluten. Gluten in its turn can be 
shown to contain not only hydrogen, oxygen and carbon, but 
also nitrogen and other elements. 

Again, if the proteid albumen, contained in the white of an 
^g, be tested, it can be shown to be made of the same elements 
as ^uten, though further experiments will show that the two differ 
as to th^ properties. 
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Properties of fe^oodstufb. 

Some knowledge of the properties of foodstuffs, and particularlf 
of the way in which they are affected by cooking, is necessary in 
order that each food may be treated in the best possible manner. 
From the cook's point of view, one foodstuff generally predomi- 
nates in a food. In cooking eggs, meat and fish, for example, 
it is the effect of cooking on the ^roteids these foods contain 
which has chiefly to be borne in mind. In cooking vegetaUes 
and cereals the effects of the processes on cellulose and starch 
have to be considered. 

The illustrative experiments given in the following chapters are 
intended to show those properties of the foodstuffs which have a 
direct bearing on the cooking of the food of which they form a part. 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE COOKING OF PROTEID FOODS : EGGS 

The white of an egg is a colourless, sticky fluid, only divisible with 
difficulty. It consists of water and almost pure albumen, the 
name given to this particular form of proteid. 

The yolk is a thick, semi-liquid, yellow substance, enveloped 
in a skin. It is surrounded by the white which is denser 
immediately round the yolk than elsewhere and is twisted at 
each end of the yolk into white cords, often spoken of as the 
' specks ' of the egg. The yolk of egg, in addition to proteid, 
contains much fat. 

Properties of Egg-Albumen. The following experiments illus- 
trate these properties of egg-albumen which directly influence 
the treatment and cooking of eggs. 



Experiment. 



( 1 ) Action of cold water. 
Put white of egg in a 
test-tube ; add cold 
water and shake. 



Result. 



Egg dissolves in the water. ^ 



^ If the egg 18 not quite fresh, the liquid is often cloudy. 



JxMlCB?^! -BKiwx 



St 



(2) 



Drop A littiB vlils of 

(3) 
Pat white of en in a 

test-iobe and pba in 
a pan of cold water. 
Pat a thermometer in 
the egg and anolher 
in the pan. Heat the 
water doidy and stir 
the egg so that it is 
heatedevenl^. Notice 
the changes m the egg 
and the temperatares 
registered by the ther- 
mometers when the 
changes occur. 

(4) Action of Weak 

Acids. 
Put white of egg in a 
test-tube and adolemon 
juice. Repeat the ex- 
periment using vinegar. 

(5) Action of Beating 

or Whisking, 
Put white of egg on a 
pUkte, add a pinch of 
salt and beat with an 
egg- whip or knife. 



ixt OTaigrtfeliwi iikJlRt a ticai 



(ifWalHr.^ : Xwqi. oflOia^ Apg f saw <rf 
SOP C— IW* F. 1 Saf* C—iar F. Wktteaflwi&^^r 



loopc— airF. 



9P C--I9r F. White and ikm^ 



Aflnr 3 minates at 



lOOPC— 212*F. 



srC^-aOS^F. White and to 

iSamfy m% that 



held Ufftghl in 
iU 



Slight coagulation results^ causing the egg to 
become cloudy. 



Egg loses its tenacity and becomes a light, frothy 
substance with air-bubbles entangled in it. 



Note. To ' beat the white of an egg stifiBy * is to continue the 
beating until the egg is so stifi that it will keep its shape when 
dropp^ from the beater. Over-beating destroys the smooihneiMi 
and makes the egg dry and flaky by over-stretching the bubbles 
80 that they collapse in much the same way as soap bubbloM 
which have been blown too far. The egg should no beat«n 
inmiediately before use ; the froth subsides quite soon. 

The yolk also holds air when beaten, though not to the UAtm 
extent as the white. 

^The temperatares given are an average of the resuiU obteiii«d (ft >• 
series of experiments. They are fooad to vary sUgbily with ikfi i 
of the egg. 
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METHODS OF COOKINO EGGS 

Whole Eggs. A. In Shell. (1) Boiled (soft or hard). 

B. Without Shell. (1) Steamed (in moulds). 

(2) Poached. 

(3) Fried. 

Beaten Eggs. A. Cooked in medium of heated butter. 

(1) Buttered or Scrambled Eggs, Tomato 

Toast, etc. 

(2) Lemon Cheese, Orange Cheese. 

B. Cooked in medium of heated milk. 

(1) Plain Custards. 

(2) * Cabinet ' Custard-Puddings. 

Beaten Eggs are also used : 

(a) As a means of introducing air into mixtures, e.g. sponge 
cakes, light puddings. 

(b) To bind together mixtures of meat, fish, etc., as in rechaufies 
or of sugar and ground almonds as in Macaroons. 

(c) Te form a protective casing for foods which are to be fried. 

In all cooking of eggs the results of the experiments should be 
borne in mind and only just sufficient heat used to bring them 
to the right degree of firmness or thickness. 

Boiled Eggs. Soft-boiled Eggs. 

Experiment I. Put an egg in a small saucepan containing 
sufficient boiling water to cover it. Put on the lid and place the 
pan for 6-8 minutes where the water will keep hot but will not boil. 
Allow 1-2 minutes extra for each additional egg. 

Experiment 2. Put an egg in a small saucepan and cover with 
cold water ; heat the water gently to boiling point and boil 
1 minute. Serve the egg at once. 

Experiment 3. Put an egg in a small saucepan of boiling water 
and boil 3J minutes. 

In Experiment 1 the temperature of the boiling water falls to 
about 77° Cent. (170° Fahr.). When the egg is opened, the white 
is seen to be a soft, tender jelly and the yolk lightly and evenly 
set. In Experiment 2 the egg is in a similar condition. In Ex- 
periment 3, though the white of the egg is firmly set, the yolk is 
sel^ on the outside only ; this is because the cooking has been 
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^ nfHd tA mllov the htU to mdi tb« reati^ of tW ytdk, 
thich is still semi-liqiiitL 
Bard-boUed Eggt. 

Ef^ which ve firmly set «re 60iiietiin«B Kquiral for as» in 
nlads vr saoces or for <riha puiposes. 

Melkod. Pnt the eggs into boiUng water and- boil gralJy for 
10-15 minates ; if the ^gs are to be stuffed, allow the longer 
lime. Cover with cold water, then remove shells and sldns. 

Btntted Em : Qtmt, AncboTTt ot Sudine Bsn. 

ImfnditKlt. \ n tableepoonful finely chopped crcM or 

1 I vKtorcren. 

I hud-boiled eggs. Or. 

I t^iapoanfnl bntter. V pliu J I UMpoonfiil uichovv euence. 
SmH, pepper, cayenne. Or, 

/3 sardinea. boned and ildnned. 
J y\i teMpoonful finely chopped pantey. 

Gunish of creaa, watercreei or otiier ulsd. 
Method. (1) Remove the shells and skins from the eggs and cut 
them in h^ acrosB the width ; remove the yolks. Cut a small 
slice from the bottom of each piece of white of egg so that it will 
stand firmly. 

(2) Wash, dry, and chop the cress and mix it, or the anchovy 
essence or sardines and parsley as the case ma^ be, with the yolks, 
batter and seasonings. Work the misttire into a smooth paste, 
robbing it throogh a sieve or strainer if necessary. 

(3) ^11 the egg-cases with the mixture, piling it high. Arrange 
them in a dish and garnidi with the stuad, cueMly washed, 
picked and dried. 



SftTcnirj Ekcb- 

IntniieMb. f 2 Ua^HMtfab fee wUte bttad-eramU. 
For BKh tfg\ t tta mf efotJmU » a # l y efaopyed p*ralny. 
(MlMdpayper. 



Method. (1) Batter a daiiole wootd or » ea^ ud press two- 
thirds of the tmad-cramb miitroc oa Co (^ bottom and sidM 
Break the egg whOe iMo the moold aad ^dde the nst <^ th« 
mixture oa top. Cover wi& hBtCawl mmt. 

(2) Put in Ae ba«t«« at m MoeMM * rim 
down, w tvo or Aw Mil «f iBCAift jaM 
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on this, putting it on the side of the pan away from the fire or gas- 
light, and pour in boiling water to come rather more than half-way 
up the sides of the mould. Cover the pan and let the wat^ 
simmer gently until the egg is set just sufficiently to turn out 
without breaking. Time, 10-15 minutes. 

(3) Turn the egg on to the buttered toast, garnish with tiny 
pieces of parsley and serve on a hot dish. 

Note, When the boiling water comes into contact with the 
cold mould its heat is at once reduced, so that the egg is cooked 
at a low temperature. The placing of the moulds on a plate or 
paper helps to prevent over-cooking. If the egg rises or is pierced 
with small holes, the heat has been too great. The rising is due 
to expansion of air imprisoned in the mould when the egg was put 
in. The holes are caused by water in the egg being changed into 
steam and forcing a way out. 

Poached Eggs. 

(1) Prepare buttered toast on which to serve the eggs and put 
it on a warm dish where it will keep hot. 

(2) Put in a frying-pan enougn water to cover the egss. 
Bring it to the boil, add ^ teaspoonful salt and ^ teaspooimil 
lemon-juice or vinegar. 

(3) Break the eggs, one at a time, into a saucer or cup, taking 
care not to pierce the skins of the yolks. Slip them carefully 
into the boihng water and at once reduce the neat so that the 
water simmers. Baste the eggs with water if necessary ; cook 
until the whites are just set and until a white skin forms over 
the yolks. Time, 2|-4^ minutes. 

(4) Lift out eggs, one by one, on a drainer, hold over a clean 
towel for a moment to dry them, then trim the edges,. place on 
the toast, garnish with parsley and serve at once. 

Note, Since the egg is neither in its shell nor in a mould the 
water at first must be boiling to set it. Lemon juice or vinegar 
is added for the same purpose. Undue hardening of the egg is 
avoided by reducing the heat of the water at once. 

A method of serving poached eggs with spinach is described on 
p. 139. 

Fried Eggs with Bacon or Ham. 

Method, (1) Cut away the rinds and trim the edges of the 
bacon or ham. Warm the frying-pan and cook the bacon or 
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[iam slowlj, tanuBg it oecaaoiuJlT, until it is cooked throimk 
and is cii^ mud li^tiy browned. Put on m hot dish snd inmp 



(2) Heat the dripping imtQ it gives off s bunt blue vspour. 
Slip in the eggs, one at s time, from s saucer or cup and at oncii 
redace the heat ; baste with the dripping. When the eggs am 
set lightly, lift them out, place on the bacon or ham and iH^rrn at 
once. 

Noie, The heat of fat at frying-point is considerably gri»ar<»r 
than that of IxMling water ; the eggs therefore cook mom rapidly 
than when they are poached. 

Beaten Eggi cooked m a Hedinm of BeaM Butter* 
ExamjiU 1. Botteied Eggs, Tomato Toast, eto. 





So&AiaLiD 'Eooa. 


Tomato Toaht. 


1 oz. butter. 
1 tett^Kxmfal 
thyme (op- 

tiOOAl). 

Salt, pepper, eaj- 

enne. 

2es0i. 

1 i~^"i.i.« Mifiii 


1 oz. batter. 
1 teMpoonfal 

chopped pari- 

ley. 

i teacpoonfal 
chopped fhsUot, 

Salt,pepper,c»y- 
emie. 

1 *«kL.^...w««#«.t 


1 oz. batter. 

2 mediaiD'rizfid 
tomatoes, 
•Idnned ami 
•lined. » 

1 tesiRHxmfal 
chopped fballot. 

Salt, pepp#»f, rrfty 



ToiVDffs o« Hkm 

tOAUT, 



1 oz. bnttur* 

2 oz. Utmn uuukmi 

n bopped ftimiy. 

b#fb», 
rMiit, p*fpp#r, *.'<ty- 



ynflk^ milh. 



For aU^-^ tmaSk iqiiSfMi td Uttteritd toMt, 



Method. (1) Make toast, btttt«r it, and k^ it b<>€. 

(2) Mdt I oz. gI bntt«r in a pan, sM mxlk t( uis«d, «««j&owi^i»; 
h^bs and scrfid ingredients and h«at untiil ikey ar*: tkonHiithiy 
warm or cooked^ as the case requires. 

(3) Beat the e^m until tL.ey run Uk^ly iwux Xh^ ^MfuX^^r aiMi 
add them to the otbtr ingr^lieuu. 



»To 
fora 



tlM» resD«T«J <4 Ube dkiv put xhnf Wuieto«» m bMilui^ w«tvf 
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(4) Stir over a gentle heat until the eggs are lightly set and f 
the consistency of soft porridge ; they 8ti£Een slightly as they |^ 
cool. If the eggs are over-cooked they will be dry and tough. 

(5) Arrange the egg mixture on the toast, garnish with parsley 
and serve at once. 

Note. In dishes of this kind, the butter in which the eggs are 
cooked, unlike the fat used in fr3ring whole eggs, becomes part 
of the dish. If eggs cooked in this fashion are to be served with 
bacon, bacon fat may be substituted for the butter. 

Example 2. Lemon Cheese ; Orange Cheese. 

Ingredients. 
Lemon Cheese. Orange Cheese. 

2 oz. butter. 2 oz. butter. 

2 oz. lump sugar. 2 oz. lump sugar. 
6 oz. castor sugar. 6 oz. castor sugar. 
Rind and juice of 2 lemons. Rind and juice of 2 oranges. 

Juice of } lemon. 

3 eggs. 4 eggs. 

Method. (1) Choose fresh and clear-skinned lemons and 
oranges. Wipe the rinds and rub them with lumps of sugar to 
remove the oily flavouring. Continue until the rinds are quite 
smooth ; the rubbing must not remove any of the white skin 
under the rind or the cheese will have a bitter flavour. 

(2) Put the butter, lump and castor sugar and the strained 
fruit- juice into the inner vessel of a double saucepan and pour 
boiling water round. Stir the mixture and heat until the sugar 
is completely dissolved and the mixture hot, but not so hot as 
to curdle the egg. 

(3) Beat the eggs well and add a little cautiously to the butter, 
etc., in the pan. If there is no sign of curdling, that is, of tiny 
hardened pieces of egg, add the remainder, stirring well. 

(4) Continue to stir the egg methodically and heat until the 
mixture forms a thin coating over the back of the spoon and 
clings to the tip. Then pour at once into jars and cover with 
parchment paper. 

Lemon and Orange Cheese are frequently substituted for jam as 
the filling for sponge sandwiches or for afternoon tea sandwiches 
of white or brown bread. 

Beaten Eggs cooked in Medium of Heated Milk. 

1. Plain Custards. These are mixtures of eggs and sweetened, 
flavoured miljc. When a semi-liquid or so-called ' boiled ' custard 



rs&ssmw&asB: wbs^ 

is made, AeMnte»»gtmiflTTm«Tgiif^inifl:g^liw^ 

aettiiig or thifil»wfifn^ of i^ -n^ ^[wbe it i^ roimiHttHmy vixE JBsd^ 

fliick cream. A «iM lamtH rd je Mt unflatm^Mfifl joifl JSvomtoi^ 

The degree of tiWW'fciWMB Iff femME "to iidii^ 

dqioidB on t^ nmi&Br i£ -«g^ lasd in jfynpnriaaa :to 1^ iixn&. 

Proportmm tfE^^MiSk. 






CtuiardsiobesBrwei \ Cm^bm4e iif itt ttmrnai <bUL \ 
ta a DiA or MmM. MmtOl MmMiL Luiye Jf<nd&i 

llmjgeeggto 2<egBto Sfi^gito j 2«!^«m 

i pint of milk. {finftciriaflL. fpntolFBaBL ; | |pHi% «C wiilk. 

or or 

1 small egg to S-4 «|g|^ tct 

f pint of milk. I pint <Af milk^ 



Adiiiums for AU — 1-2 teaipoanlab sugar to ( pint of wUk« 

Pfneh of salt. 
Vanilla or almond easence, etc 

The qnantitj of eg^ may alwa3p8 be increased but not decr««uiiiH(, ami 
two yolks may be sobstitated for a whole egg. 

Making ofSoUd Custards. 

Preparation, Break eggs, remove ' specks * and bi^di v^ll Attii 
the required amount of milk, pinch of salt, sugar and vanllU ur 
almond essence ; mix well. 

Cooking. (1) Baked Custards. 

Pour the custard into a buttered pie-diiih and mraiti d hi I In 
nutmeg on top. Put the dish in a baking tin, with holliMtf \\\ 
warm water round to act as a water-jacket ; btikti in v^ MMitlttuiM 
oven. The water must simmer gently ; if it hmuiniM <Hti Imi) 
add a httle cold water. Time : 1 pint cuMUnl, ^ti 41) M)IhiH»)n 

(2) Steamed Custards. Pour the prepaM t^mUi't) )m(m ImiI )i>M't| 
darioles or moulds and cover with buii^ri«<J piipi>r Mm^i^m^ IIm* 
saucepan as directed on p. 53 for steaming i^ggn in MMiHlflu Tmim 
in bculing water, letting it comii ab«/ui 1 iiM^li M|/ iU^ i^uU>h hI 

^ A more economical custard can \m mtAi* |/y tn^ttd I ^fiHtt^tttijltHl nh'hm 
floor to thicken each i pint of milk, wfmt i t^ wm^Hmtt^ NAI HHft^U hH 
p. 118. 
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daridles and half-way up the sides of larger moulds. Put the 
custard to one side of the pan and place the pan so that the heat 
does not come directly under the custard. The water must 
simmer very gently ; on no account must it boil. Time : J pint 
moulds, 20-30 minutes ; 1 pint mould, f-1 hour. 

If a regulation steamer is used, the water in the boiler must 
boil only gently. 

Tests for Cooking, Baked and steamed custards are sufficiently 
cooked when they are lightly set in the centre and when a clean 
cut can be made in them with a knife. 

If the cooking has been successful, the t^ustard will be tender 
and perfectly smooth, not tough and sponge-like. If it has risen 
and is full of holes, the cooking has been too rapid. As in the 
case of eggs cooked in moulds, the rising is due to expansion of 
enclosed air and the holes to the conversion of some of the water 
into steam. Wateriness of the custard is also due to over-cooking. 
A custard cooked with the right degree of heat is a soft solid in 
which a considerable amount of liquid is still distributed. If too 
much heat is used, the solid parts set still more firmly and cause 
the liquid to separate out, so that the custard ' breaks ' and 
becomes watery. 

Making of Semi-Liquid Custards or * Boiled ' Custards. 

(For ingredients see p. 57.) 

The risk of curdling is diminished if these are prepared in a 
double saucepan or in a jug placed inside a saucepan. 

Method. (1) Put the milk in the inner vessel and pour boiling 
water round it. Make the milk thoroughly hot and add sugar. 

(2) Add a small portion of the beaten egg to the heated milk ; 
if there is no sign of curdhng add the remainder, stirring carefuUy. 
Eeduce the heat so that the water surrounding the custard simmers 
gently. 

(3) Cook the custard, stirring all the time, until it is thick 
enough to coat the back of the spoon. It will become thicker as 
it cools and should then be the consistency of thick cream. The 
first sign of thickening is the ease with which the spoon moves on 
the bottom of the pan, due to the setting of the custard there. 

(4) Add the vanilla or almond essence and serve. 

Signs of Over-cooking. Slight over-cooking causes curdling 
of the custard ; if the heating is continued still further the custard 
thickens so much that it resembles thin ' buttered ' egg. At the 
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first suspicion of over-cookiiig plunge the vessd containing the 
custard into a bowl of cold water. 

2. Cabinet Oustaid Pnddingi. 

These consist of custard with a basis of bread, cake, etc. The 
custard is poured over the bread or cake, and when a sufficient 
quantity has been absorbed, the pudding is steamed or baked until 
tne egg sets just sufficiently to make the parts of the pudding 
cohere and form a solid mass. The same care is necessary to 
avoid over-heating as in cooking plain custards, though the solid 
bread or cake perhaps makes the custard rather less liable to 
become over-cooked. 

The ingredients found in puddinss of this type are : 

Basis, (a) Bread-crumbs, or £ce of stale bread or light- 
coloured crusts, or slices of bread and butter, or tea-cakes. 

Or (6) Stale cake, sponge-cake or sponge-biscuit with a few 
macaroons or ratafias. 

Custard, 1-3 eggs to every | pint of milk required, pinch of salt, 
sugar and flavouring. 

Additions, (a) Sultanas or raisins or currants ; candied peel. 

Or (b) Glac6 cherries and angelica. 

Or (c) Jam. 

There must be just enough custard to cover the solid part of 
the pudding. For a baked pudding, the dish should be almost 
fuU, but the mould for a steamed pudding should be filled only 
three-quarters of the way up. 

Method. Cut the bread or cake into small dice, crumble 
biscuits or macaroons. Warm the milk, espedaUy when the 
bread or cake is very dry ; warm milk is absorbed more readily 
than cold milk, but it must not be so hot as to cook the eggs. 
Beat the eggs, and add them with the sugar, salt and flavourings 
to the milk. Pour the custard over the oread or cake, cover the 
mixture and let it stand for ^ hour or longer, until the bread, etc., 
is soft and swollen and the custard almost completely absorbed. 
When bread-crumbs are used a shorter steeping suffices. 

Butter a mould or pie-dish and if the pudding is to be turned 
out, decorate it with fruit. If jam is used, put it at the bottom of 
the mould or dish. Put in the pudding mixture lightly, adding 
any fruit, etc., not used in decoration, and bake or steam as for 
plain custards, until the pudding is lightly set in the centre. 

Illustrative recipes are appended. 

B.O.B. B 
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COMPARATIVE RECIPES F 



PUDDDTO. 


Baris. 


CUSTAED. 

Eaos AND MtiiK. Flavourings. 


Bread and 

Butter 

Pudding. 


3 thin pieces of bread 
and butter, cut 
into neat squares, 
with crusts re- 
moved. 


1 egg and i pint 
milk (For IJ 
pints of milk 
for a larger 
pudding 2 eggs 
will suffice.) 


Pinch of salt. 

i oz. sugar. 

Essence of vaniU 
almonds or pin< 
grated lemon r 


Teacake, 
Sfonoe-cake, 
or Cake 
Pudding. 


1 stale tea cake. 
Or 2 penny sponge 

cakes. 
Or the equivalent of 

the above in plain 

cake. 


i pint milk. 


Pinch of salt. 

i oz. sugar. 

Essence of vauil 
pinch of gr 
lemon rind. 


Pt.atn 

Cabinet 

Pudding. 


i lb. stale bread in 
i inch dice. 


legg. 

i pint milk. 


Pinch of salt. 

1 oz. sugar. 

Essence of vanil 
almonds or pii 
grated lemon i 


ViENNOTSE 

Pudding. 


i lb. stale bread in 
i inch dice. 


2-3 eggs. 
i pint milk. 


Pinch of salt. 

Grated rind of I 
lemon. 

1 oz. sugar, "j 

1 tea- [ 
spoonful j ^ 
water. j 


Cabinet 
Puddings. 


2 oz. plain cake or 
2 oz. sponge cake or 
sponse biscuit, with 
crumbs of maca- 
roons or ratafias. 


1 large or 

2 small eggs. 
^ pint milk. 


Pinch of salt. 

i oz sugar. 

Essence of vanil 
almonds or pii 
grated lemon r 


Lemon 
Pudding. 


J pint fine white 
bread-crumbs. 

Note. If a stiffer pud- 
ding than this quantity 
of crumbs makes is liked, 
increase the proportion. 
Cf. Recipe on pp. C2, 63. 


Yolks of 2 eggs. 
1 pint of milk. 


Pinch of salt. 
2 oz. sugar. 
Juice and grated 
of 1 lemon. 
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PUbDINO. 



QUSEN 

Pudding. 




J pint fine white 
bread-ornmbs. 



CVffflBD. 

Boos AMD Milk. Vlajovmxmqb. 



Yolkiof l-2egg8. 
i pint milk. 



Pinoh of fait. 
2 02. tngar. 
Orated rind of 
lemon. 



Misoellaneoiis Uief . 

Whites of eggs and sugar form the meringue mixture put on 
the top of certain puddings and sweet pastries. Whites of eggs 
are also used to bind together sugar and desiccated cocoanut or 
ground almonds to form sweet cakes. 

Meringue for Tarts, Paddings, etc. Beat the whites of eegs very 
stiffly. Then add for each white used ^2 oz. of siftea castor 
sugar, folding it in lightly but thoroughly. Put the meringue in 
heaped spoonfuls on the top of the pudding or pastry. Sift castor 
or icing sugar over and put the dish in a very cool oven for f hour or 
longer, till the meringue is faintly browned and crisp'on the outside. 
If the egg is beaten too little or too much, or if the meringue is 
put into too hot an oven, its texture will be leathery. 

If a less rich meringue is desired, the white of egg may be beaten 
stiffly as before and merely have a little sugar sifted over it. In 
this case it is best served as it is without cooking. 

Cocoanut Cones. 

Ingredients. 
3 oz. dosiccated cocoanut. White of 1 egg. 

3 oz. castor Bugar. Few glac6 cherries. 

Method. Mix the cocoanut and sifted sugar together. Beat 
the egg slightly, and fold in the cocoanut and sugar. There 
should be sufficient egg to hold the sugar and cocoanut together, 
without making the mixture at all moist or soft. A little milk 
may be added if necesHary. Put the mixture in tiny cone shapes 
on a baking tray covered with rice paper or greased with butter ; 
put u small piece of cherry on the top of each, sift sugar over and 
Dakc in a cool oven for about } hour, till the mixture is set and 
tAe cakea very faintly browned. 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE CXX>KING OF PROTEID F00D8 : MEAT 

The leaji part d meat consists of bundle® of mu9cl«» hM fK^fit^fh^T 
by connectiTe tiaBaea. Each bundle consists of a numbi^r of 
fibres. I^ by means of two needles, some fibrewH art> Aop»r<it<V(i out « 
soaked in salt wat», and examined under the microm'otH', th^^y ^xp 
seen to resemble hollow tubes. 

The fat of meat is contained in cells which ano nmTwoil togoUtf^r 
in large numbers or are distributed among the Ahri^n And t4MUf»fi.^ 

Meat Albumen. The ' juices ' of meat contained in and clin^init 
to the fibres consist of water holding certain BubAt-ancei^ in volnUon. 
One of these substances is meat-albumen, whoso propertied re 
semble those of egg-albumen. 

Properiief of Heat Proteids. 



1. Action of CM Water. 

Shred 1-2 oz. lean 
steak, scraping it across 
the grain. Pat into a 
tumbler, cover with cold 
water, and lotive 10-20 
minutes, stirring oc- 
casionally. 

Filter some of the 
extract. 



Substances dissolve out which timk«« thn Wfifpt- 
first a faint yellow, thi»n a rnl t^ilour. An Um 
colour of the water dcr|rrnii, iho ttirni hnrntnpn 
paler. 



A clear red liquid is obtaintHl. 



* These facts may conveniently be demonstrAt^v] by rxarninirif^ iht^ liinrl 
leg of a rabbit and a section of the muscle of ax\ ox, e.g. «Ju\»x\i\w ^^*^^. 
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Experiment. 



2. Stages of Coagulation 
of Extract. 

(a) Put in a test tube a 
thermometer and suffi- 
cient filtered extract to 
cover the bulb. Put the 
test tube in a beaker 
or pan of cold water 
with a second thermo- 
meter. Heat slowly and 
note the temperatures 
at which changes occur. 

(6) Filter half the con- 
tents of the test tube, 
examine the residue 
and filtrate. 

(c) Continue to heat 
the remainder of the 
extract. 

3. Action of Weak 

Acids on Extract. 
Put some filtered ex- 
tract in a test tube and 
add a little lemon juice 
or vinegar. 

4. Action of Boiling 

Water. 
Put a small piece of 
meat (1-2 oz.) into a 
pan of boiling water and 
boil for a moment or 
two. Cut open and 
examine the meat. 



Result. 



Temperature 

of Water. 

61°C.— 142"^ 

eS^C— 154**^ 

80"C.— 176''F. 



Temperature 

of Extract. 

SS** C— 128** F. 

57''C.— 135*»F. 

72''C.— 161*»F. 



Appearance of 

Extract. * 
Cloudy. 

Opaque. 
Small pieces of 
semi-soUdy light 
brown sub- 
stance are seen 
in the liquid. 



The residue is a soft jelly-like substance, re- 
sembling soft-boiled white of egg in consistency. 
It is albumen extracted from me meat. 
The filtrate is a clear transparent liquid. 

Dark-brown, gritty pieces of albumen float in 
a clear watery liquid. 



Extract becomes clouded, showing slight 
coagulation ; colour changes to deep orange. 



A rind or case about the thickness of a sixpence 
has formed on the outside of the meat ; the 
interior is still raw and red. 

The water is a faint yellow colour, showing that 
the hardening of the meat on the surface has 
allowed of only a slight loss of the soluble sub- 
stance. 



When meat is tested after the soluble albumen has been ex- 
tracted, it is found that it still contains an abundance of proteid 
matter, mainly the substance known as myosin. Myosin re- 
sembles meat-albumen in that, as we have seen, it is hardened 
by heat, but diiTcrs from it in being insoluble in water, though 

^ The temperatures given are an average of the results obtained in a 
series of experiments. They vary slightly owing to the difficulty of dis- 
tiaguiahing precisely when each change occurs. 
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j lb. feaa, juicy beef 0ffDai£«faHfisy. ^ IB. litoia. :uti^ VLttfM^tt 6N«flL ^Mf^hH:^ 

from nunp or rsam^ <Riii vir msmL^ v^£ li(^> 

^ pint water. t ^^i^ w9Mr. 

Pmch of lah. Ptm:& «;£ «dBt. 

The mdkod of piepariiig the ex6rKt& tds^ ^Mi Ih^ V^^^U^ vN)f 
the expenmoitB jibI deschbciL is as &o(Iow;$ : 

(1) RemoTe fat and giu^ irom the m^l and ^hnni \l A^i^v 
to expose a large surface ; if time is shorty chop or milHM^ \^. 

(2) Put meat, water and salt into a bowl, covt^. ami »t<EH(^|^ \ \\\\\\\ 
or longer, stirring occasionallj. 

(3) Put the extract into a double sauoepatu with ouUt wi^hM' \\\ 
the outer pan. Heat slowly, tiU the water-]aok(>i nituuuMii ^m\\>{ 
Cook carefully thus for 40-50 minutes ; from {\\\\^ lo HlMW nMf 
the extract and press the meat against tho sidos of th^ \\m 

(4) When the extract has just lost its rmidlsli (MihiMh \\^^n^ \\ 
through a coarse strainer or through butter tmifilin. A(Im ^rf y^ftHH 
and celery salt (if seasonings are allowable) M\i\ ri»MMtVH i\\\ lfft(<M 
of fat by drawing strips of kitchen (mp^r Msti^n^ IIih wihUiI' 
Serve in a warmed cup or basin. 

Meat extracts do not kefp good long M\f\ n\\h\M K^ h\fi\U' \u 
quantities sufficient for one riay only. Ih ft^ S^tmi IhHti, fr/fl I ^^i ut 
in a jar in a pan of boiling wat^ and 1^h,^h ^dl hoi 

Food Value of Meat Kcr/rnrts. ft hnni ihn hf^ Ho&^int fr^ih 
stands undisturbed for a nh/wt ft»rr»A »f, ^pn^n4M t^Uf \ nfi h^^- tn 
The upper layer of clear fJnid tAfmn^A fA ftnM yM\^%.\i\ M^\\Wa\\ 
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the mineral salts of meat and certain substances known as 
' extractives ' which give meat its characteristic flavour and 
have valuable stimulating properties. The lower layer consists 
of soft flake-like particles of hghtly-set albumen, the only genuinely 
nutritious material in the extract. If the meat used is of poor 
quality or if it is heated to too high a temperature, the extract is 
practically worthless as food. Indeed, it is the general opinion 
that however carefully they are made, extracts can only contain 
a small percentage of the nutriment of the meat. They should 
be regarded not as food, but rather as tonics or medicines, which 
by virtue of their stimulating properties give the body temporary 
energy. They are easily digested and absorbed and are valuable 
in cases of exhaustion or of weak digestion, but they cannot 
re-build the tissues wasted by illness, though they help to prevent 
further loss. 

As we have seen, the meat used for extracts, though flavourless, 
is not without value, and in small quantities can be used in 
rechaufl^s (e.g. Rissoles, Shepherd's Pie), or failing these, in the 
making of stock. 

II. Boiling, Steaming, Baking, Roasting, Grilling and Frying Meat. 

Choice of Cookery Processes, It is necessary to consider 
(1) the quality, (2) the weight, (3) the thickness of the meat. 

Quality. For baking, roasting, grilling and frying, meat should 
be of good quality, well-hung and tender. Meat of less good 
quality should be steamed, boiled or stewed to soften and gela- 
tinise the connective tissues. In baking, roasting and grilling, 
the only moisture available is that in the meat itself, and this is 
insufficient when tough tissues are plentiful. 

Boiling, steaming and stewing are not suited to meat which 
has much fat ; such meat, provided it is otherwise suitable, 
should be baked or roasted when the fat will supply dripping for 
basting the meat. 

Weight and Thickness. Baking and roasting are suitable for 
thick pieces of meat, weighing four pounds and upwards, grilling 
and frying for smaller, thinner pieces of the same quality. Boiling 
also is adapted to large, thick pieces of meat ; smaller, thinner 
pieces, of rather less good quality, should be steamed or stewed, 
the latter being advisable for meat which is both tough and 
flavourless. Steaming is suitable for both small and large pieces 
of meat, but the apparatus required and the length of the cook- 
j'ng often limit its use to the ioTmei. 
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PfiiiciplB iiivolfBd in BoiliiiK, ttssiiinSs SriDBB, SoBiliiiBy flrillim 
and Frying Xest 

In cooking meat by these methods the pnipoBe ifi (1) to letaixi 
all the soluble albumen, salts and eztractiTeB, (2) to develop the 
flavours, (3) to set the proteids and soften the connective tissues 
and by so doing to make the meat tender and palatable. 

Whichever n^ethod is chosen, the first step, as we have seen, is 
to apply sufficient heat to harden the surface of the meat and thus 
to prevent as far as possible the loss of the soluble substances. 
Inside the casing thus formed the meat coc^ in its own juices. 
This subsequent cooking is carried on more slowly to allow the 
heat to reach the centre of the meat, which, like all foods, is a 
bad conductor of heat. 

If the high temperature required for the first few minutes of the 
cooking were maintained all the time, the outer layers of the meat 
would be over-cooked and dry, while the interior was still raw 
and tough. 

Boasting Meat. The meat is put first at a distance of about 
6 inches from a large, bright fire, to harden the surface of ihd 
meat and at the end of 10-15 minutes is drawn 2-3 inches furihor 
away so that the cooking is continued rather more slowly. T\u* 
meat is basted every 10 minutes. In other respects, the inAtriic 
tions given on pp. 70, 71 for baking meat apply also to roanting . 

Since the improved ventilation of coal ovens and the introcltic 
tion of well-ventilated gas ovens, baking has been subniitiH^M) 
very generally for roasting, and the two terms have c<>mu> Ut li# 
used as interchangeable. 

Grilling, Frying. 

Grilling. For grilling, meat must be of good <jualiiy« wiMi 4>nl> 
a little fat, and should be in pieces not letw thaii J in*'U H^n*\ n<H 
more than 1^ inches thick. Itump steak, loiu <'li<>|>»t u^mi UWoi^ 
from the thick end of a leg of mutton ari' all HUtWi^U' 

In grilling, the outside of the meat in ii^rd^^m^i u^ *tH*4 nv m 
roasting, and the cooking is then oontinuod ifiofi* dov/iy 1/ui i Im 
thinness of the pieces necessitatei) evi^u th*' nlowt^f <^t*)i»nty l« m^ 
fairly rapid. In grilling as in fryifig, tjii' Uun- *ti *,u*!lniy '»• 
regulated by the ^ckness of th<; ifn^i uMJ m/<, m- i" **i*ii>t'^ 
joints, mainly by the weights 

Frying. Full directions for irym^ ua^ tt^i ff^^y^i m *fhfi{t^n 
XV. Meat which is suttabk for f^f iltti*y^ it ^» t^^)Nv K>^^ X^^^^xn^ 
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COMPARATIVE 'DIRECTIONS FOR 



Method and Timb. 



Pbbpasation of 

MEAT. 



Apparatus. 



Habdenino of 
suefaob albumen. 



Boiling Freih 

Meat. 
Time ^ 20 minutes 
per lb. and 20 
minutes over, cal- 
culated from the 
time boiling be- 
gins. 



Wipe the meat 
with a clean 
cloth, and trim 
it, cutting off 
superfluous fat. 
See that the 
meat is properly 
jointed, and if 
necessary, tie it 
with strmg into 
a compact shape. 



Boiling Salt and 
Pickled Meat 
Time * 26 minutes 
per pound and 25 
minutes over, cal- 
culated from the 
time boiling be- 
gins. 



Steaming Fresh 
Meat. 

Time * 35 minutes 
per pound and 35 
minutes over. 

Steaks, etc., }-l 
in. thick, 1 hour; 
J-} in. thick, } hr. 



Wash meat in 
cold water. If 
very salt, steep 
1-2 hours in cold 
water. 

Soak hams 
which have been 
dried as well as 
salted for 12 
hours, scrape 
well, remove any 
rancid fat and 
saw off knuckle 
bone. 



Wipe meat 
and fasten into 
shape. 



Choose a pan just 
large enough to hold 
the joint and to con- 
tain enough boiling 
water or stock to 
cover the meat com- 
pletely. 

Add 2 teaspoon- 
fuls of salt to each 
i gallon of water or 
stock. If the meat 
is cooked in stock its 
flavour is improved. 



Put the meat into 
the boiling water or 
stock, bring it 
quickly to the boil, 
and boil 5 minutes. 
Skim well. 



Choose a pan of 
suitable size and fill 
with unsalted tepid 
water. If the meat 
is very salt and has 
been dried as well as 
salted, use cold water, 

Note. The use of 
tepid or cold water 
extracts some of the 
Rait and softens the 
hardened fibres. 



Have a good supply 
of water in the boiler 
and see that the lid 
of the steamer fits 
tightly. If neces- 
sary, wedge it with a 
piece of twisted 
paper. 



Put the meat into 
the cold or tepid 
water and bring 
slowly to the boiL 
Boil 5 minutes. 
Skim well. 

Note, The slow 
heating prevents 
further hardening 
of the fibres. 



Put the meat into 
the steamer and let 
the water boil fast 
for the first 10 
minutes. 



^la coo^Vu^-^ty large or very small joints. 
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3 for a joini weighing 8-10 Ihs. 



k boiling by adding a little cold wal^ 
imer very slowly for the rest of the time, 
leat is so salt that the water tastes strongly* 
r if the water is wanted for stock, chanoe 
e end of an hour and cover the meat with 
vater at the same temperature. When 
ing begins, add flavourings (onion, 
etc.) as for fresh meat, and if the meat it* 
served hot, add vegetables also. Btiet 
ngs ^ well as vegetables mav be served 
>t meat. If the water has to be obang^iKl, 
dditions must not be made unttl this na« 
me. 

\pling8. 4 oz. flour, ] tableMpofimftif 
Tumbs, pinch of salt, 2 o«. snet, tkn^iy 
d, i teaspoonfal baking'pfywd«r, | ptii 
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COMPARATIVE DIRECTIONS FOR 



METHOD AND TIME. 



PBBPABATION 
OF MEAT. 



Baking. 

Time.^ 
Beef and MuUon, 

15 minutes per 

pound and 15 

minutes over. 
Lamb and Veal, 
20 minutes per 

pound and 20 

minutes over. 
Pork. 25 minutes 

per pound and 25 

minutes over. 



Grilling or 

Broiling. 
Time. 

For meat 1 J inch 
thick, 18-15 mins. 

For meat 1 J inch 
thick, 15-12 mins. 

For meat 1 inch 
thick, 10-8 mins. 

For mutton cut- 
lets, i inch thick, 
8-6 minutes. 



Wipe the meat 
with a clean damp 
cloth, see that it is 
properly jointed, 
and cut off any 
superfluous fat. If 
necessary, tie the 
joint into shape 
with string. 



Apparatus. 



(a) Have oven 
clean, well-venti- 
lated and thor- 
oughly hot,8lightly 
hotter for small 
and thin than for 
large and thick 
joints. 

(6) Put meat on 
a grid in a baking- 
tin, placing upper- 
most the side 
which will be 
uppermost when 
served. If the joint 
is very lean, add 
dripping or pieces 
of raw fat to pro- 
vide dripping for 
basting. 

Note. The use of 
* Self-basting Roas- 
ters * gives ^ood 
results, especially 
for small joints. 



Remove all but a 
narrow rim of fat, 
beat with a damp 
rolling pin to 
bruise the fibres 
and trim neatly. 
Sprinkle with salt 
and pepper, and if 
very lean, brush 
with melted butter. 

Alternative Plan. 
Beat, and press 
bread-crumbs sea- 
soned with salt and 
pepper into both 
sides of the meat 
to absorb juices 
which might other- 
wise be lost in 
turning the meat. 



(a) Have a clear, 
red-hot fire high 
in the grate, or a 
red-hot gas griller. 

(6) Heat a double- 
broiler, or if this is 
not available, a 
gridiron. Grease 
the part on which 
the meat will rest 
with suet or fat. 



Hardsniho of 

SURFAOa ALBVICIN 
OF MSAT. 



Put the meat in 
the hottest part of 
the oven kit tha 
first 10-15 minntfli 
of the cooking. 



Place the meat in 
the broiler or on the 
gridiron and hold it 
from 3-6 inches 
above the hot ooali 
or almost in the gas 
flame. Tom at the 
end of 1 minute, 
and harden the 
second side in the 
same way for 1 
minute. If a 

gridiron is used, 
turn the meat either 
with steak toogi 
or with two spooDi 
to avoid prickmg it. 



^ \\\ V>a:Vi\tv\:. N^t^s \«»x^ w '^^t^ vmifi&LVi 



\SG A5D GKHXIXG MEAT. 
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Serre at once on a Tery hot 
diah. Pbor orer the meat a 
little melted butter or pat oo 
it small pata of Mahie tTHAtel 
Batter made belotehand. 
Mmiir^ i*H&Ul BwiUw. 

i OB. batter. 

1 teaspoonfol paraley, finely 
chopped. 

Salt and pepper. 

Few drops of lemon juice. 

ifcOod. Pat on a plate, 
mix together with a knife and 
form into small balls, using 
batter pats or two kniTcs. 



^odmtd (see p. 72). 



Baking 


Beef and Mutton 


15 


and 


Lamb and Veal - 


20 


Roasting. 


Pork - 


25 




Fresh Meat 


20 


Boiling. 


Salt and Pickled 






Meat 


25 


Steaming. 


Fresh Meat 


35 
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Made Meat Dishes^ e.g. galantines, meat rolls, are boiled, 
steamed and baked on exactly the same principle as joints of 
meat, that is to say, they are cooked rapidly for the first few 
minutes, then rather more slowly for the remainder of the time. 

Times for Cooking Joints of Meat. 

We have seen that the times allowed for cooking joints of 
meat are as follows : 

15 mins. per lb. and 15 mins. over. 

20 
>> >» -^5 ,, 

>« >> 20 „ 

>> >> 25 „ 

» » 3«j „ 

The three factors which decide these times are (1) the amount of 
heat available ; (2) the kind of meat ; (3) the quality of the meat. 

(1) Amount of Heat Available. In baking, the heat of the oven 
as we have seen, is greater than that of boiling water, and therefore 
cooks the meat more rapidly. We have seen also that though 
the heating value of steam is great, steaming is a slow process, 
because the quantity of steam used is small. 

(2) Kind of Meat. The fibres of the muscle of young animals, 
e.g. lamb, veal, are finer and more closely packed tc^ether than 
those of adult animals, and heat consequently takes longer to 
penetrate them. This, and ^e fact that veal and lamb are not 
palatable when underdone, account for their being cooked for 
a slightly longer time than beef and mutton. 

Pork is most unwholesome if underdone and for this reason is 
given a good allowance of time. 

The fibres of pickled and salted meat are hardened by the salt ; 
such meat is therefore cooked for a longer time than would be 
given to the same meat if it were fresh. 

(3) Quality of Meat. Meat of the best quality, such as is chosen 
for baking and roasting, naturally needs a shorter cooking than 
the rather less good cuts which are boiled or steamed. 

When a joint weighs less or more than the average, the times 

given in the table are found by experience to require modification. 

It is a safe rule to allow 5 minutes more per pound than the time 

given for joints weighing under 4 pounds, and 5 minutes less per 

pound for joints weighing over 10 pounds. 
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One knows that it takes neadj as Icmg to boQ 1 pint of water 
as to boil 1^ or 1| pints, using exactly similar pans and exactly 
the same amount of heat : this is because the pan itself has to he 
heated by conduction before the convection currents which heat 
the water can be set up. Similaiiy, in cooking meat a certain 
time is required to bhng the whole joint to the temperature at 
which cooking begins, and it takes almost as long to raise a 
3 pound joint to the required temperature as one weighing 
5 pounds. Once this has been done, very httle extra time is 
needed to cook 2 or 3 pounds more, so that for large joints the time 
per pound is decreased rather than increased. 

finally, all reckonings by weight must be checked by a con- 
sideration of the shape and thiclmess of the joint. For example, 
it takes longer for heat to travel to the centre of a sirloin of beef, 
which is boned and rolled, than to the centre of the same joint 
cooked in its natural shape, though the weight of the rolled joint is 
actually less, owing to the removal of the bone. In the same way 
stuffed joints, e.g. fOlet of veal, require a rather longer allowance 
of time than is necessary for the same joint without stuffing. 
Again, the time for coolang such thin jcHuts as breast of veal, 
neck of mutton, cannot be regulated wh(Jly by weight, since the 
thickness does not increase with the weight. 

Stewins. 

Preparation of Ingredients for Stews. (1) Cut away 0uperflu<>us 
fat and divide the meat into pieces about 1 inch iLicJc niMJl 
2 inches across, or less, if it is very tough, to expose an in<;r4^as«)d 
surface to the softening action of the heated stock, li ivmu 
steak, chops and other cuts of meat of good quality mrv st«^vv«)0. 
they should be cooked whole. 

(2) Clean and pare the vegetables and cut theuj up iH^(*<Jy 
Cut onions into rings or chop them, unless th*f>y M*" i^^ Uj h^ 
served, when they should be left whole. 

(3) 'He peppercorns, herbs, etc., in a sumll pi^^* vf i«iuitluf 

(4) Remove fat from stock to be used. 

Cooking of Stews. Method I. 

Arrange meat and vegetables in $i\U ^ lit B p^t 

stew- jar, seasoning each layer welJ. J f ui i^ ^ 
lukewarm stock or water. Coi th*f ymi* * 
till the stew dmmcsrs. Sii ^*9ry y m*> 

(160° Fahr.) from 2-4 ho ,iw w\ 
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COMPAEATIVE EECIPES 



Namb ov Stbw. 


Mbat. 


Yegbtablbs, Hbbbs, Sbasonings. 


1. Irish Stew. 


2 lbs. middle neck, 
scrag, or breast of 
mutton, divided by 
cutting between the 
bones. 


2 lbs. potatoes. 
1 large or 2 small onions. 
1 large or 2 small turnips 
(optional). 

1 tablespoonful chopped parsley. 

2 teaspoonfuls salt. 

1 teaspoonful pepper. 


2. Hot Pot. 


2 lbs. mutton as for 

Irish Stew or 
2 lbs. shoulder steak. 


As for Irish Stew, omitting 
turnips and parsley. 


3. Lamb Stew. 


1 \ lbs. scrag end of neck 
of lamb, divided by 
cutting between the 
bones. 


1 teaspoonful chopped onion. 
1 pint shelled creen peas. 
1 tablespoonful chopped mint. 
1} teaspoonfuls salt. 
} teaspoonful pepper. 


4. Stewed Rabbit. 


1 rabbit, in joints. 
\ lb. fat bacon (in 
slices) for bacon rolls. 


1 small onion (whole). 

2-3 slices of carrot. 

Blade of mace. 

1 bay leaf. 

1 sprig of parsley. 

1 teaspoonful salt. 

8 peppercorns. 
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: STEWS: METHOD I. 



Gbayy. 



of cold stock or 



». 



ttock or water to 
e half-way up the 



ADDinOFAL DlRBOnONB. 



Cut onion into thin rings^ turnip into slioeB, potatoes 
into quarters or halves according to size. Arrange meat 
and vegetables in a pan in layers, beginning with meat 
and ending with potatoes; season each layer. Add 
stock or water and simmer for 2 hours. Shake the pan 
occasionally so that the stew does not stick to it and 
bum. Serve on a hot dish and sprinkle the finely 
chopped parsley over. 



Peel potatoes thinly, put into cold salted water and 
bring to the boil. Drain and cut into quarters or halves, 
according to size. Prepare the remaining ingredients 
as for Irish Stew, and cook the stew in a greased * hot- 
pot* or other fire-proof dish, covering with greased 
paper. Stew in a moderate ovien for 2--2{ hours. When 
the potatoes are soft take off the paper, so that the top 
layer becomes brown. 



b warm stock or 

er. 

lour. 



Put meat, onion and seasonings into the stock and 
simmer } hour. Shell the peas, add them with the 
mint to the stew and simmer 1-1 ^ hours longer. Before 
serving, mix the flour to a smooth paste with a little 
cold water or stock, and add to the stew ; stir thoroughly 
and cook for 10 minutes. 



nts warm white 
k or water. 

1 oz. butter, 
lour, 
milk. 

t liquid strained 
1 rabbit. 

tlespoonful finely 
sped parsley, 
ad pepper. 



Cut the rabbit into neat joints suitable for serving 
and wash them. Steep for a short time in cold salted 
water any part on which blood has coagulated. Put 
the rabbit, vegetables, herbs and seasonings in the stock 
or water and simmer for 1^2 hours. 

Satice, Make white sauce (pp. 123, 124), bring to the 
boil, boil 2 or 3 minutes, add seasonings and chopped 
parsley. 

Bacon Rolls. Remove rinds from the bacon, out into 
short lengths, roll up, thread on a skewer, put into a 
dripping tin and cook in the oven or under the gas 
griller for 5-10 minutes till the rolls are crisp and brown. 

To serve. Arrange the rabbit neatly on the dish, 
coat the pieces witn the sauce and garnish with the 
bacon rolls. 



B» CfSm 
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Name of Stxw. 


Meat. 


VBOETABLXB, HBBB8, SBASONIN 


5. Fricassee of 
Chicken. 


1 chicken, skinned and 
divided into joints, 
viz. : 

2 wings. 

2 legs. 

2 breast pieces. 

1 merry-thought. 


2-3 slices onion. 

1 carrot (sliced). 

1 blade of mace. 

1 small bay leaf. 

1 sprig of parsley. 

1 good teaspoonful of salt. 

8 peppercorns. 



COMPAEATIVE RECII 



Name of Stew. 


Meat. 


Ingredients for Gravy. 


Habicot Mutton. 


1 lb. middle neck of 
mutton, divided by 
cutting between the 
bones. 


1 oz. dripping. 

i oz. flour. 

i pint stock or water. 

1 teaspoonful salt. 

i teaspoonful pepper. 


Stewed Veal. 


1 lb. fillet of veal. 
i lb. fat bacon. 


Dripping from bacon. 
i oz. flour. 

1 pint stock or water. 
1 teaspoonful salt. 
i teaspoonful pepper. 


Stewed Veal with 
Macaroni and 
Tomatoes. 


1 lb. fillet of veal. 
J lb. fat bacon. 


Dripping from bacon. 
} oz. flour. 

} pint stock or water. 
1 teaspoonful of salt. 
i teaspoonful of pepper. 



* See also general 
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^TT, 



ADDITIONAL DnSOnONS. 



vsliertooo9«r 



Dd 

rkm. 



Pat thechicken with the veg«table8,eto., into a p9ai,covet 
with stock or water, bring to the boil, skim and reduce the 
heat till the stew simmers gently. Cook for )~1 hour, then 
arrange the joints in a heap in the middle of a hot di^. 

Saatce. Make sauce (Method 2, p. 124), taking care 
that the flonr and batter do not become discoloured. 
When the sauce has boiled, cool sHghtly, and add first 
the lemon-juice, then the beaten yolks of ^g. Stir 
constantly till the egg thickens, taking care it does not 
curdle. Season and pour carefully over the chicken. 

Note 1. The chicken carcase ^ould be broken up, 
and with the giblets, be cooked either with the meat to 
enrich the gravy or separately for stock. 

2. Rabbit may be cooked in the ^ame way. 



lEWS: METHOD II. 



[IHGS, RC. 



ADDITIONAL DlllECTI05fS.» 



ioD cut into 

^ cut 

Vinto 

"P J dice. 



Coat the meat with flour, salt and pepper and fry it 
in the heated dripping. Make gravy with the remainder 
of seasoned flour, browning it before adding the stock. 
Bring to the boil, cool slightly, add meat, onions, carrot 
and turnip. Stew 2-2| hours. 



Ml, whole, 
ced. 



on, cut into 

ced. 

lace, bay-leaf, 

larsley. 

oes. 
oni. 



Cut the bacon into dice, fry it and put it on a hot plate. 
Heat the dripping and fry the pieces of veal in it. Then 
brown the flour in the remainder of the fat, add the stock, 
bring the gravy to the boil and season it. Return the 
bacon and veal to the pan, add the carrot and onion. 
Stew 2-2 j^ hours. Remove the onion before serving. 



Stew the veal as above, but fry the sliced onion after 
browning the veal and before browning the flour. Stew 
for 2-2J hours. Remove mace, bay-leaf, and parsley 
before serving the stew. 

Oamish. — Tomatoes. Butter a baking tin and 
sprinkle with a little water or stock. Cut the tomatoes 
in halves, season, and put a tiny bit of butter on each. Put 
in the tin and cover closely with buttered paper. Bake 
in a moderate oven 10-15 minutes till the tomatoes are 
tender, but still smooth and unwrinkled. 

Macaroni. Cook according to directions on p. 116. 

To serve. Put the stew on a hot dish, pile the maca- 
roni at each end and garnish with the tomatoes. 
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Nami of Stbw. 



Mbat. 



lHQBH>nEH18 FOR OEAFT. 



Stewed Steak 
WITH Savoury 
Dumplings. 



Beef or Veal 
Rolls. 



Curried Veal or 
Mutton. 



1 lb. steak from shoulder 

or round, or 
1 lb. gravy beef. 



1^ oz. dripping. 

} oz. floor. 

1^ pinte stock or water. 

1 teaspoonful of salt. 

\ teaspoonful of pepper. 



1^ lbs. lean steak from 
the round, or fillet of 
veal, \ inch thick. 

\ lb. bacon, sliced. 



1} oz. dripping. 

\ oz. flour. 

I pint stock or water. 

1 teaspoonful of salt. 

\ teaspoonful of pepper. 



IJlbs. fillet of 1 
veal. !■ 

J lb. fat bacon / 

Or, 1} lbs. middle neck 
or leg of mutton, 
freed from super- 
fluous fat. 



Dripping from bacon (for veal). 
\\ oz. butter or dripping (for 

mutton). 
\ oz. flour. 

1 teaspoonful curry paste. 
1 tablespoonful curry powder. 
Juice of \ lemon. 
} pint stock or water. 
Salt. 



Method II. (suitable only for meat of fairly good quality). 

1. Browning of Meat and Preparation of Gravy. Coat the 
pieces of meat (if desired) with flour seasoned with salt and 
pepper. If the meat is very lean and bacon is used, cut the latter 
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SMABOSaOB, HO. 



ADDITIONAL DiEBOnOHB. 



1 onion, cut into nmn. 

Dumplings, i lb. floor. 

2 OS. chopped saei. 

i teaapoonfal chopped 

onion. 
2 teaspoonfoli chopped 

parsley. 
i teaspoonful herbs. 
i teaspoonful salt. 
i teaspoonfdl peroer. 
i teaspooninl baking 

powder, 
i pint cold water. 



Stew the meat as for Haricot Matton, allowing 
2-2^ hoars for steak from the shoalder or round, 
3-4 hours for grary beef. 

DumpHngs. Mix all the dry ingredients together ; 
immediately before cooking, moisten with the cold 
water and mix to a fairly stiff paste. Form into 10-12 
small balls and roll in flour. Cook with the stew for 
the last f hour. 

To serve. Put the meat on a hot dish and garnish 
with the dumplings. 



1 anall onion, finely 

minced. 
i teaspoonful lemon rind, 

finely chopped. 
1 teaspoonful capers, 

(optional). 
I iablespoonful red 

currant jelly. 



Cut the meat into 8 squares, put a piece of baoon on 
each, dredge with the flour, salt and pepper, roll up and 
tie loosely with thread. Heat drippins and fry in it 
first the meat rolls, then the onion, ^rown the re- 
mainder of flour and continue to make the gravy in Uie 
usual way. Put back the meat and onion, add the 
lemon rind and capers and stew 2-2^ hours. Just 
before serving, add the red currant jelly. Remove the 
thread from the rolls, arrange neatly on a dish and 
strain the gravy over. 



2 small onions ^ finely 
i sour apple. | minced. 
1 tomato sliced or 
1 tablespoonful tomato 

pulp or sauce. 
1 teaspoonful chutney. 



6 oz. Patna rice. 



Fry the bacon, if used, and put it on a hot plate. 
Heat the dripping and fry the onion. Take out the 
onion, re-heat the fat and brown the pieces of meat. 
Return the bacon and onion to the pan. Mix together 
the flour, curry paste and curry powder and sprinkle 
them witii the lemon juice over the meat. Cover the 
pan and cook the curry very gently for 10 minutes to 
develop the flavours. Shake the pan from time to time 
to keep the meat from burning. Add the stock gradu- 
ally, mixing it smoothlv. Put in the apple, tomato, 
chutney and salt, and simmer gently 2-2^ hours, 
covering the pan closely. Shortly before the currv is 
to be dished, boil the rice (see p. 114) and arrange m a 
border round the curry or serve in a separate dish. 



into small slices or dice, put it in a warmed pan and fry till it 
is crisp and brown ; take it out, and put it on a hot plate. Heat 
the bacon dripping, or whatever fat is used, until a pale blue vapour 
rises from it ; put in the pieces of meat, brown them quickly and 
lightly and put them on the hot plate. This preparatory cooking 
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should not harden the surface of the meat to any extent, find 
red juices should still run from it. 

Re-heat the fat, fry the onion till it is a golden-brown colour 
and put it with the meat. Or, omit the frying and add the onion 
with the rest of the vegetables after the gravy is made. 

To make the gravy, add the seasoned flour, or what remains of 
it, to the dripping, stir it constantly and cook it till it is a bright 
coffee colour. Cool the pan for a moment, then add the stock 
gradually and mix it smoothly, cooking the gravy sUghtly between 
each addition. Finally, boil the gravy for 2-3 minutes. 

2. Stewiivg of Meat. Cool the gravy slightly, put in the bacon (if 
any), the meat and the juices which have run £rom it, and the fried 
onions ; add the remainder of the vegetables and the seasonings. 
Cover the pan closely and let the stewsimmer gently but steadily for 
the required time, 2-4 hours, according to the quality of the meat. 

It will be seen from what has been said that stewing results 
neither in complete extraction nor in complete retention of the 
juices. If the meat were put straightway into boiling liquid eo as 
to harden the surface at once, not only would the softemng of the 
tough tissues be hindered but the meat would not absorb the 
flavours of the vegetables and herbs so readily. But though 
the escape of some of the juices of the meat is thus unavoidable, 
they are not wasted since they form part of the gravy in which 
the meat is stewed, and which, being small in quantity, is served 
with the meat and vegetables as part of the dish.^ 

The maintenance of a low, steady temperature is most essential 
to the success of a stew. If a stew boils or even simmers rapidly 
for any length of time, the connective tissues of the meat are 
softened and gelatinised so completely that the fibres fall apart ; 
as a consequence, the meat hohs tender, but in reality is dry, 
tough and difficult to masticate. 



CHAPTER X 

THE COOKING OF PROTEID FOODS : FISH 

Like meat, fish contains proteids, fats, salts and water. The 
proportion of water is larger in fish than in meat, and fish is 

1 When meat whieh is known to bo tender and well-flavourod is stewed, 
itJaadvisahh to boil it for a few moments to prevent too groat a loss of juices. 
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therefore a kss concentrated food. It is also more digestible, 
thou^ it has not the stinmlating properties which characterise 
meat. 

It is usual to classify the difierent kinds of fish according as 
they are : 

(1) OUy Fish, e.g. sahnon, mackerel, herring. These have a 
large amount of fat distributed throughout the somewhat dark- 
coloured flesh. 

(2) White Fish, e.g. plaice, cod, halibut, whitins. In these, 
most of the fat is in the Uver, and the amount is much less than in 
oily fish. 

The larger quantity of fat makes oily fish richer and more 
noudshing than white fish, but interferes somewhat with the 
digestion of the proteids. White fish are therefore the more 
digestible of the two. 

KiEininaiiop, of Fodi FleidL 

Examine a piece of cod and compare its appearance and 
s tr u c t u re with those of meat. Notice that (1) the flesh is more 
watoy and lees dense, and (2) the connective tioBues hold the fibres 
together less firmly and are themselves finer than those of meat. 

This greater deticacy of s tr u ct ur e has to be taken into account 
in cooking fish. Binoe the flesh is less firm and compact than 
that of meat, heat can penetrate more easily and a shorter cooking 
suffices. Fisrther, the flesh breaks very easily, and care is neces- 
sary both in coddng and handbng. 

Pfopistiiei of Fidi Pioteii. 



1. Action of CM Water. 

Pound a little cod or fresh 
haddock in a mortar« cover with 
cold water and leave 10-15 minnteB, 
stirring oocasiGQall j ; filter the 
exiTact. 

2. Stages of Coagulation of Extract. 
Determine these in the manner 

already described for meat. (Ex- 
periment 2, p. 64.) 



BMm/t. 



Substanoes are dissolved out 
which give the water a faint yellow 
colour and a strong smell of nsh. 
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EXPBBIMBNT. 



3. Action of Weak Acids on Extract. 
Test 849 in Experiment 3 for meat, 

p. 64. 

4. Action of Boiling Water, 

Put a small piece of cod or 
haddock into boiling water and cook 
two or three minutes. 



Kbsult. 



The fish becomes white and set. 
A soft white jelly, somewhat re- 
sembling white of egg, lightly set, 
can often be seen between the 
flakes.^ The water smells of fish, 
showing that the cbagalation of the 
flesh has not wholly prevented loss 
of substance. 



Preparation of Fish for Cooking. 

All fish require careful cleansing and trimming before cooking. 
Wash them very thoroughly in cold water, and rub with salt to 
remove any blood near the backbone and any dark-coloured 
membranes. The fish must not soak in water, but must be 
dried at once with a towel. If the fish is to be fried or baked, 
rub it with a little flour to complete the drying. 

Bones, trimmings and pieces of skin should be washed and 
made into fish-stock. (See p. 97.) This can be substituted for 
milk in stewing fish or in making sauce to be served with the 
fish. 

COOKDia OF FISH. 

The principles observed in cooking fish are the same as those 
which underlie the cooking of meat and have already been de- 
monstrated by the experiments. They may be summarised 
thus : (1) When all the substance of the flesh is to be extracted, 
as in making a fish soup (see recipe on p. 104), cut up the fish, 
put it into cold liquid, heat it slowly ana let it simmer. 

(2) When all the substance is to be retained use sufficient heat 
to set the flesh on the surface, then cook rather more slowly to 
allow the heat to reach the interior. 

^ Coagulated fish albumen can readily be seen between the large flakes 
near the bone in a piece of cooked cod or halibut, or on the surface of steamed 
Jilhts o! Rah. 
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(3) When fijah is stewed, the mile cr 
may be hikewarm or eves ccAd. txaot ajaj fioinxM*: giWBMfc " * (os* 
from the fish becomefi part of the waaxst mtc 'vrbia. tiK mi^ i^ 
afterwards converted. 

Mefliodi of OoQkmg KUl 

I. ^<«fl™g VidL Boiling is best suited for the cookmg of wbole 
fish of a fadr size or for large pieces of hsh. Smne the fie^ breaks 
easily and sinoe some loss fd Bubstaiioe and fiavom- is miavoidable. 
IxMling is not weQ adapted for c€K]king such small fish as whiting 
or ha&ock, or for small cuts of fish weighing less than 2-3 ponndf^. 

If the directions given below are compared with those already 
given for boOing meat, it will be seen that the process is modified 
to suit the less dense and compact structu re of fish. 

To bofl fidi. (1) Weigh the fish, trim and wash it. 

(2) Put into a pan just, enough water to cover the fish and 
bring it to the boil. To every gallon of water add 2 oz. salt and 
2 t^leq>oonful5 of vinegar or the juice of half a lemon ; th<> 
adds harten the setting of the albumen. 

(3) Lay the fish on the drainer of the fish-kettle. If an onimarv 
saucepan is used, put the fish on a plate or large cauc«>r wbi«')t 
win fit into the pan, put the plate on a piece of looifi^Jy W(>v«>ii 
muslin and tie the opposite comers of the muslin so thai \\\p (UIi 
can be lifted out of the pan without breakinii. 

(4) When the water boils, draw the pan to on«* •(tci«> (4h<J piK 
in the fish when the water is just hdovr boilin^e pouH Hmimw 
very goitly for the rest of the cooking. 

If the water were actuaUy boiling when th«* (ihIi vetw pui u* ii 
would cause the skin to contract and brfialf TUi^ Hiilmi«|ihnt 
cooking must be watched very cari^fullv : tl Mm wh(^< Iiii'hm'i 
too hot, its movements will break tht* fWh himI « mum mu' )• \'.r.i 
of substance. 

Exceptions. SaJman. Put into Ixulitif^* Y/t^U-i ^t.^^»\ );<hI t , . . , 
three minutes to soften the tou^h fiJtin hihI I" 1'«.i.|' U;* f"! 
good ccdour. Then simmer yjtmUy \in Mm iifMi «ii ii;' .■ -j. 
Maekerd. Put into lukewarin waU«f M' M»i«i u«' .' i , n , . ' ' 
is not broken, and simmer cai«5(ii)l v 

Time for BoiUng. WMiuUit, U/ M«i |/v*H*ii i.,i , «, .i»i 
etc., and medium-sized ywe^i^ <;t U»i . l<' n> *. »■■ t' 
for large whole cod, halibut Mfri«i«vi' uU' >,» .i,i^, | ',' ' ' 

For small fish allow C 10 i/j»ifMti*i 
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COMPARATIVE RECIPES TO 



Type. 



INQRBDIENTS. 



Prbpa&ation of Fish. 



No. 1. Adapted to 
fillets of fish. 



1 plaice or sole, filleted. 

Fish Slock, Bones, trimmings, 
and skin of fish, ^ pint of 
milk, i pint water, blade of 
mace, bay-leaf, parsley, 3 
or 4 peppercorns, salt. 

Sauce, 1 oz. batter, f oz. flour, 
i pint strained fish stock, 
lemon juice, salt, pepper. 



Skin fillets, wash, roll up, 
skin side inwards, and tie 
loosely with string. Waah 
bones, trimmings, etc. 



No. 2. Adapted to 
small cuts of cod, 
hake,halibut,etc. ; 
wholeplaice,lemon 
soles or whitings 
(skinned), which 
do not provide 
bones, skm, etc., 
for stock. 



6 cutlets of cod, or 

2 or 3 steaks of halibut, etc. 

i pint milk, salt, pepper. 

Sauce, 1 oz. butter, 1 oz. flour, 
i pint fresh milk, ^ pint of 
milk used to cook fish, salt, 
pepper, lemon juice, 1 table- 
spoonful grated Parmesan 
cheese (optional). 



Wash fish, dry, and sprinkle 
with salt and pepper. Batter 
a baking tin thickly, pat 
fish in and pour the milk 
round, not over it. 



No. 8. Adapted to 
same kind of fish 
as No. 2. Fish is 
cooked in dish in 
which it is served. 



No. 4. Adapted to 
smoked and dried 
fish, e.g. smoked 
filleted fish. 



No. 5. Adapted to 
smoked and dried 
fish, e.g. Finnan 
haddock or 

smoked filleted 
fish. 



2-3 whitings (skinned), or 
similar quantity of other 
fish. 

2 teaspoonfuls flour, a very 
little nutmeg, salt, pepper, 
1 oz. of butter, f pint milk, 
1-2 teaspoonfuls finely 
chopped parsley. 



1 lb. smoked filleted fish. 

3 or 4 eggs. 

Sauce, 1 oz. butter, 1 oz. fiour, 

i pint of milk, J pint water 

used to cook fish. 



Wash and dry fish. Mix 
together flour, salt, pepper 
and nutmeg and coat fish 
with them. Buttw fireproof 
dish thickly. Put in fish, 
sprinkle parsley over and 
pour milk round. 



1 Finnan haddock. 

MaUre d'Hdtel Butter, 
i oz. butter, 1 teaspoonful 
finely chopped parsley, 
salt, pepper, little lemon 
juice. 



Put fish in boiling water in 
covered pan and heat gently 
for 5 minutes. 



Put fish in boiling wato* 
for 5 minutes, then remove 
the skin. The fish may be 
cut into pieces of a suitable 
size for serving. 



w 



'^Qx ^tvQcal directions 



PBOTBID PC»OI»S : FtSH 



;* 



ILLUSTRATE THE STE\^TXG OF FtSH 



STEWING. 



Put ingredientls for fish stock in enaindl-linfxi 
pan, heat slowly and boil very gently 4 hour, thtm 
strain and return to the pan. Put fillets in pan 
and simmer for about 10 minutes till tJi^y *r<» 
tendw but not at all broken. Take out, romovo 
string and keep hot. Make white sauce acooniinfi 
to directions on pp. 123, 124. 

Note, For a rather small fish J pint of sauco 
suffices. 



Cover the fish closely with a buttered pap«r or 
plate, stew gently in a moderately hot ovtm Utr 
about 30 minutes, till fish is tender. Maki» wUiUi 
or cheese sauce (see pp. 123 or 91), ndAit^ finii ihtt 
fresh milk, then thai siniiiecl frmn iim Ibb^ U 
cheese is used, add it ai the bst. 



pat in Uie ov«b jd^ mxaauae ^gfinxAtf fivf ^ 1^ 
mwinta^ ^n ir ii i HliM^ ti«> ifliiidmrtMt rt£ {tufa. 



SPfcXtVn. 



fUlf^lv wUl» a I«lt4i* vmy «wf4> 



if wUiU^ nmttm in unmi pim¥ 
w*fi ttft*r iim iifiii Mui MMfVM 
Urn rmi in a Unrnt.- (iMi^h\0U 
Mi wiih vfH^tti^fjf mt4 ¥mf ih\h 
MUm tif immm. It h\mm 






^4f^ mi4 



Mai»W&itttdHlAff4 8«KT]|f. iSJr .!&H, ^***-flWl^lMr 

into 3 «r 4 pwHK ^.«inM»:4Mr!V' 'i^rtrlfH^ -)»)« 
tfaem in. ta» soos,. «»»: l^r «mu»«*' ^ifnmwi^r -^^y 
cesfihr £»-^ miiDUMi till ffili: .s^ lkvW«f«^lt ^^^ 

PaK&8hs<qg^rBi»Ti, ^^ 









^^'f fr»^r**hn*'«* >^ nil, r 



II.-*:. 
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Type. 



No. 6. Adapted to 
fresh herrings. 



INOBBDIENTS. 



4 large herrings. 

i small teaspoonful salt. 

J teaspoonful pepper. 

i teaspoonful mustard. 

Pinch of nutmeg, 

2 bay leaves. 

i pint of vinegar. 

Cold water. 



PBBPABATIOir OF FiSH. 



Wash herrinffs, remove 
scales, heads and tails. Split 
and take out bones, mix 
together the seasonings, salt, 
pepper, etc., and sprinkle 
a little on each fillet. Boll 
up the fillets skin side inwards 
and pack tightly in a pie- 
dish. Bruise the roes, mix 
with them a little seasoning 
and vinegar, and pour over 
fish ; add enough water to 
cover the fish, and put in the 
bay leaves. 



Tests. When the cooking is complete, a skewer put into the 
thickest part of the flesh near the bone will pierce it easily. A 
cut of flsh is sufficiently cooked when the flesh just begins to come 
away from the bone. 

(5) Drain the fish well and put on a drainer on a hot dish. 
Garnish with parsley and thin sHces of lemon. Serve sauce in a 
tureen ; white, parsley, anchovy, shrimp and egg sauces are all 
suitable. (See pp. 123-125.) 

II. Steaming. Steamed flsh has not quite the same woolly 
texture as boiled flsh, and its substance and flavour are much 
better preserved. Such substance as does escape mixes with the 
condensed steam which can be served with the fish, "either as it 
is or as part of a sauce. Steaming is well adapted for cookinc small 
whole flsh, or pieces of flsh, or cutlets and flUets for which boiling 
would be totally unsuitable. Whenever it is practicable, steaming 
should be used in preference to boiling for large pieces of fish also. 
The delicate taste and absence of fat or other substances which 
would cause it to be rich and indigestible make steamed fish 
suitable for invalids or for people with weak digestions. 

To steam fish. (1) Weigh the flsh, trim and wash it. Rub 
with a cut lemon or squeeze lemon juice over it and season with 
salt and pepper ; a little very flnely chopped parsley may also be 
sprinkled over it. The flsh may be prepared thus some time 
beforehand to allow the flavour of the seasonings to be absorbed. 

(2) Put the flsh on a saucer or small plate so that it can be 
Ijlted out easily, and put it in the steamer. 



FROTKID fOODS : TISH 



W 



Goirer the diih whk A bottond pap« Md bi 1^ 
iah stew gently in ft dofv OTCB for ])-]) kom. 



»MtMll 



wMn llM>jr ftN» iM«M. mm) ^ftrvii 
Oil ft di«h. iftfhkiMHii <MH»I« H«M 
vilh ft imtftll |iNmh» (*f itiiMl^ftv 



If a steamer is not available, flat thin pi^^f^l uf Titfh, f^u 
fillets, cutlets, may be steamed b^wem twr> f^fisiM^I ^>Ufn4 
or saucers placed over a pan of boilinff wat^r (W ^VM^ri^i J 
p. 45). 

(3) Allow from one-third to one-half m long t^fimn im f/»f f»Ml»H|/, 
i.e. 8-9 minutes per pound for small piw^wi, 1,'V II? mi^tif^ f/»^ lfHi»g/« 
pieces of fish ; donoled fillets, 15-& minnt^ , MiMAf^ ^^ *iM4l*4. 
1 inch thick, 30-40 minutes, 

(4) Serve on a hot dish with thfj lirpiid, e*f ^/^v^^^ wMU 4»i..M.fv |.«. 
which the liquid has been add<^. Ofwrnnh w\frh p»fii4i/v/ ^^mI 
lemcm. 

III. fttewing. like steamin^;^, s^^^winf^r m wMl ff/lf«^r^>i/1 r^* i}^*^ 
cooking of small whole fbh and anu 6f R^h TI^/vVa .4 m^ Mr^^iiv 
of flavour or substance since th<^ Afih i^^^W 6f MtlU* »/» oIm^^u »r. ».t 
stewed is almost invariably siervwi with fM Mv, «jf.KAii ^^ ,r. »4 .v4 
in the fonn of sauce.^ 

The maintenance of a low, <^Awiy P.Am{>4n<»<^nM ^u, J ^,tMi«\\A*K 
even more important in st^rmi\g f^fth f4Vftrn irv ^^ttf'i^ m««H/. iiA*^^ 
the fibres of fish fall apaart miutH m^M f^A^iiy r:)v.«^f'» r1w.<«K ,\f m.«^.</. 
As in stewing meat, the pan or 4i«H m»»af, iwt K/,.*,t^/tii ..i..»cnj; i*. 
retain aE the fiavoons. 

The reeipes on paofif^ ^4-^ 4vaw C'/^v^'W^ ,»i«tf:]i,»#ui vf tr^tw.,;.* 
fish. 



Bntrimenti and ioivwir m )f^ )|tM; fmm t:HA 1^ 
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COMPARATIVE RECIPES FOR 



Fish, bto. 



No. 1. 2 lbs. of cod or 
hake, middle cut. 

1^ oz. butter or 
dripping. 

Salt, pepper, lemon 
juice. 

Beaten egg. 



No. 2. 1 small fresh 

haddock. 
Beaten egg. ^ (op- 
Browned f tion- 

crumbs. J al.) 
1} oz. butter or 

dripping. 
Parsley and lemon 

for garnish. 
i pint anchovy or 

parsley sauce 

(p. 126). 



No. 8. 1 large plaice or 

sole. 
Salt, pepper and 

lemon juice. 
i pint stock or 

water. 
1 oz. butter or 

dripping. 
Browned crumbs. 
Parsley for garnish. 



No. 4. 1 plaice or solo, 
whole or filleted. 
1 oz. butter. 



INOBBDIBNTS FOB STUFFINQ. 



3 tablespoonfulfl fine 

bread-crumbs. 
1 teaspoonful finely 

chopped parsley. 
i teaapoonful mixed 

herbs. 
Grated rind of } lemon. 
Salt, pepper. 



2 tablespoonfuls line > 

bread-crumbs. 
^ tablespoonful finely 

chopped parsley. 
Pinch of dried herbs, 

salt and pepper. 

1 oz. butter or dripping 

or suet, finely chopped. , 

Egg or milk to moisten 

above. 



1 tablespoonful fine 

bread-crumbs. 
Pinch of mixed herbs. 
1 tablespoonful finely 

chopped parslev. 
Few shrimps or bits of 

red lobster (optional). 
Juice and grated rind of 

i lemon. 
Salt, pepper, cayenne. 
Beaten egg to moisten the 

above. 



3-4 tablespoonfuls white 

bread-crumbs. 
2 or 3 mushrooms, peeled 

and chopped. 
1 tablespoonful finely 

chopped parsley. 
Salt and pepper. 



Pbbpabation of Fish. 



Wash fish, dry with a towel 
and rub with floor. Sprinkle 
over lemon juice, salt and 
pepper and brush with egg. 
Mix together the ingredients 
for the stuffing and roU the fish 
in it. 



Remove eyes, scrape scales, 
wash and dry well. Faok the 
stuffing into the cavity of the 
fish, sew it up with a needle 
and thread, leaving room for 
the stuffing to swell. With 
fine string and a trussing- 
needle, fasten the fish into the 
shape of an * S.* Brush with 
egg and sift browned crumbs 
over ; the egg and crumbs may 
be omitted if desired. 

Remove the black skin from 
the fish, trim and wash it. 
Make a cut down the centre 
line of the skinned side, or, if 
the black skin is left on, as it 
may be, on the white side. On 
each side of the cut, lift up the 
fiesh with the knife for a little 
way, as though filleting the 
fish. Into the cavities thus 
made press the stuffing, giving 
the fisn a rounded shape and 
bringing the edges fairly close 
together. Season with salt, 
pepper and lemon juice. 



Remove the dark skin from 
the fish if desired, trim and 
wash it. Mix together the in- 
gredients for the stuffing. 
Butter a fireproof dish thicklv 
and cover the bottom of it with 
half the stuffing ; lay the fish on 
it, the skinned side or white skin 
uppermost, and sprinkle the 
TQ%t of the stuffing on the top. 



^ li^o\.ft Q.aot^\v3?\^ \>s\ft^\^^VQXKa\A\.iJiA>\ 



FBOTSn) rOCOJB: WEB. 



ED STUFFEID FBH. 



CooKDre.i 



be fish in a greaaed baking tin 

ft dripping. Bake in a modavfe^ 

1 30-40 minntes, baating fr e q ue nt ^. 



le a tin with 1^ oz. butter or drip- 
at in the fish and bake in a fairij 
ven for 20-30 minutes, basting £re- 



the fish in a greased tin with small 
if imtber or dripping, and pour stock 
Bake in a moderate oven for 20 
a, or raUiCT longer for a very thick 
I the fidi becomes at all dry, eorer 




Put the fish on a hot diah and re 
move the atxing oaraftiUy, Garnish 
witJi parsley and ahoaa of lemon, 
arranged alternately down the baok 
of the fish. Serve the sauoe in a 
tureen. 



lift the fish vmry *mf»4Hi^f tm ^ n^ 

Btrain ih^ tiovk inMSiA mt M^, m4 
gamiiii wkth mmM y^mm ^ ^mj/ 




■gtotiff- 






fV ** f. 
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Fish, ito. 


IKGRIDIINTS FOB STXJTFINa. 


PBlFAmATlOy OF ItBB. 


No. 6. 2 mackereL 

1 oz. butter or (kip- 
ping. 

1 oz. bread-crumbs. 

Parsley for garnish. 

i pint anchovy sauce 
(p. 126) or 

i pint mustard 
sauce (p. 125). 


Roes of 2 mackereL ^ 
2 oz. fine bread-crumbs. 
2 teaspoonfuls finely 

chopped parsley. 
i teaspoonful lemon 

thyme. 
Grated rind of i lemon. 
Salt and pepper. 
Yolk of 1 egg. 


Clean the maokerel, remov< 
the head and fins. Split opei 
down the back and rdmove tlu 
bonee. Bruise the roes, mil 
with the dry ingredieots of th< 
stuffing, season and mcastai 
with b^ten yolk of egg. Spieac 
the staffing on the inside of oni 
fish and la^ the second fish oi 
top, skin side outermost. 


No. 6. 2 steaks of cod 

or hake. 
2 slices of lean ham 

or bacon. 
Butter or dripping. 
i pint anchovy 

sauce (p. 125). 


3 tablespoonfuls fine "V 

bread-crumbs. 
3 tablespoonfuls finely 

chopped parsley. 
Pinch of herbs. 
Juice and grated rind of 

i lemon. 
Salt and pepper. J 
Beaten egg or milk to 

moisten above. 


Wash and dry the fish 
Spread stuffing on each piec< 
and cover with bacon or ham. 



1 Note carefully the precautions takei 



IV. Baking. 

Most fish can be baked, and the process is well adapted for cut 
pieces of fish or for whole fish too small to boil. Baking does 
not make the fish watery and does not involve any loss of the 
flavour or substance of the fish ; any ' juices ' which escape can 
be served with the fish, either as they are or as part of a sauce. 
Baked fish usually have an attractive exterior and are more 
savoury than fish cooked by other methods, especially when 
the fish are stuffed. 



METHODS OF BAKING FISH 

1. Fish without Stuffing. 

Method 1. This method is suitable for (a) skinned whitings; 
(h) soles, plaice, etc., from which the dark skin has been removed ; 
(c) fillets of sole, plaice, fresh haddock ; {d) cutlets and steaks of 
cod, hake, etc. 
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COOKINO.^ 



Sbbyino. 



Grease a baking tin with half the batter 
or dripping and put in the fish ; melt the 
rest of the batter or dripping and pour it 
over. Sprinkle 1 oz. of bread-orumbs on 
top and bake 2(V-26 minutes in a moderate 



Lift the fish carefully on to a hot 
dish and garnish with parsley. 
Serve the sauoe in a tureen. 



oven. 



Put the fish in a greased baking tin or 
dish. Cover with a greased paper and bake 
in a moderate oven 20-36 minutes. Re- 
move the greased paper for the last few 
minutes. 



Serve on a hot dish and pour the 
anohovy sauce round. 



to prevent the flah from becoming dry. 

Wash and dry the fish and season with salt, pepper and lemon 
juice. Fillets of fish may be laid one on top of the other, or 
doubled in half, or rolled up and tied loosely with cotton which 
must be removed before serving. In each case put the skinned 
side innermost. 

Put the fish in a buttered tin or fire-proof dish, covering it 
closely with a buttered paper, or put it between two buttered 
plates. Bake in a moderate oven, allowing 10-15 minutes 
.for fillets, 20-30 minutes for cutlets, steaks, and such fiat and 
rounded fish as plaice and fresh haddocks. 

To Serve, (a) Put the fish on a hot dish and mask with sauce.^ 
If Cheese Sauce {i.e. savoury white sauce (pp. 123, 124) with the 
addition of 1 tablespoonful grated Parmesan or other cheese to 
each ^ pint sauce) is used, put the dish in a hot oven or under the 
griller to brown. 

^ When fiUeis are baked, fish stock should be made from the bones and 
trimmings (p. 97) and used for the sauce. Any juices which come from the 
fidi shoiUd be added to it. 

B.C.B. o 
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Or (b) put the fish on a hot dish, with small pats of Matti 
d'Hdtel Butter (Recipe 5, p. 84) on it. Gramish with parsley. 

Or (c) sift fine bread-crumbs, freshly browned, over the fis 
and pour the fish juices round it. Garnish with parsley an 
lemon. 

Method 2. This is suitable for the same fish as Method ] 
Season the fish with salt, pepper and lemon juice, brush wit 
beaten egg and coat with fine bread-crumbs, freshly brownec 
Bake as in Method 1 and serve on a hot dish, garnished wit 
parsley and lemon. Pour the fish juices round the fish and serv 
sauce in a tureen. 

Method 3. This is suitable for (a) unskinned plaice, sole 
haddocks ; (6) cuts of cod, hake, etc., with the skin still i 
position. 

Put the fish in a greased tin, putting the white side of flat fifi 
uppermost. Place pieces of butter or dripping in the tin f( 
basting, or pour melted butter or dripping over the fish and stre 
fine white bread-crumbs over it. Bake in a fairly quick ovei 
allowing 20-30 minutes for plaice, soles and haddocks, and tl 
same time for cuts of fish about 2 pounds in weight. 

Serve the fish on a hot dish, garnished with parsley and lemon 

2. Stuffed Fish. 

There are several ways of stuffing fish, instances of which a 
given in the recipes on pages 88-91. 

V. Frying. The frying of fish is described fully in Chapter X\ 



CHAPTER XI 

THE COOKING OF ALBUMINOIDS : BONES, GRISTLE, ETC. 

It will be remembered that the class of substances known 
albuminoids, though not true proteids, are closely related 
them and like them contain nitrogen. The properties of alb 
minoids, which are obtained from the bones and gristle ai 
connective tissues of animals, differ greatly, as we shall see, frc 
tJiose of the true proteids we have already examined. 
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f 



(1) TikB Mnie iietk bonei, re- A greyiah coloured liquid is 
faJL and manov, pnt in a pan obtained/ 



cold 

ftat tiie M on tiie pan and kt tdie 
vater boil gentty 5h6 hooTB, adding 
man water if mqnixed. Stnun 
intoabo'id. 

(2) Cool the liqmd. Liquid sets to a jelly as it coob 



(8) Heat a liftfele of the jeDv. JeUy melte. 

(4) Heat melfeed jeDy to boiiin^ \ » ^ , . , , , 

j^ ' "^ 'I 3(0 coagoiatian, such as would 



(6) Add lemcm jniee or Tin^ar i «Sf™" "^^ * true proteid, e.^. i^- 
to BMlled ieDy. -"* j albumen, meat albumen. 

Hie liquid thufi obtamed is & solutiaii of gel&tin, the albuminoid 
eztacted from the bones by prolonged boiling in water. Grelatin 
eui be eztacted in the same manner from gristle and all con- 
BBctiTe tiflBoeB of nkeat, as weQ as from bones and skin and tissues 
of fifib. (CL (1) the jeOjing of an extract prepared from meat 
neb in connectiTe tiiBPes, e.g. beef-tea prepared from shin beef ; 
(2) the piepaxBtion of jeDies from calves' feet which are used 
bccanBe of tbeir gristly nature ; (3) the thin film of j^y often 
foQXid on a dish on which a piece of boiled fish has cooled.) 



ytm iM m0 4Mm % of Geiilm. 

The bones and tissues of aniTnals are heated by steam under 
piessuie. The first product extracted is made into size or glue ; 
after further purification, the substance obtained is dried and sold 
as gelatine. 

Etdm SbdEwiioD of Gelatin. 

lliis may take two forms : (1) the preparation of the stock so 
constantly in request in all good cooking for soups, stews, gravies, 
sauces and other purposes ; (2) the preparation of jellies. 

STOCK MAKDIG 

Though we have thus far spoken only of bones and gristle in 
this connection, meat also is used, and by the term ^ stock ' is 
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meant either an extract of gelatin, or an extract of the soluble 
substances of meat, or both, according as the stock is made of 
bones and ^stle only, of fresh meat oi^y, or of bones, gristle and 
meat combined. 

In the ordinary household the cost of stock need only be slight 
if, during the daily inspection of the larder, all such things as are 
suitable are set on one side for the stock-pot. It should not, as 
a rule, be necessary to buy meat or bones for the purpose. 

The following should be utilised in stock making : 

Foundation Materials, (1) Bones and gristle of meat, poultry 
or game, raw or cooked. (2) Trimmings of raw or cooked meat, 
not suitable for other purposes, e,g, scraps from joints, meat 
from beef -tea. (3) Necks, hearts and gizzards of poultry or game. 

Flavouring Materials, (1) Rinds and trimmings of tonffue, 
ham or bacon. (2) Small pieces of raw carrot, turnip, omon, 
leaves and outer sticks of celery, or leeks, also vegetables of these 
kinds which have already been used for flavounng.^ (3) Herbs 
and seasonings. 

Liquid. (1) Water in which meat or poultry has been cooked. 
(2) Small portions of unthickened gravy not required for other 
purposes. (3) Cooking water from such cereals as rice, macaroni, 
or such legumes as haricot beans, lentils, or such vegetables as 
celery, asparagus, etc. In default of these water is used. 

The stock-pot is not intended to be a useful institution for the 
reception of odds and ends of food of every description. Care 
must be taken that the suitable materials are perfectly clean and 
free from all taint, and that the following unsuitable substances 
are not used : 

[1) Pieces of fat which would make the stock greasy. 

[2) Pieces of potato or cabbage. \ These would either 
'3) Pieces of bread or toast. thicken the stock or 

(4) Pieces of cheese. ► would cause it 

[5) Remains of thick sauce or gravy. quickly to become 
^6) Remains of sauce containing milk, j sour. 
[7) Cooking water from cabbage, sprouts, etc. 

Fish bones and trimmings should be kept if fish stock is required 
for fish soup or sauces ; they must be cooked separately, according 
to the directions given on p. 97. 

^A Beleciion only of these may be used, if so desired, or they may be 
omitted completely. See p. 97. 
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nrWiiiiiwiii for Kaat and Bone itook. 

Hie cookiiig of stock ahould be begun each forenoon bo that it 
can be m^rrmrnfA and cocked in the evening and be ready for use 
the next day. The fat can be removed much more eamly when 
tlie stock is cold than when it is warm. 

Meat : cut into small pieces, removing fat. Banes : break up 
into small pieces and remove fat and marrow. Nedks of poultry and 
g amye : steep in salt water to remove any blood. Vegi^tMes : 
€Jean, paze and cut into large pieces. Herbs : tie freah herbs 
in a bnni^ ; tie dried herbs and peppercorns, etc., in a small 
piece of Tnnriin. Allow to 3-5 pounds of meat or meat and bones, 
1 onion, 1 cazrot, 1 turnip, 1 stick cdery, I sprig parsley, 1 blade 
maoe, 8 pe pp er c orns, 2 teaspoonfuls salt. 

Tlsaiysfatons fiv Mook Making* 

We have seen already that (1) to extract the soluble substances 
ol meat it must be cut up finely, steeped in cold salted water 
heated diowly and simmer^ gently ; (2) to extract gelatin from* 
bone, gristle and connective tissues the water into which they are 
put must boil continuously. 

A. Siock of Bow Meat or of Raw Meat and Bones. 

When fresh meat alone is used, it is treated as described in (1) 
above. When both fresh meat and bones, e.g. shin beef are used 
a dou ble coc^dng is necessary, the first at a low temperature, to 
extract the scduole substances from the meat, and the second at 
boiling point, to extract the gelatin from the bones, gristle and 
connective tissues. In the first cooking the tissues are gelatinised 
and partly dissolved, but boiling is necessary to extract the 
g^tin completely. 

B. Stock €f Cooked Meat and Bones. 

When stock is made of meat and bones which have been used 
once already for stock, or from the small pieces of cooked meat 
and bones which collect in the larder, the water must boil all the 
time. The soluble substances have already been extracted from 
or coagulated in the meat, so that the high temperature required 
to extract the gelatin from the tissues and bones can no loneer 
be harmful. ^ 

C. Stock of Raw or Cooked Bones and OrtsOe only. 

When bon^ only are used the treatment is the same as that 
already descnbed for stock made of cooked txvft%.t wv4.\i^\ss».. 
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Stock made chiefly from fresh meat naturally bears a strong 
resemblance to beef tea and mutton broth. If bones are used, 
or if the proportion of bones is great, the stock, as it cools, will 
stifien, if it does not actually set to a jelly. 

Cooking of Stock. 



1. Raw meat or raw meat and 
bones. 

(1) Cut up meat and put with 
the bones and salt into pan. 
Add for every pound of meat 
or meat and bones from l|-2 
pints cold water. 

(2) Let meat steep in water 
for 1 hour or longer, stirring 
occasionally, then heat slowly 
till the stock simmers. 

(3) Add vegetables and herbs 
and continue to simmer slowly 
for from 4-5 hours. 



2. Cooked meat and bones, or 
bones (raw or cooked) ordy. 

(1) Put pieces of meat and 
bones with salt into pan and 
cover with cold water. 



(2) Bring to boil and skim 
well. 



(3) Add vegetables and herbs 
and boil gently but continuously 
5-6 hours. 

(4) Keep pan covered closely to prevent loss by evaporation. 

(5) When cooking is finished, strain the stock into an earthen- 
ware or enamel bowl and leave it to become cold. Put the meat 
and bones into a second bowl, removing the vegetables and herbs 
which are now useless. 

(6) If it is necessary to use stock while it is still hot, skim off 
as much fat as possible and remove what remains by drawing 
strips of absorbent kitchen paper across the surface. Remove 
the cake of fat from cold stock before using it. 

(7) Use the meat and bones 
a second time, cooking accord- 
ing to the directions given 
in the opposite column ; add 
fresh vegetables, herbs and 
seasonings. 

Kinds of Meat Stock. 

First Stock is the product of the first cooking of the stock 
materials and is prepared from raw meat or bones or both. Tor 
stock of good quality, the upper part of shin of beef or knuokk 



(7) The bones may be cooked 
a second time, and will give a 
weak stock. When they be- 
come porous they are useless 
and must be burnt. 
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of veal is used ; for stock of a imtKer lc» good qxuiHtj, the lower 
cuts of the same piece, with less meat in {ffoportion to bone, are 
suitable. Stock of a still less good qnahtr ia made from bones 
only or from bones with snch smaQ triTnTnTTigg of raw meat aA 
may be at hand. 

Second Stock is made from cooked meat or bones or both. 

Brown Stock is made from bones and meat of beef. 

White Stock is generaDy prepared from kmirkle of Teal ; the 
addition of the bones and trrfnTnTTLOH of ham, potdtrj and game 
improyes the flavonr. 

Flavoured Stodt is prepared with yesetables and herbs. Thm 
is the best for general purposes, bat in. hot weather it is wi»e t/> 
make unfavoured stock, of eke to ose only amaU quantitieft of 
v^etables, omitting tnmrp eompletelj- The ye2«»tahlefl lijwt^n 
the ^ soming ' of the slock. 

Fish Stock. This is made from bones, trimmings and .^kin of tiMh . 

Method. Break iq> the booes and wash them, also the .^Irn ^(\ti 
trimmings ; pnt them tnLto a pan and cover with eqtial ^r^A of 
milk and water. Bm^ slowly to the boiL .-^kim and add ^nv^nr 
ings, tie. small piieccs of caanrot and onion, with a ^png' of Oftrai^^y 
a bay leaf, a Made erf mace;. $-4 pepperRoms and .«lt. B^il y'«r; 
gently 20-30 nunntcsy Ith^n strain. 

The flayonr ol fisk heaes i& jmuih, <itranaer and nheir 4fiihM^A,(\i*A 
more eaaUr extracted than tha;t of meat : nhe '«noir»n4r m "tiv.vM 
much dioxtcT. 

When a good qirafiitty of iah ^torJc is -nr^vatM, fihfr. At^h sf ;Uu 
is used in additioii tiQ* thje boneji and Tnmmtno!*. '^^f 0^Mh <a*vi> 
p. lOL) 



Soiq» is an ccQQonm^ itimnL'vnw vaii u rnnu* t;t*4*w >.m»u,4*M / 
nond^img fiQiQiL of 6[ind : 'V.nrusmicM, 'i'V^xM Vtu^ dWiU^ it 4**-^- 
pensiydy pciff aarwi from, *miul iiuttirxnyt v*'' S\*Sfi »^!u*i?t ^li Uii«»i7 
cases cwnLd vm. onherwifie i»^ uwft H:r.«ulitfT*'4a, \^^ut^ 'y; •-^ 
warmth- and nL tthi»^ fjwe^ ot wnnM luuti* v trn ju*j«=»: hv^/^v ;<» ..t 
' extractrres/ lit aflffliifa 'iiai*5rtriiin -.i iii* wtuu i^i>,> i*^ wti*^'">^*^ i-i^t 
othtf ciMiKi«iinnBffi»f£ mi^as; *::r/Tartr^ :U%n\*:itiix\u^;^ ^ksi.i3,ut>^ : J.^^-^ 
contain^ inich. vuif^MUWn m lulU im^iou: UisHiUf i»iu:uf 
additioBn t« strong:. 

As paunr <5f a aiftaC ^nw tut-'' wr» t tir/iify ut ' .,, i^i .u./i'X*i.'j^v- ; 
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or as (2) a substantial course, substituted wholly or partially for 
meat or fish, and intended to satisfy hunger. The character 
of the soup determines which of these two functions it fulfils. 

Kinds of Soup. Soups lend themselves to almost greater 
variety than any other preparations of food, but all may be 
classified as belonging to one of three distinct types : (1) broths, 
(2) thickened soups, (3) purees. 

Broths, A broth consists of stock with a ' garnish ' or 
addition of a small quantity of vegetables, cut in neat pieces, or 
of barley, vermicelli, etc., or of combinations of these. 

Thickened Soups, These are practically broths, with the 
addition of sufficient starch or egg to give the soup the consistency 
of thick cream. 

Purees, These also are thickened soups, but the thickening 
is due to the solid materials — ^vegetables or cereals — ^which are 
rubbed through a sieve to form a pulp. To give the soup a smooth 
texture, by preventing the pulp from separating &om the liquid, 
some binding material, e.g. flour, egg, is often used. 

The liquid part of soups may be first or second stock, milk, 
water, or any of the liquids already mentioned as serving for stock, 
or combinations of these. The amount of nutriment afforded 
by the stock or other liquid must be considered in deciding the 
kind of soup into which it can best be converted. A good quality 
of stock is necessary when the only addition to the soup is a few 
spoonfuls of rice or vegetables. But if there is a fair proportion 
of genuinely nourishing material, as is often the case in purees, 
second stock, or water in which meat has been boiled, or even water 
alone, with or without milk, will suffice. For white soups white 
stock , or milk , or both form the liquid. 

Broths. The recipes given below show the typical methods of 
preparing broths. 

Method 1. 
Vegetable Soup No. 1. 

Ingredients. 

1 quart good stock. 

i oz. vermicelli or rice or Italian paste. 

i small carrot, ^ small turnip, 1 stick of celery. 

Salt and pepper. 

Method. Wash rice or vermicelli or Italian paste and steep in 
little cold stock for J hour. Clean and peel vegetables and cut 
into fancy shapes or small dice. Bring stock to the boil, add 
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vegetables and rice or vermioelli or paste md mrniwir |!failh' til] 
tender, about 1 hour. Season and serve very boL 

Method 2. ^ 

VegetaUe Scmp Xo. £. 

Ingredients. 
2-3 young carrDts. 1 oz. butter. 

^ pint of sheDfid peas. 1 smaU teaf^toanful saJt. 

6 kidney beans. i tearooonfnl penper. 

2 OK. cucumber 1 smaJl teamxjnfa] castor angar. 

1 small lettuce. 1 quart good stock. 

Method. (1) Scrape carrots, wash, and cook in boiling salted 
water for 10 minutes, then cot into dice. Wash, string and cut 
up kidney beans. Peel cacnmbCT and cut into pieces rather 
larger thim the carrot. Wash lettuce well, dry the leaves gently 
and cut into fine shreds. 

(2) Melt butter in a white-lined pan, put in vegetable*, sdt 
pepper and sugar; cover the pan and cook the vegeiablec f.<>r 
5-10 minutes, shalring the pan so that they do not stick W (4i«> 
bottouL This prdinunary cooking in butt^ develops the flavoui f> 
of the vegetaUes. 

(3) Bring the stock to the IxhI, add it to the vegetables hikI 
boil gently 20-90 minutes till the vegetables are ^uit** U^iniiM 
Serve very hot. 

CaMage Soap. inffrtdients. 

1 white cabbage. 

2 OK. butter. 

3 pints stock (white or light oolour<Kl), w# v^iklui 
^ pint milk. 

Pepper and salt. 
Bread. 

Method. (!) Wash the cabbage tliorougijj y lii^imukU ili* l> u^n 
and let them lie in salted water for au boi^i TI/m* < u< l\i' tr Nil ' 
shreds, as for pickled cabbage, aiid dry tixwouglil f 

(2) Melt the Butter in a pan, put nt Uii </ab)>4*^< t.*,^' > i i I ; 
and cook for 5-10 minutes, shaking tU^ ^fi^n \toif ('/v '' ' " 

(3) Biin^ the stock or wat4?r t<> ti** U*/\\ M<i/1 p//.^ >■ ■ / ' 
cabbage ; boil the soup g^ntir U^i J i**/^'. ^ih.ih.h^ ^< y 
Add \ pint of milk, bnng to tvii #amJ ¥hi^^*- 

(4) While the soup c<k4i», <>iit jm/im m[^'»^ ///^^v^ h /' 
them in a cool oven and ptit U^hh th W«« v/'^^' (. y/ >.' /• j ' ' « 
soup on to the bread ano m^v^; M vm»^ 
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COMPARATIVE RECIP 



Kind. 


Basis. 


flavourings and 
Seasonings. 


Fat. 


LIQITID. 


1. Potato 


lib. potatoes. 


1 sprig pars- "^ 


1 oz. butter 


1 quart li 


Soup. 


1 onion. 


ley. 




or drip- 


coloured 


{Method!,) 


3 sticks white 


1 bay leaf. 


Tie 


ping. 


stock 




celery. 


1 blade of 


in 




meat- w 






mace. 


'mus- 




or watei 






6 pepper- 


lin. 




milk. 






corns. 






mixturet 






2 cloves. 






these. 






Salt. 






2. Cabbot 


3 large 


1 sprig parsley. 


i-1 oz. 


1 quart st< 


Soup. 


carrots. 


6 peppercorns. 


butter. 




{Method I.) 


2 slices onion. 
1} oz. ham or 
bacon. 


Salt. 






3. Lentil 


i lb. Egyptian 


2 sprigs pars-' 




H oz. butter 


3 pints ^ 


Soup 


(red) len- 


ley. 


Tie 

• 

in 


or drip- 


or m 


{Method 2. ) 


tils. 


1 small blade 


ping. 


water, 




1 stick celery. 


mace. 


111 
miiH. 




ferably 




1 small onion. 


1 bay leaf. 


IXIUO- 

lin. 




in w 






8 pepper- 




ham 






corns. J 






beenboi] 






Salt. 






4. Tomato 


1 lb. ripe 


1 sprig pars-' 




1 oz. butter. 


1} pints st 


Soup. 


tomatoes 


ley. 


Tie 

« 

in 






{Method 2.) 


or 


1 sprig of 








i quart tin of 


thyme. 


111 
lYIIIfl. 








tomatoes. 
1 onion. 


1 blade mace. 
6 pepper- 
corns. J 


iiiuo- 

lin. 










Salt. 










Cayenne. Sugar. 






6. Arti- 


2 lbs. Jeru- 


Pepper. 


IJoz. butter. 


1 quart "v^ 


choke 


salem arti- 


Salt. 




stock. 


Soup. 


chokes. 






1 pint mil] 


{Method 3. ) 











»s 



I PUREE SOUPS.^ 
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BUillUU. 



cniflhed tepiocm 
small sago, 
eped 1 hour or 
;er in cold water). 
■f milk. 



lour or cornflour. 
> milk. 



Melt lmtt«r ia «suaM)}-lm^ |MMiU add |M(Mioeis ai^ 
Ihm^f nfccMJ, Ae oiA e i^^ tmi hi«o anatt pi^Ma^ and th« 
flaTosnaga. Pa(fid<HipaAaad<9ookg«ii^y^l0iiiin«il«a^ 
shaking pan freqvcntljp ; tkis d««r«lops Um tavoim of %li« 
TQgeslableB, ate. Add Imlnis liqaid aad «iniM«r lill tMid«r^ 
aboQi H hoois. RemoTa 1b«m^ mh aoup iKixMigh wir« 
sioTo with a woodan spoon, return to tb« pan and bring to 
boiL Add tho tMiioca or sago and boilg«nUy till p«r<^Uy 
transparent, 10-15 minntsa. Stir oooasionaUy^ and m 
careful the soup does not burn. Add milk, bring to boil« 
season and serve very hot. 



Clean carrots and grate them. Cut ham or bacon into 
small dice. Melt butter, oook carrots, onion and ham in it 
for 5-10 minutes, covering the pan and shaking it occasion- 
ally. Add boiUxig stock, parsley and pepperooms and boil 
gently 1 hour. Remove parsley, etc., ana rub soup throutth 
sieve. Re-heat, mix flour and milk to smooth paste, add 
to boiling soup and boil 10 minutes. 



lour. 
i milk. 



Wash lentils in several waters, put in a pan with water, 
bring to boil and skim well. Cut onions into rings, and 
cele^ into small pieces; add to the boihng soup with 
herbs and salt. Simmer till tender, aboutf hour ; remove 
herbs and rub soop through wire sieve. To bind the solid 
and liquid parts of the soup to^pether, melt butter in a pan, 
add flour, cook 3-4 minutes without browning ; add soup 
aradnally, mixing smoothhr, then add milk and seasoning. 
Bring to boil, bemg earefoJ soap does not bum. 



lour, 
^milk. 



Chop onion fin^ and put with stock, herbs, tomatoes, 
etc., into an enamel-fined pan. Boil very gently till the 
tomatoes and onion are tender, |-^ hour. Bob tbrongh 
wire sieve, first removing boneh or herbs. P^ypare bfoding 
as far Lentil Soup, admng first soap, then mjlk, to the 
cooked batter and floor. Bring to boil, s esao n with 
cayenne, salt and sugar, and mtrye very hot. 



Peel artichokes, cut up, and put at once into cold wat«r 
containing a little vinegar or lemon joice m> that tb^ do 
not diae<3oiir. Meit hotter in emnnei'lined pan, cook 
artiehokea in it for 5-10 minotes^ covering the pan and 
riiahiatf it^ oeeasloaafly. Add the boiBng stock to the 
artfah Asa imI beB gsmy 3<M0 azotes, or until t^d^. 
Pot tkioMli M» d&f0 and re-beat^ iidcBng niilk, pepper 



^106. 
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KIND. 


Basis. 


fl4v0i7bin0s and 
Seasonings. 


FAT. 


LIQUID. 


6. Rice and 
Vege- 
table 
Soup. 
(Methods.) 


1 lar^e carrot. 
1 stick of 

celery. 
1 oz. rice. 


1 sprig ofj T- 
parsley. • 

1 bay leaf. )-^„„ 

1 Wide of "^"f • 
mace. J 

Salt and pepper. 




1 quart stock. 


7. Haricot 
Bean 
Soup. 
(Methods.) 


1 lb. haricot 

beans. 
1-2 onions. 


Few bacon rinds. 
Salt and pepper. 


2 oz. butter 

or 
H oz. drip- 
ping. 


2 quarts water. 


8. Chestnut 
Soup. 
(Methods.) 


i lb. chest- 
nuts. 
1 small onion. 


Salt, pepper. 


1 oz. butter. 


1 pint white 
stock or 
water. 

i pint milk. 



^.B.— CrotitonB are uBually served with or in soups. They are prepared by cutting tUle 
or by frying them in a small quantity of butter and draining them on soft paper. 



Scotch Broth. 

I oz. pearl barley. 

1 lb. scrag of mutton. 

2 quarts stock or 
meat -water 



Methods. 

Ingredients, 
1 small turnip. 
1 small carrot. 
i small onion. 
1 leek. 



Salt. 
Pepper. 

2 teaspoonf uls finely chopped 
parsley. 



1 stick celery. 

Method. (1) Wash barley and soak in the cold stock 10 to 15 
minutes. 

(2) Remove fat from meat and divide the meat into pieces 
by cutting between the bones. 

(3) Put meat, barley and stock into pan, heat slowly to boiling 
point, then simmer gently 1 hour. Skim ofi any fat. 

(4) Prepare the vegetables, cutting them into neat dice ; add them 
to the soup at the end of 1 hour and let soup simmer another 2 hours. 
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BDrDDia. 


MlTHOD. 




Wash vegetables, cat carrot into thin slices and celery 
into small pieces. Pat with rice and herbs into the stock 
and simmer slowly aboat 1 hoar, or antil vegetables and 
rice are quite tender. Remove herbs and rab soop through 
wire sieve ; re-heat and season. 




Wash beans and steep overnight in a good supply of cold 
water, covering the bowL Put the betuis into a pan with 
the bacon rin<ib and 2 quarts of the steeping water, and 
cook gently till perfectly tender, from 2^-4 nours, according 
to the size and ccmdition of the beans. Remove rinds and 
rub beans through a sieve, leaving only the skins behind. 
Put the butter or dripping in the saucepan with the onions, 
finely chopped, and cook 15 minutes, covering the pan. 
Then add tne pur6e, boil gently 30 minutes, season and 
serve very hot. 




Prick the chestnuts and boil till tender, j-1 hour, 
according to size. While still hot, cut the chestnuts in half, 
scoop out the meal, leaving the shells and brown skins 
behind. Chop the onion finely, put it with the chestnut 
meal, stock and milk into a pan, and boil gently )-} hour. 
Then rub the soup through a sieve, return it to the pan 
and bring it to the boil. Add butter, a small portion at a 
time, season and serve. 



bfead into dice and either drying them in a cool oven till they are crisp and faintly browned 

(5) Take out meat, remove lean from bones and cut it into 
small pieces. Return to soup, reheat, season, add finely chopped 
parsley and serve very hot. 

Thickened Soups. 

Except for the thickening, these are prepared in much the same 
way as the broths. If the soup is to be thickened with starch, 
the usual plan is to mix the flour or cornflour to a smooth paste 
with a little stock or water or milk. When the vegetable or 
other garnish is tender, the paste is added gradually to the 
soup, which is boiled 5-10 minutes to cook the starch grains 
thoroughly. 

If ^ggB are used, they are beaten well and put in the soup 
tureen, and the soup, hot, but not boiling, is poured on to them. 
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Thickened Vegetable Soup. 

Ingredients, 
1 oz. butter. 

1 turnip, 1 carrot, 1 small onion, 2 potatoes. 
H pints stock (preferably white stock), 
oz. flour or cornflour. 

Sint milk, 
t, pepper, nutmeg. 

Method, (1) Prepare the vegetables, cutting them into very 
thin shreds. Cook in the butter for 5-10 minutes, covering the 
pan and shaking it frequently. 

(2) Add boiling stock and simmer for about 1 hour, or until the 
vegetables are tender. Skim well. 

(3) Mix flour and milk to a smooth paste, add it to the soup and 
boil 10 minutes, stirring carefully. Season and serve very hot. 

*^ Soup. Ingredients. 

f lb. cod, hake or fresh haddock. 

Or, cod's head or fish bones and trimmings {e.g, of plaice or sole). 

1^ pints water or milk and water. 

J carrot, i onion (sliced). 

1 small bay leaf, 1 small blade of mace. 

1 sprig of parsley, 4 peppercorns, salt. 

i oz. butter. 

I oz. ground rice. 

i pint milk. 

r 1-2 tablespoonfuls sheUed peas ] ^^^^ (optional). 
\l-2 tablespoonfuls dice of carrot je****""" vv^i«w«« /. 

Method, (1) Wash fish, cut it up and put with the bones, etc., 
into an enamel-lined or earthenware pan ; add carrot and onion, 
herbs, etc., the latter tied in muslin, IJ pints water or water and 
milk. Heat slowly and simmer gently f hour, then strain the 
stock, putting on one side a small portion of the fish. If fish bones 
and trimmings only are used, boil gently J hour, then strain. 

(2) Melt butter in a pan, add ground rice, cook without colour- 
ing for 3-4 minutes. Add gradually the prepared fish stock and 
the J pint of milk, mixing smoothly ; bring to the boil, boil 2-3 
minutes and season. Put back a small quantity of white fish in 
the pan and when it is hot, serve the soup. 

Garnish. Cut the dice of carrot from the red part and use the 
trimmings to flavour the fish stock. Boil the dice of carrot and 
the peas separately in boiling salted water till tender, strain and 
add them to the soup just before serving. 



{ 
{ 
{ 
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Purees, If the recipes on pp. 100-103 f ofr pnrfe sooptareezamiiied, 
it will be noticed thatthe vegetables, meat, etc«, wfaicnformthe basii, 
bear a larger proportion to the liquid than is the case in broths or 
thickened soups, and that there are three wajs of treating them. 

OELATIHE AMD JELLY MAKXMO 

When gelatin is to be extracted from bones to make jelly, as 
is done, for example, in making calf's-foot jeUy, the bones are put 
into cold water and boiled for several hours. The solution of 
gelatin thus obtained is then flavoured and subjected to a process 
which removes from it all substances which would cloua it^ so 
that a clear sparkling jelly results. 

Nowadays jellies are much more commonly prepared from the 
manufactured gelatine, and we will therefore treat of its pro* 
perties and use at greater length. 

Properties of Gelatine. 



( 1 ) Cover a little leaf gelatine with 
cold water and leave 15-30 minutes. 

(2) Heat the soft^ied gelatine. 

(3) Pat some of the fluid gelatine 
on a saucer and let it cool. 

(4) Heat the jelly. 

(5) Heat the melted jeDy to^ 
boiling point. 

(6) Add lemcm joice or vinegar 
to the melted jelly. 



Gelatine becomes soft, swollen and 
semi-transparent, but does not melt. 

Gelatine melts gradnally, forming 
a sticky fluid. 

Fluid stiffens and flnaUy sets to a 
jdhr. 

Jelly again melts. 

No coagulation, such as would 
occur with true proteids. 



It will be noticed that the properties of manufactured gelatine 
are precisely the same as those of the gelatin extracted in the 
process of making stock from bones. 

Kinds of Gelatine. 

There are four varieties of gelatine : 

(1) Leaf gdatine, i.e. gelatine in thin sheets. This, when torn 
into pieces and steeped, is readily softened and melted and is 
therefore convenient to use. It is inexpensive, but its flavour, 
especially in the cheaper makes, is occasionally too reminiscent 
of glue to be attractive. 

(2) ' Packet ' gdatine, i,e, gelatine in small pieces or shreds, 
usually sold in packets. Before melting this requires soaking 
in cold Hquid from ^-1 hour, according to the make. 
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(3) Granulated Odatine, as its name implies, is gelatine in a 
finely powdered form ; it does not require steeping. 

(4) Isinglass is the purest and most expensive form of gelatine 
and is much used in invaUd cooking. It requires only a short 
steeping. 

After softening, all forms of gelatine should be heated slowly 
to boiling point, being stirred meanwhile and should be boiled 
for a moment. ' Packet ' gelatine should be strained after 
boiling, in case it is not completely ^solved. 

The mould for jelly should be Med beforehand with cold water 
and the jelly should be cool, without being at all set, before it is 
poured into it. The mould should be put on a level surface in 
a cool place to set, a process which will take from 3-6 hours. If 
a more speedy setting is required, the mould may be packed with 
a mixture of three parts of crushed ice and one part of salt, or 
may be placed in a bowl of cold salted water. 

If there is any difficulty in turning out a jelly, dip the mould 
overhead for a few seconds only in water rather hotter than the 
hand can comfortably bear. Dry the surface at once with a clean 
towel and invert the jelly on to the dish on which it is to be served. 
If a vigorous shake does not suffice to loosen it, repeat the dipping 
in hot water. 



Orange Jelly. 


Ingredients. 




3 oranges. 






3 oz. sugar. 


1 lemon. 






i oz. gelatine. 



i pint water. 

Method, (1) Wipe rinds of the oranges and lemon^ and peel 
very thinly so as not to remove any of the bitter white part 
under the rind. Put with J pint water into the pan and simmer 
5 minutes to extract flavour. 

(2) Strain juice from the fruit and soak gelatine in it; 

(3) When the gelatine is soft, add sugar and strained water 
from rinds, bring to the boil and boil 3 minutes. 

(4) Strain, and when nearly cold, pour into small moulds or 
darioles. 



Lemon Cream. ingredients. 

^ oz. gelatine. 
I pint water. 

Rind and juice of 2 small 
lemons. 



2 oz. lump sugar. 
(3 oz. castor sugar. 
^ pint milk. 
2 eggs. 
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Method, (1) Soak the gdatine in Hie wat^. 

(2) Wipe the lemons and rob the lumps of sugar on them until 
all the lind is removed, leaving the skin quite smooth. 

(3) Fat the lump sugar, casUv sugar and milk into a pan and 
bring to the boil, then pour into a boid and put to eooL When 
cold add the beaten ^gs. 

(4) Heat softened gelatine to bailing point, add strained lemon 
juice, cool slightly, then add it to the milk and ^gs, mix]I^e all 
together thoroughly. 

(5) When nearly cold, pour into moulds. 

Prune Mould. ImgrtdiemU, 



\ lb. pnmefl. 
\\ pints water. 
\ lb. sugar. 



Bind sod juioe of | lemoa, 
( ineh of etmuunoo stick. 
I OL. gektiDe. 



1 tablespooafdl rsspberry jam (optaonal). 

Method, (1) Wash the prunes and soak for 12 hours in ] pint 
of water, covering the bowl. 

(2) Peel the lemon rind thinly and put with the sugar, cinnamon 
stick, prunes and steeping water into the pan ; cook gently 
until the prunes are tender (15-20 minutes), then take out the 
stones and cut up the prunes. 

(3) Steep the gdatine in \ pint of water, heat until dissolved, add 
the jam, lemon juice and water in which the prunes were cooked. 

(4) Bring all to boiling point, strain into a bowl, add prunes 
and when nearly cold put into the mould. 

The stones may be cracked and the kernels blanched and used 
to decorate the mould. 

Piiieappie Sponge. iwgndiaus, 

1 smsJl tin iMoeapple. White of 3 eggs. 

\ oz. gelatine. 1 ( oz. castor sugar. 

Method. (1) Cut pineapple into small pieces, keeping a few 
larger pieces for decoration. 

(2) Make up syrup to \ pint with cold water and steep gelatine in 
it. When soft, bring to bdl and put to cool, stirring occasionally. 

(3) When gelatine is nearly cool, whip whites of eggs to a 
stifE froth, and put into a dowI. Add gradually the cooled 
gelatine fluid and whisk until it begins to set, then add sugar 
and small pieces of pineapple. 

(4) Continue whisking for a moment or two, until the gelatine is 
jast sufficiently stifE to hold the pineapple in position. Then 

B.C.B. B 
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put at once into a glass dish, piling it up quickly in smooth masses. 
Decorate with large pieces of pineapple. 

Food Value of Gelatin. It has already been pointed out that 
gelatin is not a true proteid but an albuminoid. Albuminoids 
cannot take the place of true proteids in a diet. If an animal 
were given gelatin only as its nitrogenous food, it would die after 
a time, but if, in addition to gelatin, it were given a small quantity 
of true proteid, it would thrive. That is to say, gelatin is usefid 
in a diet as a ' proteid sparer,' a substance which economises the 
use of the more valuable true proteids, though it cannot replace 
them entirely and cannot perform their work of building up the 
tissues. For the purpose of nourishment, therefore, gelatin is 
less valuable than is generally supposed, and this appUes whether 
it is taken in the form of jellies or of soup made from jellied stock. 
But at the same time it must be conceded that gelatin is easily 
digested and is a convenient and attractive medium for the 
serving of such foods as meat- juice, eggs, milk, cream, fruit 
juice, etc. 

CHAPTER XII 

THE COOKING OF CARBOHYDRATE FOODS : CEREALS 

The group of foods known as cereals includes most of the grains or 
plant seeds which provide materials for bread, cakes, puddings and 
a variety of other dishes. Cereals supply starch more abundantly 
than any other foods ; in addition to .starch they contain vegetable 
proteids, mineral salts, and in some cases, fat also. But in all it 
is the cooking of the starch grains with their walls of tough indi- 
gestible cellulose or plant-fibre which has chiefly to be considered. 
Among the more important and widely usea cereals are : 
(1) Wheat. Wheat contains not only a large quantity of 
starch, but also two soluble proteids which, when wheat flour is 
mixed with water, form the substance known as gluten. Gluten 
may be examined by making a small quantity of stiff dough, 
wrapping it in muslin and kneading or squeezing it in cold running 
water until the water ceases to be milky. By this means the 
starch is washed out, leaving the yellow, sticky, elastic gluten. 

Wheat-gluten is unlike the proteids of all other cereals except that 
of rye in this elastic, tenacious property, and it is this property which 
enables flour prepared from wheat and rye to be made into bread. 
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when the grains are ground still further pearl barley results. The 
first is the more nourishing of the two, as the proteid is contained 
in the outer rather than in the inner cells. 

(4) Rice is deficient in almost everything but starch and is the 
least nourishing of f^e cereals ; on the other hand, there is very 
little cellulose, and the starch is therefore very digestible. 

Carolina and Patna rice are most generally used. Carolina rice, 
which absorbs liquid most readily, is used for puddings, moulds, 
etc., and Patna rice, a longer and more pointed grain, for serving 
with curry and mince, or as a substitute for vegetables. 

(5) Maize or Indian Com is not much used in this country except 
in the prepared form of cornflour, which contains only the starch 
of maize. 

Though they are no^ cereals, we may include here certain 
substances which pro^^M starch, ^d are used for the same 
purposes as cereals. Among these are : 

Arrowroot and Tapioca. These are almost pure starch derived 
from the roots of plants. 

Sago. This is extracted from the pith of the stems of certain 
palms. 

Nature and Properties of Starch. 

Starch is stored up as a reserve food supply by the plants from 
which it is derived. It is in the form of microscopic grains, 
enclosed in bags of cellulose and packed very tightly together. 
A so-called ' grain ' of rice or other starch consists of an enormous 
number of such tightly packed grains. 

Examination of Starch Grains. Examine the following starch 
grains under the microscope, noticing that they difEer in size, 
shape and formation. 

Potato Starch. Though not derived from a cereal, potato starch 
may be examined first with advantage because the grains are 
unusually large and show the formation very clearly. 

Cut a potato, moisten the cut surfaces with water and rub them 
together. Examine the starch thus obtained under the micro- 
scope. Notice the central point or hilum and the concentric 
markings, showing the arrangement of starch granulose (the 
starch proper) and starch cellulose. 

Sago Starch. Steep a little sago for several hours in water, 
crush finely and mount a tiny portion in water. Notice the size 
of the grains and the irregular shape. 
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Maixt StorcA or Con^btur. Hoimt in water. Notice that thf 
grains ue much smaller than those already examined ; they are 
many-sided, and the lulom is Btar-ehaped. 



m r.) 



ze iSarck. Naffo Hlwf'h. 

Folaio SUirA. F'"- ">■ 

Wheat Starch. Tie a little flour in a piece ul luiuliti, hdaIi i|i 
water for a few minutes, then squeeze a drop of tb** iil«n)lt w»l'Br 
on to the slide. Notice that the grains are very small *n4 m- mi 
two sizes, one la^er than the other. The hilum io nut wy dmti rxl 

ExperimetUt. 

BlFWIEDR. Kwtriff 

<1) Hiz a little laundry rice Starcb tunu iiidlBu IiIim i"iUiiii. 
■iarah to a oroam with cold water, 
and add one drop of tbt; weak 
iodine oolutitBa. 

(2) MiT a Utile eorafloar to a 
cream with cold water and divide 
into three pmiiou. A, B, C. Teat 
A with iodjiiD aolntiiM. 

Filter B and test filtrate with 
iodine solution. 

Let C stand undisturbed for a 
short lime. 

(3) (a) Put i oi. comfloar in a 
bowl and add about i pint boiling 
water, stirring well. 

(6) Hix ) OE. comfloQT to a ci 



Add 1 pi 
eareftuly. 



(e) Cool the etarch-)elty. 



Thaiodine abows nn hliia •■nUniiK 
tion. Klarch is Ufvnftmi InRoliihl* 
in «old vat«r. snil ir allfiwnl Ui 
remain undldnrtxiil ultilu stiil fnrmi 
a white sMlinrnnt, li<a*lna ^Ipar 

star on top. 

(a) Part at nnrnflmir nhanun* i'> 
semi-tranaparnnt jrlly but thn tnaiw 
is Inmpy. I[ thn lump* ars brihmi. 
they are aaen to nonlain dry, uti- 
ohsAged cornflour . 

(b) The oomflour U uniroritily 
changed to a umi-tranannmnt jelly- 
like solution, quite fraa from liimpii. 
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Neoeisity for Thorough OooUng of Starch. 

The thorough cooking of all foods oontainins staroh is extremely 
important. The digestive juices of the body have little or no 
efiect on the tough cellulose in which the staroh granulose is 
enclosed. If, therefore, the cellulose is not softened and broken 
by cooking, the starch remains imprisoned and undigested. 

Group 3 of the experiments just carried out demonstrates that 
the first stage in the cooking of the starch must be the separation 
of the tightly packed grains. This is necessary to allow of their 
being uniformly acted upon by the heat and moisture which 
rupture the cellulose, setting free the imprisoned starch. Without 
this preliminary separation only the more exposed grains are able 
to taJke up water and to become soft and jelly-like. These swollen 
grains cover up the less exposed ones which remain unchanged. 

As well as separating the starch grains from each other^ the 
moistening softens their cellulose, causing it to be the more easily 
ruptured. . Hence starch which has been moistened before cooking 
cooks not only more satisfactorily, but in less time than starch 
which has not undergone such treatment. 

MAKING OF PUDDINGS. MOULDS AND BEVERAGES 

FROM CEREALS ^ 

1. Preliminary Moistening. 

The preliminary moistenmg of the starch is desirable for all 
cereals, and lasts a longer or shorter time according! as the cereal 
is in the form of (a) powder or meal, (b) small ' grains,* (o) larger 
masses of starch ' grains,' that is to say, according as the surface 
exposed to the action of the liquid is great or small. 

Whenever possible, the cereal shoiUd be moistened with or 
soaked in the liquid in which it is to be cooked, so that no loss of 
substance, e.g. loose starch grains, occurs. 

(a) Cornflour, Arrowroot, etc. A few minutes before cooking, 
mix to a smooth paste with a little of the milk or whatever liquid 
is to be used. 

(6) Oromid Rice, Semolina, Fine Oatmeal. Moisten about 15-30 
miuutcB before cooking. Oatmeal, which contains a large quan* 
tity of celluloso, may bo steeped several hours with advantage. 

(c) Medium and Coarse Oatmeal. Steep overnight for 8-12 hours 
and cook in the steeping water. 

{d) Rice, small Sago, or * Grains * of similar size. Wash and 
Btuo]) 1 -2 hours. 

^ For tho proaoni purpoBoa tho term cw©ft\ft ti\^^ \i^ ^A^iASL m including 
Buch atarohy foods as tapioca, arrovrtool ouOi %«.\i,o. 
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(e) Macaroni. Break into inch lengths and steep 2-3 honis. 

(/) Tapioca requires long steeping. Crush it with a glass jar or 
rhina rolhng-pin to expose a large surface, and steep it overnight. 
It absorbs so much liquid that it is steeped in water and not, as 
are other grains, in the milk in which it is afterwards cooked. 

It will be obvious that even a short steeping is better than 
none, if, as occasionally happens, time does not allow of the 
length of steeping advised here. 

2. Cooking,^ The methods of supplying the cereals with the 
heat and moisture necessary to make them tender and digestible 
may be summarised thus : 

1. Boihng in a fairly large quantity of water. 

Examples. Preparation of macaroni, spaghetti, rice, as the 
foundation for such savoury dishes as Macaroni Cheese, or as 
substitutes for vegetables. 

2. Cooking rather more slowly in a smaller quantity of liquid, 
usuaUy milk. The cooking is done either wholly over the fire, or 
is begun over the fire and completed in the oven. 

Examples, (a) Cornflour and ground rice moulds. (6) Semo- 
lina pudding. 

3. A still slower cooking, also usuaUy in milk. This method is 
used chiefly for whole grains. 

Examples. Puddings of rice, sago, tapioca, which are baked in 
a moderate oven for at least 2 hours. 

Before giving typical recipes for making puddings and moulds, 
the proportion of cereals to mUk may be noted : 

(a) For creamy milk puddings, 1 oz. rice, sago, etc., to 1 pt. milk. 

(6) For thick milk puddings, 1^ oz. rice, sago, etc., to 1 pt. milk. 

(c) For moulds to be turned out when cold, 2 oz. rice, sago, 
ground rice to 1 pint of milk. 

(d) For moulds of cornflour, farola or similar preparations, 
1^2 oz. to 1 pint milk, according as a moderately stifi or decidedly 
stiff mould is required. 

Skim milk may be used for puddings and moulds, provided a little 
butter or very finely chopped suet be added to replace the cream. 

For hot puddings, moulds and dishes must be buttered ; for 
moulds to be turned out when cold, the mould or dish must be 
rinsed in cold water and left wet. 

^Prepared Cereals. The lone cooking necessary for many cereals has 
led to the introduction of Flaked Rice, Quaker Oats, etc., cereals which have 
already been cooked and need only a comparatiyely brief cooking to prepare 
them lor use. As a rule, the directions given by the makers rather und«r> 
estimate the time required for the comp^Ucm. oi VliDA ^QKJiEai%. 
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COMPARATIVE RECIPES FOR CEREAL 



'Wr • mw 


Foundation or 


Additional 


Sbparation of stabch 


riAME- 


Pudding, mc. 


INGRBDIBNTS. 


Grains. 


Rice, Saoo 


1-1 i oz. rice, small 


Finch of salt. 


Wash the grains. 


or Tapioca 


sago or tapioca. 


^1 oz. sugar. 


steep rice or sago in 


Pudding. 


] pint milk. 


Nutmeg or 


the milk for 1-2 hours. 






cinnamon. 


Crush tapioca and steep 
in cold crater 2-3 
hours or preferably 
overnight. 


Creamed 


2 oz. Carolina rice. 


Pinch of salt. 


Wash rice well and 


Rice. 


1 pint milk. 


Strip lemon peeL 


steep for 1-2 hours in 






2 oz. sugar. 


the milk. 






^1 oz. glac6 








cherries. 








^1 oz. angelica. 




Cold Rice 


2 oz. Carolina rice. 


Pinch of salt. 


Wash rice weU and 


Mould. 


1 pint milk. 


2 oz. sugar. 


steep for 1-2 hours in 






Vanilla or almond 


the milk. 






essence. 




(1) Cornflour 


(1) lJ-2 oz. corn- 


Pinch of salt. 


Mix cornflour or 


(2) Ground 


flour. 


1^2 oz. sugar. 


ground rice or ground 


Rice. 


(2) 2 oz. ground 


Vanilla essence. 


rice and chocolate to a 


(3) Choco- 


nee. 




smooth paste with a 


late 


(3) 2 oz. (bare 




little of the cold milk. 


Mould. 


measure) ground 
rice and 1 oz. 
grated chocolate 
For 1, 2 and 3, 
1 pint milk. 




Add salt. 


Boiled Rice 


4-6 oz. Patna rice. 




Wash rice in several 


(For serving 






waters and steep in 
cold water for J hour. 


with curry. 






mince, etc.) 




1 


As well as moistening 
the grains, this re- 
moves loose starch, 
which would make the 
grains cling together in 
a sticky mass. 

Pour off the water. 
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PUDDINGS, MOULDS. AND SAYOUEIES 



Pat cervtti and aiilk in a bizttared ^sisSaiu a«M ni!:^ sn^skc and ;f6ir 6og«<iit«r. 
Grate nnlmcg or ^icmkifr r imiamfln cm. top. Bake izL & mcHiente ovea for 2 koars. 



Add aalt, kmon ped and rook ffeyjp damiffy. s^izcizi^ occasooaJIj', toll rice is tlukk 
and sofi. The cootang is klosI cafitj dooe ia a doabiF suieefwa with, botltzi^ water 
in the oater Teaid, and wiB lake firom 1^-3 koan. Wkcn rice is lender, lake oal 
pe^ add sngar, aiid when sIdhmI cold, Ike ckepped cherries and angelica* keepoig 
back a small qnanlily of each for dceecalioa. S«Te rice onmofikied in a glass dieiu 
decorated with eheratM, hahred or qaarlcrcd, and itrips of angefica. The addition 
of these is optionaL Slewed uppltM or pears (pt. 144) or tinned or holtied finiil 
decorated with cherries and angefira ma j be aerred wilh the rice, if dcetred. 



Add salt and co(^ rice in milk as for Creamed Rice, until it is soft and lender and 
has absorbed nearly all the milk, ^me, 1|— 2 hoorsL Add sogar and vanilla or 
almond essence!, poor into wet mould and pat aside to cooL Serre with jam or with 
stewed, tinned or bottled frait. 

Pat rest of milk on to boiL When it boils* poor it on to the cereal-paste and mix 
smoothly. Betom it to the pan, bring to boil and boU very gently ^S minnles or 
onto the cereal leaves sides ai the saacepan clean. Stir continooosly, taking care 
that the mixture does not bom. When cooked add sogar and vanilla and poar 
into a wet mould. Turn out when cold. Serve cornflour or ground rice mould 
witii jam or stewed or preserved fruit ; serve chocolate mould with i pint boiled 
custard (pp. 58 or 118). 



Have a large pan of boiling water, add 1 teaspoonful salt to each quart. Drop 
the rice grains gradually into the water and stir till the water re-boils. Skim well 
and boil quickly, keeping the pan uncovered, until the grains can j^ust be crushed 
between Uie finger and thumb. Average time, 7-10 minutes. Dram the rice on a 
sieve and pour over ^ pint cold water to separate the grains. Dry for a few minutes 
in front of the fire, tossing with a fork. Rice cooked thus should be light and dry 
with each grain separate. 

Noie, — ^The water in which rice is boiled should be used for stock. 
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Namb. 


FOUKDATION OF 
PUDDHrO, BTO. 


ADDITIONAL 
INOBBDIBITTS. 


SIPABATION OB STABOH 

Grains. 


RiGB 

^ Savoury. 


4 oz. Patna rice. 


1 oz. butter. 
\ pint tomato pulp. 
Sait» cayenne. 
1 tablespoonfol 
grated cheese. 


As for Bailed Bice, 
p. 114. 


Boiled 
Macaroni. 


4 oz Genoa or 
Naples macaroni 


\ oz. butter. 


Break macaroni into 
1 inch lengths, wash 
and steep in cold water 
for 2-3 hours. 


Macaroni 
Cheese. 


4 oz. Genoa or 
Naples macaroni. 

1 oz. butter. 

f oz. flour. 

: : pint milk. 

\ pint water in 
which macaroni 
has been boiled. 


3 oz. grated cheese 
(preferably Gru- 
y^re). 

I small teaspoonful 
made mustard. 

Salt, cayenne, a few 
dropslemon juice. 

Browned crumbs. 


As above. 

■ r 


Macaroni 
and toicato. 


4 oz. Grenoa or 
Naples macaroni. 


1 oz. butter. 

4 oz. cooked tongue 

\ pint tomato pulp. 
Salt, cayenne 

pepper. 
Browned crumbs. 


As above. 



PORRIDOE AND BEVERAGES PREPARED FROM CEREALS. 



Oatmeal Porridge. 



Ingredients. 



2 oz. fine oatmeal. 



Pinch of salt. 



1 pint water. 



Method. Steep the oatmeal for ^ hour in the water. Add salt 
and put in the inner vessel of a double saucepan, surrounded by 
boiling water. Put over the fire and boil gently IJ hours or 
longer. Stir the porridge frequently to prevent lumps forming. 
If coarse oatmeal is used, the porridge must cook for at least 
3 hours. If desirable the porridge can be cooked overnight and 
reheated immediately before it is to be served. 

The amount of oatmeal can be increased if a thicker porridge 
is liked. 
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cooKnra. 



lice (p. 114) and drain when just tender. Meh bailer in pan, add ric0 and 
cook gently withoat browning 3-4 minntes. Add tomato pah) and simmer siow^ 
till lice is soft and thick, and has absorbed afl the tom«to. Season well, pile riee 
higji in a hot dish, and sprinkle grated cheese over. Serve Tery hot. 

I>rain macaroni, pat into boiling salted water and boil gently till •wolUift and 
perfectly soft. Time: Naples macaroni, 3(M5 minutes; Genoa mat^arofU, 
1^2 hoars. Poar off water, add the batter. Serve very hot. ^o^.— The whUt 
riioold be ased for stock. 

Boil macaroni as above till tender, then strain. Make white lauce with huiUif, 
floor, milk and macaroni water (pp. 123, 124). liiz with the AauriA th#i rsfifilMud 
macaroni, three^narters of the cheese and the seasonings and Urmom )ui<^, i'u% 
into a battered dish and sprinkle the remainder of the cheese and a fM¥ \9fftwfuMi 
cnimbe on top. Bake in a quick oven till thoroughly hot and dMlti^Uiy itfftWMidi 
Time, 10-15 minutes. 



Boil macaroni as above till tender, drain off water. Melt tm%U(f ih a ^a#^, hAA 
macartxii, tomato pu^ and the ham or toogne citi into tikbi ^iHMm, Pjtmf^ #*ll 
and pot in bottered dish, qpnnkleeiombs over. Bak«iAalk»OVA»^ |/^ i^ M^4ff*Um, 
then serve at once. 



1 



1 piat asm 'iraBMfc^'ogwteyaew^ v^^<c 

MeikotL Ikm/bm ^laxaoeti vjik % xvcu/ir^ ^/^^ ^k^joi . i/^ *^J 
Being tlie vmicr os Trrflr ^^ lits^ -usfL mK ^'xa^ vvUi^; (i'^j -i. hij^ 



Fat IB yuL wxBL Jsmaou riiiC; otHdj^i 4/vi^i/ v. v^ «.vi >-'•<' 



Lt^j 
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Cup of Arrowroot. i„^edients. 

2 teaspoonfuls arrowroot. 
i pint milk. 



Pinch of salt. 

1 teaspocmful sugar. 



Method, Mix the arrowroot to a very smooth paste with a 
little of the cold milk. Bring the remainder of the milk to the 
boil and pour it on to the arrowroot paste, stirring it rapidly. 
Return to the pan, bring to boil and boil for three minutes, stirring 
continually. Add salt and sugar. Serve in a breakfast cup with 
a biscuit or with toast cut in strips. 

Cooking of Cereals in Combination with Eggs. 

Beaten eggs are often added to cereals, either to enrich them 
or to lighten them by enclosing air. 
In combining cereals and eggs thus, it must be remembered 

COMPAEATIVE RECIPES SHOWING COOKING 



Name. 


Foundation. 


Additions. 


Eggs. 


Custard. 


1 teaspoonful 

cornflour. 
i pint milk. 


1^ teaspoonfuls sugar. 
Vanilla or almond 
essence. 


1 egg (whole). 


Lemon 
Mould. 


1^-2 oz. cornflour 
or 2 oz. ground 
rice. 

1 pint water. 


2 large lemons. 
6 oz. sugar. 


2 eggs (whole). 


Ground Rice 
AND At.mond 
Pudding. 


2 oz. ground rice. 
Pinch of salt. 
1 pint milk. 


Strip of lemon rind. 
2 oz. sugar. 
1-2 oz. butter. 
1 oz. sweet almonds. 
4 tablespoonfuls apricot 
jam. 


1-2 eggs (whole). 
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that the thorough and often prolonged cooking lequired to make 
cereals digestible would make eggs extremely hard and tough> 
egg-albumen, as we have seen, setting rapidly under the influence 
of a gentle degree of heat. It follows, then, that before egg is 
added, the cooking of the cereal must be so nearly finished that 
the light cooking which is all that is needed for the egg will com- 
plete it. The cereal must be cooled slightly before the egg is 
added to prevent curdling and in the subsequent cooking care 
must be taken not to over-heat the egg. The eggs may be added 
whole or the yolks and whites separately. Whites of eggs should 
be folded into rather than mixed with the cereal, so as not to 
crush out the air. It is important that the egg and cereal should 
be mixed thoroughly until the mixture is uniform in colour. 

Recipes are appended to illustrate the different ways of com- 
bining cereals and eggs. 

DF CEREALS IN COMBINATION WITH EGGS. 



Preliminabt Cooking of Cereal. 



ADDITION OF Bogs and Com- 
pletion OF Cooking. 



Mix cornflour to a smooth pa>ste with a little 
3f the cold milk. Bring remainder of milk to 
the boil and add it to the cornflour paste, stirring 
carefully. Return to pan, boil for 3 minutes, 
itirring all the time. Add sugar and cool 
slightly. 



Stir in the beaten egg and mix 
well. Heat the custard carefully, 
stirring it constantly, until the 
egg thickens. Take care the egg 
does not curdle. Add vanilla or 
almond essence. 



Wipe lemons and peel very thinly . Put rinds 
in water and boil for 5 minutes. Mix corn- 
flour or rice to a smooth paste with the strained 
juice of the lemons, adding a little water if the 
juice alone makes the paste at all stiff. Pour on 
to it the boiling water strained from the rinds, 
mix smoothly, return to pan and boil 3 minutes, 
stirring continually. Add sugar and cool 
slightly. 



Add beaten eggs and stir over a 
gentle heat till the eggs thicken 
Pour into a wet mould and turn 
out when cold. 



Mix rice to a smooth paste with a little of the 
cold milk and put the rest of milk with lemon 
rind on to boiL Wben the milk boils, take out 
the lemon rind and pour milk on to rice paste, 
mixing smoothly. Return to pan and boil 
gently for about 10 minutes or until the rice 
leaves the sides of the saucepan clean. Add 
sugar, butter and almonds, finely chopped, and 
mix well. 



Add beaten eggs and put into 
buttered pie-dish. Put oish into 
tin of hot water and bake in a 
moderate oven for J-J hour or 
until pudding is set. Then 
spread jam on top and return to 
oven for 5 minutes. 
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NAME. 


FOXrNDATION. 


Additions. 


EGGS. 


RiOE Balls. 


3 oz. rioe. 
Pinch of salt. 
1 pint of milk. 


Strip of lemon rind. 
i oz butter. 
2 oz. sugar. 
Few crystallised\ op- 
fruits jtional. 


1 egg (whole 




Egg and bread-crumbs 
for frying balls. 




Tapioca 
Cbbam. 


2 oz. tapioca. 
Pinch of salt. 
1 pint milk. 


1 oz. sugar. 
Vanilla or almond 
essence. 


Yolks and 
of 2 eggs. 


Semolina 
Pudding. 


1-1^ oz. semolina. 
Pinch of salt. 
1 pint milk. 


1 oz. sugar. 
Vanilla or almond 
essence. 


1-2 eggs {^ 
or yolki 
whites m 
ately. 


Ground Rice 
Pudding. 


1} oz. ground rice. 
Pinch of salt. 
1 pint milk. 


Strip of lemon rind. 
1 oz. sugar. 

4 tablespoonfuls jam 
(optional). 


Yolks of 2 ( 
Whites of 2 
2 oz. castor 


Hot Rice 
Mould. 


4 oz. rice. 
Pinch of salt. 
1 pint milk. 


IJ oz. sugar. 

Strip of lemon rind or 

vanilla or almond 

essence. 
1 oz. stoned raisins or 

glac^ cherries. 


Yolks and 
of 2 eggs. 
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ABflBKAKT OOQKCra OT CBSAL. 



ik nee a^iteqp in milk 1-2 hours. Put 

ihk mmrrfmm with lemoo rind and salt, 

ook as for CVeamed Rice (p. 114) from 

kcmn or until the rice is tender and has 

bed an tlie milk. Add butter, sugar and 

led eijstaffind fruits, if used ; mix well 

mldS^thr. 



i 

m 



tapkica and steep oyemight in cold 
Strain off water, add miUc and salt and 
stiiring frt>m time to time, until 
thick and quite transparent. Add 
cool slightly. 



ADDITION or BOOl AMD GOM- 

PLinoir Of CooKiKO. 



Add beaten egg and cook 
gently im20 minutes. Remove 
lemon rind and spread mixture 
on a plate to oool. Flour the 
hands and form the mixture into 
small balls, ooat with egg and 
bread-orumbs and fry in deep fat. 
(See Chap. XV.) Drain on paper, 
sift sugar over and serve very 
hot. 



awnolina in milk, add salt, bring to 
flB, and bofl 10 minutes, stirring weU. Add 
and cool slightly. 



Cook rice as for Ground Rice and Almond 
Pkidding (p. 1 18). Add sugar and cool slightly. 



Add beaten yolks of eggs and 
cook till they tliioken. Whip 
whites stiffly and fold them in 
carefully and thoroughly. Add 
vanilla or almond essenoe. Hurvu 
hot or cold. 



Stir in beaten eggs or add 
beaten yolks first, then fold in the 
whites, previously beaten to a stit! 
froth. Put into a buttered pie- 
dish, put the dish into a tin uf 
hot water and bake in a mudurato 
oven 20-30 minutes. 



Add beaten yolks of eggs and 
put into a buttered pie-diah. 
Put the dish in a tin of hot water 
and bake in a moderate oven till 
set. Spread jam on top, pile over 
it the meringue of whites of egsa 
and sugar (p. 62), and oook in 
a oool oven for } hour or longer 
till crisp and slightly brownea. 



P^repare a buttered mould and decorate it 
vith the cherries or raisins cut in half. Cook 
ice as for Creamed Rice (p. 114). Then add 
ugar and cool slightly. 



Add beaten yolks of eggs, then 
whip the whites stiffly and fold 
them in. 

Put in a buttered mould 
and cover with buttered paper. 
Steam for 1-1 J hours. Serve 
with ^ pint custard (see p. 118, 
or p. 58) or jam sauce (p. 148) 
poured round the mould. 
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Dextrinisation of Starch. 

So far we have only discussed the ejects on starch of both 
moisture and heat. The following experiments show the changes 
which occur when dry starch is heated : 



Experiment. 



(1) Put 1 tablespoonful cornflour 
into a patty pan and heat it either 
in an oven or on the hot plate of a 
closed stove. Stir it occasionally 
so that it heats evenly. 

Divide the baked cornflour into 
three portions A, B, C. 

(2) (a) Add to A cold water and 
to B hot water. 



(6) Add a weak solution of iodine 
to the solutions obtained in (2) (a). 

(3) Put the portion C into a test 
tube and heat further. 



BSSITLT. 



Starch changes slowly, becoming 
flrst a yellow then a brown coffee 
colour, and acquires a smell rather 
like that of burnt sugar. The 
starch on the very bottom of the 
pan may become a dark brown 
colour. 

The starch dissolves slowly in 
cold water, more readily in hot 
water, forming with the latter a 
sticky gummy solution. 

Iodine solution gives a reddish 
brown or port wine colour, showing 
that starch is no longer present. 

Water forms on the sides of the 
test tube and the cornflour becomes 
a blackened mass. 



The substance into which starch is changed when it is baked 
thus to a temperature of not less than 160° Cent. (320° Fahr.) is 
dextrin, familiar in the crust of well-baked bread. Part of the 
dextrin is further changed into caramel, which gives the brown 
colouration and the smell suggestive of burnt sugar. When 
starch is heated until it blackens, its oxygen and hydrogen pass 
off as water, leaving carbon behind. 

The changes shown in these experiments occur in starch 
when cakes are baked and when bread is toasted. It is the con- 
version of some of the starch of bread into soluble dextrin which 
makes toast, when properly made, so much more digestible than 
bread. 

THE MAKING OF STARCH-THIGKENED SAUCES 

A large number of sauces are thickened by means of substances 
consisting mainly or wholly of starch. Household flour is most 
used, but pastry flour, cornflour and potato flour are all employed 
when a very smooth sauce is desired. 

Sauces are of many kinds, white and brown, sweet and savoury, 
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plain and 'guniahed.' We will take as a startiiig-iKHiit the 
*"**"**£ ^ plain iriiite saaoe which serves as a fonnaation for 



TABLB OF IN6BEDIENTS FOB FOUNDATION 

WHITB SAUCE. 



Sadgs. 


B««. 


Tmicudeio. 


Liquid. 


Ssiaonsos. 


SftTomy 


f-lOL 


loc flour. 


(a) i pint milk. 


Salt, peppo* 


While 






or (6) ^ pint white stock. 


and cayenne. 


Smmtelfor 






or (c) i pint milk, pluB 


Lemon juice 


Uml. 






i pint Halite stock. 


for fowls. 


Fooltiy 






or{(i)i pint milk, plus 


rabbita and 


orVege- 






i pint water firom 


most vege- 


teblcs). 






boiled or steamed 
meat (M* poultry, 
etc, 
or (e) i pint milk, plus 


Uble& 


. 






i pint cold water. 




SftvfHuy 


J-lOK. 


1 OK. flour. 


(a) ( pint milk. 


Salt, pepper 


White 






or (6) 1 pint fish stock. 


and caynme. 


Suce 






or{e.) pint milk, plus 


Lemon juice. 


(for Rah). 






pint fish stock. 
or{d)i pint milk, plus 
i pint water {i.e. 
condensed steam 
and juices) from 
steamed fish. 
or (e) i pint milk, plus 
i pint cokl water. 




Sweet 


i-lOL. 


f OK. flour. 


(a) i pint milk 


1-2 teaspoon- 


White 






or (^) i pint milk, plus 


fuls sugar. 


Sftoee 






i pint water. 


Vanilla or al- 


(lor Pod. 








mond essence. 


dingi). 










Melted 


li-20E. 


1 OK. flour. 


i pint water. 


Sweei. As 


Batter 








above, plus a 


Sauce 








little lemon 


(Sweeter 








juice to mod- 


SaToory). 








ify the rich- 
ness. 
Savoury. As 










above. 



&as. 
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METHODS OF MAKING SAUCE 

The flour used to thicken a sauce may be moistened in two 
ways to prepare the starch for cooking. The first method is 
advisable when the proportion of butter is small, | oz. butter to 
1 oz. flour, and the second when the quantity of butter equals 
that of the flour. When a still larger proportion of butter is used, 
as in Melted Butter Sauce, the two methods are combined. 

Method 1. 

Mix the flour to a thin, smooth cream with a few tablespoonfuls 
of cold liquid. Heat the remainder of the liquid with a third of 
the butter ; when it boils, pour it on to the flour-cream, stirring it 
so that the sauce id perfectly smooth. Eeturn the sauce to the 
pan, bring to the boil and boil 5 minutes, stirring all the time. Add 
seasoni ng or flavourings. Finally, add the remainder of the butter, 
a small portion at a time, mixing each thoroughly before the next is 
added. After the butter has been mixed in, the sauce must not boil. 

Method 2. 

Melt the butter in the pan, add the flour and cook gently 3 or 
4 minutes, without allowing it to colour. Add the liquid gradu- 
ally, mixing it smoothly and cooking the sauce for a few ininutes 
between each addition. Bring the sauce to the boil, boil 5 
minutes, stirring all the time and taking care that it does not 
burn. Add seasonings or flavourings. 

In making sauce by this method the addition of the liquid, 
particularly when it is hot, requires care to prevent the formation 
of lumps. At the first addition, the bursting of the starch grains 
causes the flour and butter to form a thick ball of paste, which 
becomes thinner as more liquid is added. Before each such 
addition of liquid the pan must be drawn back from the fire and 
must not be replaced till the sauce is perfectly smooth. If the 
sauce is cooked while it is lumpy, the further thickening of the 
starch will make it almost impossible to beat out the lumps and 
straining will be necessary. 

Melted Butter Sauce. This is prepared by Method 2, but since 
the proportion of butter is so large, only half is cooked with the 
flour, the remainder being added, a small portion at a time, after 
the final boiling, as in Method 1. 

' Garnished ' Sauces. These are made by adding a ' garnish ' 
of distinctive ingredients, such as parsley, shrimps, to foundation 
white sauce. The garnish should be heated thoroughly in the sauce. 
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Toi pint of foundation sauce prepared and flavoured acoordiuK 
I as it is leoniTed for meat or fish, add for : 

Caper oauoe — ^1 small tablespoonful capers and 1 toaspoonful 
esper vinfi^gar . 
Ifatimiiuim Sauoe — 1 tablespoonful nasturtium seeds. 
iB^rimp Sauce — 1 oz. shelled shrimps. 

Anekdoy Sauee — Sufficient anchovy essence or i)ounded ancho 
vies to colour the sauce a pale pink. Season with popper and 
only very little salt. 
B^ Sauee — 1 small hard-boiled esg, chopped finely. 
Paniey Sauee — 1 tablespoonful nnely chopped parsley. TIh) 
paraley must be washed and dried thoroughly before chopping. 

Onion Sauce — 3-4 boiled onions, finely chopped. To retnovi* 
some of their strong flavour, blanch the onions, i.e, put them into 
c(dd water and bring to the boil. Drain, put into fresh boiling 
water and boil gently till tender, about 1 hour. Drain oiT watnr, 
chop the onions very finely and add to the sauce. 

Other variations in sauces may be made by the addition of huc.Ii 
condiments as vinegar and mustard. The following sauce uHually 
served with grilled fresh herrings or with mackerel will Horvo hh 
an example : 

Mustard Sauce. Ingredients. 

1 bay loaf, 
ier,^ 

**'^^» ** " J pint stock J I 2 toanpoonfiibt vfn<tf<ar. 

Method. Cook the flour in the butter, add bay leai, niUHtard 
and vinegar. Next add stock gradually, bring to the boil and 
cook gently for 5 minutes. Season and strain. 

Brown Sauoe. The making of a brown sauce is distinguished 
from the making of a white sauce by the fact that (1) the butter 
and flour are cooked, either alone or with the vegetables, until tliey 
brown, that is, until the flour is dextrinised ; (2) brown hIock 
provides the liquid. 

Brown Sauce. ingredients. 

1 oz. batter. 1 ilioe onion or ^ 

1 oz. flour. 1 shaUot. l^«*;^„.i 

f pint brown stock. i carrot. hoptionai. 

1 tableepoonfiil tomato pulp. 3-4 moshroomt. j 

Salt, pepper and cayenne. 

Method. If vegetables are used, chop them finely and cook 



1 «i«* t^^-^A^^^^ 1 <>*• butter, 'i i toaupoonful mixwl 

I pmt foundation ^ ^^^ ^ I ,^ I „^^i^^^^^^ 
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them in the butter until they are a golden brown colour ; add 
flour and brown that also. When the flour is a bright cofiee 
colour, add the stock gradually and finish as for white sauce. 
Add the tomato pulp and seasonings and strain. 



CHAPTER XIII 

THE COOKING OF CARBOHYDRATE FOODS : VEGETABLES 

Classification of Vegetables. 

(1) Green Vegetables, i.e. the stems, leaves and flowera of plants. 
Examples — Asparagus, spinach, Brussels sprouts, cauliflowers. 

(2) Roots, Tubers and Bulbs, i.e. storage organs of plants. 

Roots. Examples — Carrots, parsnips, Deetroots. 
Tubers, or thickened underground stems. Examples— 

Potatoes, Jerusalem artichokes. 
Bulbs, or underground stems bearing leaf-bases storing 

food materials. Examples — Onions, leeks. 

(3) Legumes or Pulse, i.e. pods which enclose seeds. Examples. 
— Peas and beans (green and dried) ; lentils. 

Character and Constituents of Vegetables. 

From the cook's point of view, the important feature of vege- 
tables is the large quantity of cellulose which forms the cell-walls 
of the plants. In most vegetables this cellulose is too tough to 
be eaten raw, and cooking is necessary to soften it and set free 
such nutritive materials as the cells contain. 

All vegetables provide water and mineral salts and, in most 
cases, vegetable acids, all of which are of great service in keeping 
the body healthy. Some vegetables provide in addition carbo- 
hydrates and some not only carbohydrates, but proteids also. 
As a class, vegetables are lacldng in fats. 

Qreen vegetables, to go into detail, provide very little else than 
water, mineral salts and vegetable acids, and it is chiefly for 
these they are eaten. 

Root vegetables, generally speaking, contain a slightly smaller 
proportion of salts than green vegetables, but provide sugar or 
starch and very small quantities of proteids. In beetroots, 
carrots and parsnips sugar is stored ; parsnips contain also a 
good deal of starch. Starch is, of course, abundant in potatoes. 
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LegwnMS are by far the most nutritious vegetables. They con- 
tain proteids in great abundance ; the proportion of starch is 
larger and that of water smaller than in either green or root 
vegetables, while they have a good amount of mineral salts. 

But in considering the food-value of legumes, it must be 
borne in mind that vegetable proteids are not as digestible as 
those obtained from animal substances, probably owing to the 
large quantity of cellulose with which they are intimately bound 
up. The incQgestibihty is greater in dried than in green seeds, 
and of the three, beans and lentils are the least digestible, though 
they are also the most nutritious. For people who have good 
digestions or who lead an active outdoor life, legumes are an 
inexpensive and nutritious food, particularly when eaten with 
fats, in which they are deficient. They are most digestible when 
the cooked seeds are finely divided by being passed through a 
sieve, as is done in making puree soups or when they are cooked 
in the form of meal or flour. 

OOOEING OF VEGETABLES 

The problem in cooking vegetables is to soften the cellulose 
and burst the starch grains, where these are present, and at the 
same time to lose as little as possible of the cell contents and 
particularly of the mineral salts. Further, it is obviously desir* 
able that the vegetables should be made palatable, and that 
both their colour and shape should be good. 

The presence of tough cellulose limits the choice of cooking 
processes for most vegetables to those which involve the use of 
steam or water ; hence, boihns, steaming and stewing are mostly 
employed. Only a few vegetables can be baked or fried. 

OOOKING OF GREEN VEGETABLES 
Prepacaiion. (1) Remove discoloured or coarse leaves and tough 
stalks. Cut the stalks of cauliflowers and cabbages across into 
four to ensure thorough cooking. 

(2) Wash very well in cold water. Soak cabbages, sprouts and 
all vegetables liable to contain slugs in cold salted water for ^-1 
hour to draw the slugs out into the water. 

(3) Bum all vegetable refuse whenever it is possible. 

I. Boiling Green Vegetables. To soften the cellulose and at the 
same time lose as little as possible of the salts, etc., proceed as 
follows : 

(1) Put the vegetable into a large pan containing a good 
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supply of boiling water. Add \ oz. salt to each i gallon of water 
and, if required, a small pinch of bicarbonate of soda (baking soda) 
or a piece of sodium bicarbonate (washing soda) the size of a pea. 

(2) Bring the water rapidly to the boil and let it boil quickly, 
keeping the pan uncovered. Remove scum as it forms.^ 

(3) When tender, drain the vegetable well in a colander, arrange 
it neatly in a hot dish, add a small piece of butter and serve at once. 

The loss of colour which green vegetables undergo in cooking 
is believed to be due to the action of the vegetable acids on the 
chlorophyll or colouring matter. By the use of small quantities of 
soda, an alkali, these acids are neutrahsed. The soda is found in 
practice to be especially necessary in cooking certain vegetables, 
e.g. cabbages, whose juices contain more acid than those of others, 
and in cooking stale vegetables which contain an increased amount 
of acid. Care must always be taken not to add so much soda as 
to cause the vegetable to taste of it. 

In boiling green vegetables a large quantity of fast-boiling water 
is used to cook the vegetables in the shortest possible time and 
so diminish the power of the acids to destroy the colouring matter. 
The quick boihng of the water does not, of course, raise its 
temperature at all, but simply causes it to circulate more rapidly 
and so cover every portion of the vegetable, which is often 
bulky. 

It is found in practice that cooking green vegetables in an 
uncovered pan gives the best results as regards colour. It may 
be that this is due to the fact that when the pan is covered, certain 
products of decomposition which form as the vegetables cook are 
unable to escape, and affect the colour of the vegetables. There 
is the further advantage that the gradual and continual escape 
of these products causes a less objectionable smell than when they 
escape only from time to time with each escape of steam. 

It is the presence of these strong-smeUing products which makes 
it advisable that water in which green vegetables, particularly 
cabbages, have been boiled should not be poured down the sink, 
but down the outside gully direct. If this is not practicable, the 
sink should be rinsed thoroughly with clean cold water immedi- 
ately after pouring down the vegetable water. 

Boiling of Fresh Legumes. Except for very slight differences, 
these are boiled in the same way as green vegetables. They are 

^ The scum is probably small quantities of proteid dissolved oat by the 
water and coagulated. Its greyish colour makes its removal necessary. 
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Beaits 
(Fbextch 

AND 

Kidvky). 



BRUSSEXiS 

Spbouts. 




Cabbage. 



Remove stalks 
and discoloured 
leaves. Soak i 
hour in cold 
salted water. 



Remove outside 
leaves and stalk. 
Cut the cabbage 
(except when 
young) into 

halves or quar- 
ters, according to 
size, and remove 
the thick coarse 
parts of the stalk 
which are difficult 
to make tender. 
Soak 1 hour in 
coM salted water. 



Put into a 
plentiful supply 
of boiling water, 
adding smla. Boil 
only fairly 

quickly so as to 
retain the shape 
as far as possible. 
Skim well. 



1&-S0 
minutes^ 



Put into a good 
supplv of boiling 
salted water, add- 
ing soda. Boil 
quickly till ten- 
der. Skim well. 



Young, 

20 

minuitmt. 
Old, 

4/5 

uiinutiMi. 



ki^ a«t4 I ) vsv 
txx>kf»k) Wai^« a^>^ 



well hUhiiiuM 
i\U\\ m\i\ n^M * 
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Veoktablb. 


PRIPARATION. 


Cooking. 


TIMB. 


Sir 


Cauli- 
flower. 


Remove tough 
outside leaves 
and cut stalk 
across into four. 
Soak in cold 
salted water i 
hour. 


Put in small 
saucepan of boil- 
ing salted water, 
head downwards, 
so that the scum 
does not settle on 
the flower. Boil 
gentlv so as not 
to break the 
flower. 


Small, 

10-16 

minutes. 
Large, 

20-50 

minutes. 


I>raii 
press wi 
cloth. 1 
hot die] 
white fl 
123, 12 
poured 
;: pint 
i pint 
water f] 
flower : 
for 8au< 


Peas 

(Green). 


Shell the peas, 
and if not to be 
cooked for some 
time, cover with 
a damp cloth. 


Cook gently in 
boiling salted 
water, adding i 
teaspoonful sugar 
to 1 quart water 
and a sprig of 
mint. No soda 
is required. Re- 
move scum as it 
forms. 


15-30 
minutes. 


Draii 
move IE 
on a 
with a 8 
of butt< 
with pe 


Spinach. 


Double each leaf 
and tear off the 
stalk and midrib. 
Wash very well in 
several waters, 
lifting the spinach 
from one bowl of 
water to another. 
Great care is 
needed to remove 
all grit and dirt. 


If young and 
tender, lift from 
the final rinsing 
water and pack 
closely in a 
saucepan with 
the water which 
clings to it. This, 
with the juices 
which are drawn 
out as the vege- 
table cooks, is 
sufficient. Add 
salt. 

If spinach is 
old, cook in the 
usual way in 
plenty of boiling 
salted water. 


10-15 
minutes. 


Draii 
colande 
press 1 
then ru 
a wire 
chop fii 
heat wi 
butter < 
season 
little 81 
per an( 
and se 
neat he 
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OP BOCyBb lUBEBS AID BULBS 



La cooksa;^ tkeae* as m cooldiig pecn TegetaUee* it is nereesaiy 
to keep tht ctlamr and skape good, and to retain not onlr tlie 
mJiMial sahsj. b«t tbe carbo b i drates (starch or sogar or both) and 
suck small qpankslM ci prolads as the TegetaMK pofisees. As 
in fwwlring giecn ^vgjrtabla^ hoofing;, steaming and stewing are the 

■■al m e tk od fty bat some Tegetablcs maj also be baked and 

1 



(1) Gboooe Te^ctabks as fu* as poesibie of eqiiat 

ao that tkcj cook in tke same length of time. 

(3) If tke akin is at afl dcrtj, waak, scxob and riooe the Tege- 

tables. EMcefiiamf. (a) Becftrwiif most be washed veiy carefollj 

to aT«d bmking tke skin and rootiets ; d these are damaged, 

tke joiccs ran oat and the cotoccr is s^cilt. (h) (huHms do not 



Prepare accordmg to the Tegetable^ peeling 



thMkhr as tke ease requires^ and reznoTing with the point of a 
knife all dec a je d and diacoloiared parts. Pat potatoes and Jeni- 
aalem artukokcs into cold water as ther are peeled, addLog 
Tinegar or lemML juice for the btts. Wash all Tegetablcs after 

pototoci are gircB on p. 161 
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I. Boiling Boots, Tabers and Bnlbs.^ 

(1) Put the vegetables into a pan and jnst cover with boiUng 
water. If the vegetables are very old, put them into cold water and 
bring it to the boil. Add 1 teaspoonful salt to each 2 lbs. vegetables. 

(2) Cover the pan and let tie water boil gently ; skim well. 

(3) Test vegetables with a skewer ; when tender, but still 
unbroken, drain and serve in a hot dish. 

The colour of rootSy tubers and bidbs is maintained : 

(a) By careful preparation and cleansing. 

(b) In the case of potatoes and artichokes, by puttingthem as soon 
as they are peeled into cold water to avoid exposure to the oxygen 
in the air which causes a dark-coloured substance to form on the 
surface of the vegetable. (Cf. the discoloration of peeled apples.) 

(c) By covering the vegetables with boiUng water and cooking 
them in a covered pan. 

The substance of roots, tubers and bulbs is maintained by : 

(a) Cooking the vegetables in their skins when this is possible, 
and by boiling peeled vegetables whole so as to avoid exposing 
cut surfaces to the solvent action of the water. If the vegetables 
are uneven in size, boil the larger ones for a short time before 
putting the smaller ones into the pan. 

(h) Cooking peeled vegetables as soon as possible after peehng ; 
if vegetables are left long in cold water some of the substance is 
dissolved out and lost. (Cf. the clouded appearance of the water 
in which peeled potatoes have been for some time.) 

(c) Cooking in boiling water to soften the cellulose and cook 
the starch grains, if these are present, as speedily as possible. 

The shape as well as the substance of roots, tubers and bulbs 
is retained by boiling them gently until they are tender without 
being at all broken. 

II. Steaming Roots, Tubers and Bulbs. 

What has been said already in the section on steaming green 
vegetables as to the retention of shape and substance apphes 
also to the cooking of roots, tubers and bulbs. Steaming is 
especially to be recommended for potatoes, whose outer layers, 
richer in mineral salts and proteids than the remainder, are so 
often lost, not only by careless peeling, but by careless boihng. 
By steaming, the potatoes are cooked evenly and breaking of the 
outer layers seldom occurs. [Continued on p. 136. 

^ For detailed directions see pp. 133, 134. 
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DIRECTIONS FOB BOILING BOOTS. TUBERS AND BULBS. 



Vkgbtaiili. 


PaVFAEiTIOW. 


OOOEIFG. 


TXXE. 


Srains«. 


Abti- 

CHOKES 

(Jkru- 

8AI.EM). 


Peel thinfy. (For 
a very neat dish 
the artichokes 
may be pared to 
the same shape 
and size, bat this 
makes them an 
expensive vege- 
table.) Put at 
once into cold 
water with a little 
vinegar or lemon 
juice to keep the 
colour. 


salted water, add- 
ing a little 
vinegar ex* lemon 
juice and boil 
gently till tender. 


minntes. 


Drsin well and 
coat at once with 
white sattc« 
flaTonred with 
lemon juice. If 
the artichokes 
are not covered 
quickly with the 
sauce they be- 
come discoloured. 


Beet- 
boots. 


Wash carefully 
so as not to break 
the skin or root- 
lets and cause loss 
of juices. 


Put into boiling 
salted water and 
boil gently until 
the beetroot feels 
soft and like 
india-rubber. 
Beetroots must 
not be tested with 
a skewer. 


hours. 


Put into cold 
water. When 
quite cold, trim 
and remove the 
skin. Use for a 
salad or for a 
vegetable entree 
(see p. IdH). 


Carrots 
(Old). 


Wash, scrape or 
peel according to 
the toughness of 
the skin ; wash a 
second time. If 
very large, cut 
lengthwise into 
quarters. 


Put into boilins 
salted water and 
boil gently until 
quite tender. Add 
a little sugar to 
emphasise the 
sweetness of the 
carrots. 


1 hour. 
Hpanlsh 


Drain and nhop 
finely, rw hwaij 
with a Httli* 
biittr^r. l»f«M 
into hot mimhU 
or U^ty*upn tiui\ 
Uirti fxit U\hn a 
hot vt*i^t*iinh\t^ 
^llflh. 


Onions. 


Remove outer 
skin. 


Put into boilinff 
salted water and 
boil gently ^11 
tender. 


with whlUpf«,t^<'h. 
Vjm9 4 pUth ittiik 

tmUmn wt^n 
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Vegktablb. 


Preparation 


Cooking. 


Tm. 


Sekvuvq. 


Potatoes 
(old) 
IN Skins. 


Choose potatoes 
free from black 
spots and decay. 
Scrub well. Prick 
with a fork, or 
pare off a narrow 
strip of peel round 
thecentreto allow 
of the escape of 
steam and so 
keep the potato 
from burstmg. 


Put into pan, 
cover with boil- 
ing water, add 
salt and boil very 
slowly until the 
potatoes are 
tender but still 
quite whole. Test 
with a fork or 
skewer. 


20-30 
minutes. 


Drain and leave 
in the unoover«d 
pan uy the side 
of the fire to dry. 
Serve in a hot 
dish. The skins 
may be removed 
first, if desired. 


Potatoes 

(old) 

Peeled. 


Wash, scrub 
and pare very 
thinly so as not to 
waste the mineral 
saltsandproteids, 
the greater por- 
tion of which lie 
just under the 
skin. Remove 
* eyes,* the buds of 
the potato stem, 
and any decayed 
or discoloured 
parts. Put into 
cold water as 
they are peeled to 
keep the colour. 


Put at once 
into boiling 
salted water ; 
boil very slowly 
in covered pan 
until quite tender 
but unbroken. 


20-30 
minutes. 


Drain, return 
to the pan and 
put near the fire 
to dry. Shake 
the pan occasion- 
ally to prevent 
the potatoes from 
burning. Serve 
in a hot dish. 


Potatoes 

(old) 

Mashed. 


Boil potatoes 
in usual way, pre- 
ferably in their 
skins. Brain, re- 
move skins, and 
mash with a fork 
or put through a 
potato masher. 


Add to 1 lb. 
potatoes 4 pint 
boiling milk, | oz. 
butter and a little 
pepper. Beat 
with a wooden 
spoon until the 
potatoes are 
light and creamy. 


20-30 
minutes 
for 
boiling. 


Pile in a hot 
vegetable dish. 


Potatoes 
(new). 


Scrape or rub 
with a rough cloth 
to remove skins. 
Put into cold 
water. 


Put into boiling 
salted water with 
a sprig of mint 
and boil very 
gently till tender. 


15-20 
minutes. 


Drain and re- 
move mint. Re- 
turn to pan, add- 
ing i-l oz. butter 
to 2 lbs. pota- 
toes. Serve in a 
hot dish. 
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:x 



DIREGTIONS FOR BAKES& BOOTS^ TUSraS ASD BCLB& 



ABLX. 



Onions. 



Skm sod eook 
in boifiig aalbed 
water tilltaidff, 
1—3 koara^ acccxd- 
ing toiize. 



For 3 Ibc^b 



I^ OE. hiitifcrr in & 

fUUDIlg till. PHl! 

in. tiift oniaaB and 
liake on^ilInrowiL^ 
bssfting them. 
frtHn time to time. 



over tbe QIUOI1& 



Potatoes 
(in Skins). 



Baked 
Potatoes 

(PEEIiED). 



Take potatoes 
of medium and 
equal aizes, scrob 
well, remove 
* eyes ' and prick 
them or pare off 
a narrow strip of 
peel round the 
centre to allow 
the steam to es- 
cape. 



Scrub and wash 
well, put into 
boiling salted 
water and boil 
gMitly for 5-10 
minutes. Or steam 
for 10-15 minates. 
Ck>ol for a few 
minutes, then peel I 
and dredge with 
floor. 



Bake in a koi 
oven till quite 
soffk Turn the 
potatoes occasion 
ally so that th^ 
cook evenly. If 
the potatoes are 
bak^ too slowly 
they become dry 
and hard. 



Put in a baking 
tin sufficient 
dripping to oove! 
the bottom of the 
tin and allow for 
basting the pota- 
toes, and bisat till 
a bine ri^pm$r 
eoaum (S, Vni 
m tiM; f^f4Mif»m 

W99^K^ B^BUBp^^ rrw flip rr^w^ 



45-60 

minatee. 



Serv^ in a hv>l 
dish. 



20-30 
minutoN. 



Httrvo ill t^ ttMd 
didh or pui r<miMl 
Imk^xt itttti^, Iff 
iUt* UHw mim#« 



ExampkB of stvfcl UUi ^Q^^Q^lMOi^ ^^ 



m i^i 
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Method, Prepare the vegetables as for boiling, put into the 
steamer and sprinkle with salt. Steam till tender, allowing from 
one-third to half as long again as the time reckoned for boiling. 

III. Baking Boots, Tubers and Bulbs. 

Certain vegetables which contain a good proportion of water 
can be baked successfully and with very little loss of substance. 
But since steam or water is necessary to soften cellulose, baking 
is perhaps most used to complete the cooking of vegetables which 
have undergone a prehminary boiling or steaming. The high 
temperature of the oven gives the vegetables a crispness which 
they lack when cooked wholly by water or steam. Baking is the 
only process which allows of stufl&ng the vegetables, treatment 
which makes them more savoury. 

COOKING OF DRIED LEGTTMES AND PULSE 

Peas, Beans and Lentils. 

These are usually boiled or stewed. The general directions are 
as follows : 

Preparation. Wash thoroughly in several waters. Steep for 
at least 12 hours in a plentiful supply of cold water to replace the 
water lost in the drying. Spli t or red Egyptian lentils absorb water 
and soften so readily in cooking that steeping is not necessary. 

Cooking. Put the pulse into cold salted water and boil or stew 
till tender. Skim well, strain, season and serve. 

Examj)le 1. Boiled Haricot Beans. 

Wash the beans well and soak overnight in a good supply of 
cold water. Boil in the water in which they were soaked, adding 
more if it is required to cover the beans well. Add salt, an onion 
cut in half, a bunch of herbs and either a few bacon rinds or a 
bacon bone or a httle butter or dripping (1 oz. to 1 lb. of beans). 
These latter provide the fat which the beans lack. 

Boil the beans gently until tender but unbroken, from 2J-4 
hours according to the size of the beans and to their dryness and 
hardness. Drain, keeping the water for stock , and serve the beans 
in one of the following ways, first removing skins, if desired : 

Method 1. Heat a small piece of butter in a saucepan and add 
a little finely chopped parsley. Toss the beans in it, season with 
pepper and serve in a hot dish. 

Method 2. Prepare for each pound of beans cooked from \-\ 
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pint of tomato, paislev, brown or cniry sauce. Reheat the beana 
in the sauce, stirring them carefully so as not to break them. 

Example 2. American Baked Beans. 

Ingredienta. 
i pint haricot beans. 
1 tablespoonfnl golden syrup. 
Few bacon rinds or bacon or ham bone. 
Pepper and salt. 

Method, Wash the beans and steep overnight, then put thorn 
in a stew jar with 1 pint of the water in which they were stooped 
and the syrup, bacon rinds or bone and seasonings. Cover the 
stew jar with a lid, put it in a cool oven and cook the beans very 
slowly for 9 or 10 hours. 

Beans prepared thus the day before and served with banon or 
sausages, cooked separately, make an excellent winter broakfttHt 
dish. Or a piece of salt pork may be cooked with the beauM and 
served with it. 

Example 3. Boiled Egyptian LentUi. 

Cover the washed lentils with cold water, add salt, bring to tlin 
boil and boil very gently for 10-15 minutes until the l^tntiU am 
tender. Strain off the water, add a small piece of butter, a liiU« 
chopped parsley and salt and pepper. 

Cooked lenlals may also be mixed with curry mw^ (m»u |r 7H) 
allowing i lb. lentils to rather less than \ pint of imiMm. 

« 

VEGETABLE ERBIBI AVD f ATOVBY DttlMI 

Many vegetables are capable of rather m/^t4f «labvfM/4i i/iti\)U^n^ 
tion than that already detailed— -preparati<>n wiui-.U im)^*^ Mm;j;i 
suitable for serving as a course in themM;lv4M aiA^ i^A tM» u^^kt^ 
adjuncts to meat See pp. V^lil. 

TE0XTMBLK iAOCM ^ 

Horse^adiih flaaee, (For »&rvixm wtti K<.»a»t. t^ ; 

2 oz. grated hone^adudiL j^ p^tt miik w *^i4it^4* 

1 teaspooiifiil mgac. i j tmm ^ /'fidui wUy^A^ wi*»>t^ ^\t*t-p*^i 

\ teaspooofol mixed mofltard. htM. mA ^«iy^ 

Method. Kx honedcadUtb fUdi ttt'imixHuu^ u^X^$, #^iJ tntt^H* 
or milk and vxn^^. li ]^ itt u^ \/*r. ««^y«^ ^ItXi W ^^-.^i. U**i 
sauce may be wbzid^ 
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GROUP 1. VEGETABLE ENTRIES AND SAVOURY DISHES. 



VlQKTABLBS. 


INQRBOIBNTS. 


Prbuminabt Pbbpaba- 

TION. 


COMFLITIOH. 


Arti- 
chokes 

AND 

Sprouts. 


2 lbs. Jerusalem arti- 
chokes. 

1 lb. Brussels sprouts. 
Sauce. 1 oz. butter. 

1 oz. Hour. 

i pint milk. 

Yolk of 1 egg. 

1 teaspoonml lemon 
juice, salt and 
pepper. 


Boil vegetables 
(see pp. 133 and 129). 
Prepare white sauce 
in the usual way (see 
pp. 123, 124) adding 
lemon juice, salt and 
pepper after the final 
boiling. CoolsUffhtly, 
add beaten yoUc of 
egg, stir and cook 
carefully so that the 
egg thickens without 
curdling. 


• Pile the sproais 
high in the centre of 
the dish and arrange 
the artichokes round. 
Coat the artichokes 
with sauce. 
Serve very hot. 


Beet- 
roots 

AND 

Potatoes. 


2 beetroots. 
1 small tablespoonful 
vinegar. 

1 lb. potatoes. 
Satice. 1 oz. butter. 

2 small onions 
(chopped). 

2 teaspoonfuls flour. 
i pint white stock or 

water. 
Salt, pepper and 

sugar. 


Boil the beetroots 
(see p. 133)» and 
when cold, peel them 
and cut them into 
slices ^ inch thick. 
Sprinkle the vinegar 
over to set the colour. 
Boil the potatoes, 
preferably in their 
skins, and mash them 
(see p. 134). 


Sauce, Heat butter, 
fry chopped onions 
lightly, removeonions, 
add flour and cook 
3 or 4 minutes with- 
out browning. Add 
liquid gradually and 
complete the making 
of the sauce in the 
usual way. Add the 
sliced beetroot and 
simmer 20 minutes. 

Arrange the mashed 
potatoes in a border 
on a hot dish. Put 
the beetroot and 
sauce in the middle 
and serve very hot. 


v/HEESE 

Cauli- 
flower 
(Cauli- 
flower au 
Qratin). 


1 cauliflower. 

3 teaspoonfuls fine 
browned bread- 
crumbs. 

Sauce. 1 oz. butter. 

1 oz. flour. 
J pint milk. 

i pint water used to 
cook cauliflower. 

Salt, pepper and 
cayenne. 

2 tablospoonfuls 
grated cheese. 


Boil cauliflower 
(p. 130) and drain. 
Make white sauce in 
the usual way (see 
pp. 123, 124), adding 
the cheese at the last 
and seasoning the 
sauce well. 


Put the cauliflower 
into a hot fireproof 
dish, pour sauce over 
and sprinkle bread- 
crumbs on top. Bake 
in a hot oven for 
10-16 minutes, or 
brown under a gas- 
griller. 
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m 



fABLBS. 



LCH 

EkiGS. 



I. 



INGRBDISNTS. 



2 lbs. spinach. 
i oz. butter. 

l pint cream or milk. 
Pepper and salt. 
1 round of toast. 
1 or 3 hard-boiled or 

3 poached eggs. 



P&XLDflKABT PmiFAEA* 

nox. 



Boil spinach (p. 
130)» drain, rub 
through a sieve and 
re-heat with the 
butter, cream, etc. 
Prepare toast, cut it 
into pieces and butter 
it. Put the eggs into 
boiling water and 
boil for 10 minnien 
or poach them (urn 
p. 64). 



C<u»M»t^, 



MHhtfd I. ArmHjit^ 
the apinft^h in |i.vrti: 
mid nhftpe m Ih^ 
toaiit. (iftrnlMh wi\>h 
tha whiia tit \ »*g^. 
chonp<^ Hhitty, mu\ 
with thd yolk rnhUmi 
tbrcmgh a ii1#vm, 

MHfMd i, Afff^nM 



6 hard-boiled cgn. 






•oak <9r«rw%lii l«» * 

TjtMjk. Hi ftLi^ j0tMM( 

SoOtt. gt^^^MT £ttnil ^ui<<(i^i^ilklUH«^ 



taMdr. 



#(;|g|^ HMMf A#^ Ml AviMi^ 

*flW li ^; A^v^. ■*«»f' 

tM*^<M^^,mj^t^^f*ni Iff 



3iJ:-a». 



H#^ 
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OBOtIP 2. STUFFED AND BAEXD VBGBTIBLBS. 



DI8H. 


Uraftuiuum. 


BOV. 


' Bm^Munm Bmss J 


Stuttbd 
Vbox- 

TABLB 

Habbow. 


1 iiiediiim-di«dT0g»- 

2 small oniona. 
1 OK. butler. 

i tabkfpoonfdl Mge. 

1 lb* bread-ommM. 

Salt» pepper* oayenne. 

Yolk of 1 tfsg or 

^ whole 4gff. 

I pint thiokened 
brown sravy ot 
sanoe. (Se^pp. 71 
and 1S6 leepec- 
tiyely.) 


Cook the maaow 
in boifing Milled 
water for 15-10 
minutee. Drain, pedl 
lhinl|T, out into hetf 
leDgtkwiee end le- 
mo?e the eeeda. 

onions and oook in 
boiUngwaterfor |-1 
hour, diain and chop 
flnety. Mix with 
the xemaining in* 
giediflats of thestnif- 
iiig and moislen with 
beaten egg. 

• 


imeMihhatfoftfcsl 
mamnr with slofiBg 
•ad pv* them to- 
fsHMT In their oiifi- 
nalposWoB. Layttt 
n«sow oacefoQy hi a 
bultesed baking lb 
•adbnuliwithballer. 
Bake in » hot ofsn 
|-1^ hoan aoooidiiig 
to toe age and sise Of 
the miKEOw. lift 
oarafaAy on to a hot 
dish and eenre with 
gMTyorHHwe. 


Stutfed 
Toma- 
toes.* 


6 medium -iised 
tomatoes. 

6 mushrooms (op- 
tional). 

6 pieces of toast. 

1 tablespoonful 
browned crumbs. 
StuMng. 

i shaUot. 

li oz. cooked ham or 
tongue or veaL 

1 sprig parsley. 

3 tablespoonruls 
bread-crumbs. 

Nutmeg, pepper, salt. 

1 oz. butter. 


Cut a small slioe 
from the top of eaoh 
tomato, sooop out 
contents with a tea- 
spoon, being eaieftil 
not to break the case. 
Put pinch of salt in 
each and turn upside 
down on a plate to 
drain. Put insides 
of tomatoes through 
a sieve. Cut up 
shallot, meat and 
parsley finehr. Heat 
butter and fry these 
in it for a few 
minutes, then add 
tomato pulp, bread- 
ommbs ana season- 
ings. 


Ml eawe with pra- 
psfed nilitBie sad 
q^idbUe tiM hnwasl 

Butter a beUBglb 
andjqMnUetti%lia 
litlfe stook or waftir, 
put in tbe tomatoes 
and oover eloselj with 
a buttered papw. 
Bake in a moteats 
oren 10-16 minutes 
until the tiwnafiTTii 
are tender. If te 

either the oifia hss 
been too hot or Iks 
tomatoes haire net 
been cohered elossl? 
enough. Serre eael 
tomato on a pieoe of 
butteted toasts Ma- 
ting under eaeh a 
fried mushroom, if 
used. 



} These fruits are usually served as vegetables, hence their inohislon here. 
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Dish. 



7FFEI> 
IONS. 



INGBBDISNTS. 



3 SpaniBh onions. 

Stuffi'ng, 
3 tablespoonfuls 

bread-crumbs. 
3 tablespoonfuls cold 

minced pork. 
Pepper and salt. 
^ teaspoonful lemon 

juice. 
1 oz. dripping. 



PRUIMINAftT PftBPAEA- 
TION. 



Peel the onions, 
put them into boil- 
ing salted water and 
boi 1 gently from 1 -1 1 
hours till barely 
tender, then drain. 
Take out the centren 
of the onions, remov- 
ing them with a fork 
from the top, and 
mince them finely. 
Mix i»rith the bread- 
crumbs, meat and 
seasonings. 



STUtrtKO 4Kt> BAKtita 

or Vmomtablhs. 



Fill the spaces in 
the onions with the 
stuffing. Heat drip- 
ping in a baking tin, 
put in the onions and 
bake in a hot oven 
For about 20 minuies, 
basting them with 
the cTrippin^ from 
time to timo. 



Ipint vinegar, 
Pmch of saH, 



Mint Sauce. (For serving with Roaat Lamb or Mutton.) 

IngredienUt, 
2 tablespoonfuls chopped mint. 
1 tablespoonfnl brown sngM*. 
1 tablespoonfal boiling water. 

Method. Wash the leaves of the mint and chop very ftnely. Add 
salt, sugar and boiling water. When the migar haA dissolved, a<ld 
the vinegar. The sauce should stand for an hour before serving. 



T6nmto Sanee. 



1 pint tmned tonuUoet, cr 

1 pint pieees of fresh tomatoes 

Ibi^kml 

1 spfig of th jme. 

1 dove of garfie, 

1 diceof onkxi. 

Baeon or hjoa bone. 



In^edUnts 



I teaspoonfal bntter. 

1 tea«^;>oonf»il potato flour 

comfloof 
Sate, pepper^ cayenne. 
Sugar. 
1 teaspoonful vinegar. 



/ 



Method, If fresh tomatoes are used, cut them up and cook 
them gendj without water till they form a pulp. 

Put the tinned tomatoes or the tomato pulp into a pan with 
hajleal, thyme, etc., and heat gently for ^ hour to extract flavours. 
Tbiai taict ont the flavouring materials, rub the tomatoes throui?h 
ft sere and reheat the puree till it is almost boiling. 

Mix the butt» and potato flour or cornflour together with a 
kmfe and add it, a small wece at a time, to the sauce, mixinj< in 
each portion thoroughly before adding the next. Ckx tfentlv 
for 10 minutes without allowing the sauce to bof 1. ft in em 
butter msy form as oil on t^ top. Add i 
wax w«Q said seme. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

THE COOKING OF CARBOHYDRATE FOODS : FRUITS 

Chaneter and Oonstitnenfai of Fruits. 

For the present purposes, the large variety of froitB maj be 
classified as follows : 

Group 1. Susazy Fruits. 

(1) Fruits with pips, e.g. apples, pears, lemons, oranges. 

(2) Fruits with stones, e.g. damsons, plums, cheiries, apncots. 

(3) Fruits with seeds, e.g. gooseberries, raspbenies, strairoenies. 
Group 2. Hots, e.g. walnuts, chestnuts, Brazil nuts. 

Sugary Froits. In general character the fruits in this groap are 
alike. Cellulose forms the framework ; the watery contents of 
the cells have a fair proportion of carbohydrates, chiefly sogpr 
and, in addition, valuable vegetable acids and very small quan- 
tities of mineral salts. Fats and proteids are noticeably aoeent. 

The amount of sugar in most fruits is quite small and only a 
few fruits, for example, prunes, figs and dates contain sufficient 
sugar to make them really nutritious. 

In addition to sugar, fruits contain a second carbohydrate sub- 
stance, or, more probably, a group of substances, known as jMCfta. 
Pectin resembles gelatin, the proteid substance obtained bv 
boiling in water the bones and connective tissues of Awi™U in 
that it is soluble in hot water and gelatinises on cooling. For 
this reason it is often spoken of as *" fruit gelatine.' It is the 
quantity of pectin present which makes it possible to prepare 
jelly from such fruits as apples, currants, and damsons. 

The vegetable acids vary in the different fruits. In apples and 
pears, malic acid is found ; in grapes, tartaric acid, and in oranges. 
lemons and gooseberries, citric acid. 

Fruits owe their flavour and fragrance to their volatile essences 
or oils. It is the volatile essence of the rinds of lemons and 
oranges which makes them useful for flavouring. 

Though sugary fruits contain very little actual nourishment 
they are valuable for the vegetable acids and water they supply, 
as well as for their pleasant refreshing taste. 

Nuts. Nuts contain much less water than do the sugary fruits, 
and with the exception of chestnuts, are rich in proteids, fats and 
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mineral salts. Chestnuts contain large quantities of starch and 
sugar. Nuts thus contain a good proportion of nourishment in 
a concentrated form, but are not, as a rule, digested easily. The 
difficulty of digestion is overcome to some extent by their pre- 
paration as ' nut-foods ' or ' nut-flour,' both much used in vege- 
tarian cookery. ' Vegetarian butter ' is prepared from the fat of 
nuts. 



»^^i • ^1. 



OF SUGARY FRUITS 



Cooking softens the cellulose of the fruit, sets free the contents 
of the cells and dissolves the pectin. Most fruits are cooked at 
a low temperature in a syrup of sugar and water, which is served 
with them. Apples, pears and bananas can also be baked. 

Earthenware, enamel-lined and aluminium pans are best for 
cooking fruit since they are not liable to the formation of rust, 
tarnish or verdigris. Both tarnish and verdigris are liable to be 
acted upon by £ruit acids, and if copper and brass pans are used 
they must be scrupulously clean. 

Stewing Fruits. 

Preparation. Pick the fruit, rejecting any decayed specimens. 
Put firm fruits, e.g. cherries, gooseberries, which are not to be 
peeled or skinned^ in a colander and rinse quickly in cold water. 
Wash dried fruits ver^ thoroughly. Remove the peel and tough 
white skin horn, oranges. Peel and core apples and pears and 
leave whole, or cut into halves or quarters, as desired ; these fruits 
should be peeled immediately before cooking. If this is not 
possible, put them into cold water as soon as they are peeled to 
prevent discoloration. 

Cooking. 

A. Thin-skinned, juicy fruits, e.g. strawberries, raspberries, 
currants, oranges. 

(1) For each pound of fruit, take J lb. sugar and J pint of 
water. Dissolve the sugar in the water, boil 3-4 minutes, skim 
and cool. 

(2) Put the fruit into the cold syrup and, if time allows and 
the weather is not very hot, let it remain in the syrup for a 
short time. This absorption of sugar makes the fruit much 
sweetar, and prevents it from shrinking and losing its shape 
when it is cooked. 
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(3) Strain the S3rrup into a pan and bring it to the boil ; reduce 
the heat sHghtly and put in the fruit. Simmer very gently until 
the fruit is tender but unbroken. 

(4) Put the fruit in a dish. Before adding the syrup it may 
be necessary to * reduce ' or thicken it by boiling it for a few 
minutes. 

Note. If strawberries and raspberries are to be used within a 
few hours, the hot syrup may be poured over the fruit and the 
fruit be served without further cooking. This method preserves 
the fragrance and flavour of the fruit well. 

B. Firm, hard fruits^ e.g. apples, pears, rhubarb, plums, goose- 
berries. 

(1) For each pound of fniit (except pears) prepare a syrup with 
J lb. sugar and ^ pint of water. Bring the syrup to the boil, 
boil 3 or 4 minutes, and cool slightly. 

(2) Put in the fruit and flavouring (lemon peel or cinnamon 
stick, etc.) and simmer carefully until the fruit is quite tender but 
unbroken. Serve in a glass dish and reduce the syrup before 
pouring it over the fruit. 

These fruits are improved by being steeped in cold syrup 
before cooking, but the steeping is not so necessary as for the 
less firm fruits whose shape is more readily lost. 

Apples. Cook with these thin strips of lemon peel. The 
syrup may be coloured with a little carmine or cochineal colour- 
ing before putting the fruit in it. 

Rhubarb. Cut into inch lengths and flavour with lemon peel. 

Stewing Pears. Cut in halves or, if they are very large, in 
quarters, and pack closely in a pan. Make syrup, allowing 
I lb. sugar to each f pint water required, and let it go cold. Cover 
the pears with syrup and sinmier very slowly for 4-5 hours or 
longer if necessary. Flavour with lemon peel and a small piece 
of cinnamon stick. The syrup may be coloured with cochineal 
or carmine, if desired, before putting the pears in it. 

C. Dried Fruits, e.g. prunes, figs, apricots, apple rings. 
Wash the fruit well and soak it overnight in water to replace 

that lost in the drying. Drain and make syrup with the steeping 
water, using 4-8 oz. sugar to each pint of water. Allow J pint 
of syrup for each pound of fruit. If the fruit has no slan on 
it, e.g. apple rings, boil the syrup before putting it in. Put fruits 
with skins on, e.g. prunes, apricots, into cold sjrrup. In both 
cases let the syrup simmer gently till the fruit is tender. Flavour 
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figs, prunes, and apple nngs with lemon peel ; primes may also 
be flavoured with cinnamon stick (about 1 inch cinnamon 
stick to 1 lb. of prunes). When the fruit is tender, take it 
out of the syrup, then reduce the latter before pouring it over 
the fruit. 

AltematiTe Method of Stewing Fmits. 

Fruit may be stewed in water instead of syrup. In this case 
it is more economical to add the sugar at the end instead of 
at the beginning of the cooking. Cane sugar added in the initial 
stages of the cooking is changed by the heat and by the fruit 
acids into grape sugar which is less sweet. 

This method, though simpler, is not generally considered to 
be as successful as that first described. The shape and colour 
of the fruit are usually less well retained and the fruit is not 
sweetened throughout in the same way. 

Baking Fmits. 

Baked Aiiples. No. L Take good, sound apples of equal size, 
wipe, remove cores, and put sugar in cavities. Put in an earthen- 
ware or enamel dish and bake in a moderate oven till they are 
tender but unbroken. Sift castor sugar over and serve hot or cold. 

Baked Apples. No. 2. ('' Battered " Apples.) 

Ingredients 



4 large apples. 
1-2 oz. butter. 
4 squares stale bread. 



4 tablespoonfuls sugar. 

2 tablespoonfulB jam. 

^-4 tablespoonfuls boUing water. 



Method. Peel and core the apples and place each on bread 
in an earthenware or enamel dish. Fill the cavities with sugar 
and butter and bake in a moderately hot oven till soft but im- 
broken. When the apples are nearly tender, put the jam in 
the cavities. Arrange the apples on a hot dish ; put the boil- 
ing water into the baking dish, mix well and pour the syrup 
obtained thus over the fruit. 



Baked Apples. No. 8. (*' Crusted " Apples.) 

Ingredients. 
4 apples. 

2 tablespoonfuls jam. 
White of 1 egg. 



^ tablespoonful ground almonds. ^ 
} tablespoonful castor sugar. I 

i tablespoonful sponge-cake crumbs, j 



Method. Peel and core the apples ; beat the white of 
slightly, brush the apples with it and roll them gently in i 
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almond mixture. Fill the cavities with jam. Put the apples 
in a buttered dish and bake them in a moderate oven till tender. 
Serve hot or cold. 



mSCELLANEOnS FRUIT D 

Apple Charlotte. ingredients, 

1 lb. apples. 
1 tablespoonful water. 
2-4 oz. sugar. 
Grated lemon rind. 



f.T:!^:' 



Butter. 

Slices of bread j inch thick. 
i pint cream or custard (pp. 58 
or 118). 



Method. (1) Peel, core and slice the apples, stew them with 
the water till soft then add the sugar and grated lemon rind. 

(2) Clarify the butter, melting it slowly and removing the salt 
which rises as a scum to the surface. 

(3) Cut a piece of bread to fit the bottom of the mould or 
dish to be used, and cut strips 1 inch wide to line the sides. 
Dip the pieces of bread in the clarified butter and place them 
in position, the buttered sides next to the mould. Fill the mould 
with stewed apple and cover with a piece of bread dipped in 
butter, placing the buttered side outermost. 

(4) Bake the mould in a moderately hot oven for about ^ hour, 
until the bread is a bright golden brown colour. 

(5) Turn out on to a hot dish and sift sugar over. Serve with 
cream or custard. 

Fruit Pudding. Ingredients, 

Slices of stale bread, | inch thick. 

Or slices of stale sponge-cake, | inch thick. 

Or Sponge Fingers. 

1 lb. fruit, e.g. (a) Raspberries, or red currants, or both. 

(6) Plums, damsons, etc. 
Water and sugar. 
i pint cream or custard (pp. 58 or 118). 

Method. Butter a pint basin and line the bottom and sides 
with bread or sponge-cake or sponge fingers, sphtting the last 
in halves lengthwise. Pick the fruit, stew it with 1-2 table- 
spoonfuls water, sweeten it and put it at once, while still hot, 
into the basin. Cover the top with bread or sponge cake, filling 
up any spaces. Place a plate or saucer over the pudding and 
put a weight on top. Put the bowl on a dish which will catch 
any juice which may overflow. When the fruit is set and the 
mould quite cold, turn out the pudding. Pour the juice round 
and serve with custard or cream. 
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Oranges and Cocoanut. iv^edienta. 

4 large oranges. 1 oz. desiccated cocoanut. 

2-3 oz. castor sugar. 1 pint of custard (see p. 68 or p. 118). 

Method, Peel the oranges, removing the white skins and cut 
them across in thin slices, taking out the pips. Arrange the 
sbces in layers in a dish and sprinUe each layer with sugar and 
cocoanut, reserving a little of the latter for the top. Make the 
custard and when it is cool, pour it over the oranges. Sprinkle 
the remaining cocoanut on top. 

Cream may be served with the fruit or may be whipped and 
placed on top of the custard. For a simple dessert dish both 
custard and cream may be omitted. 

Chestnut Purfe. ingredients. 



1 lb. chestnuts. 

2 oz. sugar. 



i pint of cream. 
1 oz. sugar. 
Vanilla essence. 



} 



Method. Prick the chestnuts, put them into boiUng water 
and boil for f-1 hour, until they are quite tender. Peel them 
and rub through a wire sieve. Arrange the puree in a dish 
and sift 2 oz. sugar over. Just before serving, whip the cream 
stiffly, add 1 oz. sugar and a few drops of vanilla essence and 
place it in spoonfuls over the puree. 

FRUrr SAUCES 

Group 1. Apples and gooseberries, both strongly acid fruits, 
are sometimes served as sauces to modify the richness of certain 
kinds of meat and fish. 

Apple Sauce. Served with roast duck and porL 

Ingredients. 



1 lb. cooking apples. 
i oz. butter. 



i pint water. 
Sugar. 



Method. Peel and core the apples, cut into quarters and slice 
very thinly. Put into a saucepan with the butter and water 
and cook until the apple is reduced to a pulp. Stir or beat well 
to make the sauce smooth and sweeten it to taste. 

Gooseberry Sauce. (Served with mackerel or hot bo ham.) 

Ingredients. 
1 lb. gooseberries. | ^ lb. 

i pint of water. 

Method. Pick the gooseberries and wash in 
a syrup of the sugar and water, add the g 
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gently till quite tender. If deedied, the goosebeiries may be 
rubbed through a hair sieve and reheated before serving. 

Group 2. Syrup Sauces. 

Lemon Sauce. ingredients. 



i pint water. 
4 oz. sugar. 



Rind and juice of 2 lemons. 
1 teaspoonful cornflour. 



Method, Wipe lemons and peel thinly ; boil rinds with water 
and sugar for ten minutes, then strain. Mix the cornflour to 
a smooth paste with the strained lemon juice. Add to the 
cornflour paste the syrup made by boiling the water, sugar 
and lemon rinds, mix smoothly and return to the pan. Bring 
to the boil and boil for 2 or 3 minutes to cook the cornflour, 
stirring all the time. 

Orange Sauce. ingredients, 

i pint of water. 

1 tablespoonful marmalade. 

2 oz. sugar. 

Method, Boil water, marmalade and sugar together in a pan 
for 10-15 minutes, until the syrup is reduced to about half its 
original quantity ; skim well. Add the juice of the oranges 
and lemon and strain. 



Juice of 2 oranges. 
Juice of 1 lemon. 



Jam Sauce. ingredients. 



J pint of water. 

1 tablespoonful raspberry jam. 



1 oz. sugar. 

1 teaspoonful lemon juice. 



Method. Make as for .Orange Sauce. Strawberry, apricot or 
other jam can be substituted for raspberry jam. 



CHAPTER XV 

THE COOKING OF FATS : THE PREPARATION OF FATS FOR 
USE IN FRYING AND THE FRYING OF FOODS 

Fats used in cooking as a medium for fr3dng, or for other purposes 
may be classified according as they are : 

I. Animal Fats. 

A. Fats which have formerly been in a state of emulsion. 
E.g. Butter, the fat of milk thrown out of emulsion by churning. 
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B. Fats still in tbeir natural state, a mass of globules, each 
enclosed in connective tissue. E,g, Raw fat and suet of beef, 
mutton, etc. 

G. Fats which have been extracted from their connective 
tissues. E.g. (1) Dripping, the fat extracted in cooking beef, 
mutton, bacon, etc., (2) Lwi, extracted from the fat of pork. 

II. Vegetable Fats. These are fats extracted from plant 
substances. E.g. Olive oil, nut butter and other vegetarian 
butters. 

Margarine is prepared from both animal and vegetable fats. 
When animal fat is used, its more solid constituents are removed, 
leaving a soft fat resembling butter in consistency. The fats, 
both animal and vegetable, are churned with nulk, coloured 
with vegetable colouring, and salted to resemble butter. Mar- 
garine is considerably cheaper than butter and being prepared 
under strict supervision, is pure and wholesome, though it does 
not keep as wdl as butter. As an article of diet, margarine is 
believed to serve the same purpose in the body as butter. 
It is much to be preferred to the cheap so-called ' butter,' 
made from a miscellaneous assortment of butter which from 
too long keeping or other causes has deteriorated. Such 
' butter,' after undergoing ' renovation ' planned to disguise its 
character, is sold at a price quite out of keeping with its real 
value. 

PREPARATION OF FATS FOR FRYING 

All the fats already named are used for frying ; each has its 
merits or demerits, as the case may be, and each, with two ex- 
ceptionSy requires special treatment or ' clarifying ' in addition 
to heating, to prepare it for use. 

Baiter gives a delicate flavour to the food, but it is expensive 
and unless carefully managed does not give good results. It 
bums easily and the food quickly becomes discoloured. 

Raw Fat is excellent and inexpensive for both shallow and 
deep frying. Beef or mutton fat or equal quantities of both 
answer well. 

The clarifying necessary to prepare r fat for use involves 
two processes : (1) purification, (2) ex tion, of fat. 

The pudflcation Drings about the aval t fat 

substances which would prevent it h 
(a) the connective tissues which* 1 
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quickly decay ; (b) fatty acids, formed when fats split up, which, 
if present in any but very small quantities, make the fat rancid. 

The extraction completes the removal of the fat from its con- 
nective tissues and brings it into a form convenient for heating. 

Clarifsring Raw Fat. The process is as follows : 

Purification, Cut the fat into even-sized pieces, e,g. quarter 
to half -inch cubes, removing all the skin and lean pieces of meat. 
Put the pieces of fat into a shallow stewpan, just cover with cold 
water, and boil rapidly in the open pan, removing the scum 
as fast as it forms. Continue until the fat is soft and milk- 
coloured and all the water has evaporated. 

By this process the tissues are softened so that the extraction 
of the fat can begin and the fatty acids, probably with some 
other substances, are removed as scum. It will be noticed that 
at this stage the fat gives off an unpleasant smell. 

Extraction. Melt the fat slowly over a gentle heat and stir 
it frequently so that it does not stick to the pan. Continue 
to heat it gently, stirring occasionally, until all the tissues have 
parted with their fat and have become small, shrivelled, gold- 
coloured objects which sink to the bottom of the clear oil extracted 
from them. Care must be taken not to overheat the fat at this 
stage. 

When the extraction is complete, cool the fat for a short time 
before pouring it through a fine strainer covered with muslin ; 
press the tissues with a spoon to extract as much fat as possible. 

When cold, the fat forms a soUd flavourless cake of a delicate 
cream colour. Properly treated, it can be used for frying again 
and again and will keep good for several months. The fat will 
diminish slightly in quantity each time it is used ; the loss must 
be made up by the addition of fat similarly clarifled. All small 
trimmings and pieces of fat, both raw and cooked, should be 
used for this purpose. Cooked fat is clarifled in exactly the same 
manner as raw fat, but the two should be clarifled separately. 

Dripping. This form of fat has usually acquired some of the 
flavour and substance of the meat from which it has been ex- 
tracted and clarifying is necessary to remove these as far as 
possible. 

To Clarify Dripping. 

Method 1. Cover the dripping with three or four times its 
bulk of boiling water, stir frequently and put to cool. Since 
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oil and water do not make a pennanent emulsion, the dripping 
sets in a sc^d cake on top of the water, leaving some of its im- 
purities behind. Such impurities as are not in the water form 
a brown sediment on the under side of the cake. Scrape this 
away and heat the dripping carefuUj in a frying pan till it ceases 
to bubble, when it can be assumed that any water it contains 
has evaporated. Strain the dripping through a piece of muslin 
placed over a fine strainer. Since dripping keeps good longer 
if the mass is unbroken, it is best to strain it into a number of 
small jars or cups. 

Method 2. Heat dripping slowly in a pan and remove the 
scum ; when no more scum forms, strain the fat as in Method 
1. When it has solidified, scrape the sediment away from the 
under side of the cake. 

The clarified drippings from beef, mutton, lamb and veal 
are all used for frying, the first two giving the best results. But 
as clarified dripping is never quite as pure as clarified fat, it is 
best used for shallow frying only. As will be explained later, 
fat used for shallow frying cannot in any case be used as often 
and does not keep good so long as that used for deep frying. 

Lard. This answers well for potatoes and all kinds of batter, 
but for most foods is a somewhat wasteful frying medium. It 
tends to cling to the food, making it soft and greasy. 

Lard is already clarified and only requires heating before use. 

Margarine is not a very satisfactory medium for frying, 
burning rapidly. 

Oil can oe heated to a very high temperature and gives ex- 
cellent results. But good oil is usually coDsidered to be too 
expensive to be used much for frying. Like lard, it does not 
require clarifying. 

Heating of Fats for Frying. 

Fats for frying must be heated slowly and watched carefully 
to prevent overheating. Four distinct stages are recognisable : 

(1) MeUing Point. At this stage all the heat is used in con- 
verting the solid fat into a liquid. 

(2) Boiling Point, When the fat bubbles and has the appear- 
ance of boiling, it is a sign that water, usually still present in it, 
is being expelled. The heating must be continued, for fat at 
frpng point is considerably hotter than boiling water, 
temperature ranging from 17rC. (340** F.) to 204'*0. (iOO' 
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As the water evaporates the movement of the fat lessens, 
and when it becomes almost still the third stage is at hand. 

(3) Frying Point, When the fat is ready for use, a faint blue 
vapour rises from its surface. The vapour can be seen most 
easily by looking at the fat with the eyes on a level with it. 
This blue vapour must not be confused with the darker vapour 
which sometimes arises from the heating of fat which has spread 
to the outside of the pan. As soon as the blue vapour is clearly 
seen, the food to be fried must be put in the fat. If this is not 
done, the fourth stage will quickly be reached and the fat spoiled. 
If the food is not ready, the pan must be drawn back from the 
heat. Similarly, when the frying of the food is completed the 
pan must be taken off the fire or gas at once. 

(4) Decomposition Point, The signs of this are the appearance 
of a thick brown vapour which is very inflammable, a deepening 
of the colour of the fat, and the forming of volatile substances 
which give the characteristic smell of burning fat. Fat which 
has been overheated thus naturally does not keep good as long 
as it should. 

Importance of Using the Fat at the Right Heat. This is illus- 
trated by the following experiment : 

Heat a small quantity of fat, and as it reaches each of the last 
three stages described above, put into it small dice of white 
bread ; fry each two minutes and notice the results : 

(1) At Boiling Point. When the bread is first put in, the 
fat bubbles round it only slightly. The bread is pale-coloured, 
sodden and greasy inside. 

(2) At Frying Point, The fat bubbles vigorously round the 
bread, which quickly becomes crisp and golden-brown in colour, 
a change due to the conversion of some of its starch into dextrin. 
Inside, the bread shows no trace of grease ; this is because the 
heat of the fat was sufficiently great to form a crust, so that 
no fat could be absorbed. 

(3) At Decomposition Point. The bread is dark-brown in colour 
and extremely hard. 

If, owing to insufficient light or other causes, there is any 
difficulty in detecting the appearance of the blue vapour, the 
heat of fat should be tested with a small piece of bread as in this 
experiment. 

Straining of Fat after Use. Cool the fat sUghtly and pour 
it through a fine strainer covered with muslin to remove from 
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it psrttciee of food which would noonht of UUtt ii^ bv) tkwl »*j»liA 
the fat unfit for use. Food paitir:l«;* it hit. h ^i*i u,h iu»t> u, Uh 
lemoved thus, sink as the fat cooIji. ^wi Um^ hti,0th U/m ^ff'.h 
thev foim om the bottom of th<; cak<s ui^*aK u*. i*;n,/,tiytl U.iifth 
the fat is next heated. 

If, dttdng use, the fat becomen tAihkt tl^tk <^» u<«i ih/Ml lii<v/l 
init is not a good colour, it should \9h kUiiiitaii ^nih hh>hi,i( ^^u-t 
accoidmg to the method already d<?M:f:^Mi->l foi 'hij»|»fij/ rs<» t, 
p. 150). 

After being in use some tim<;, the UjcIui*: iii Ui«) Un '.ii4f»^/vA . 
it becomes coarse and granulated ^ii/l t*u^ut)At-^ rUfk 4i»/l '»}y 
Demerara sugar. The chani^e m \\hA*Mi%irA l*y f.<,iitih>a/fM 'fv<-.f 
heating or by the omission ol Att«]fi:fi,if l^4> »<i >.).»« r.r*fi/t.tir>fi 
is quite useless for frying* luakziij^ th<-. ^y^wi -^jt^.^^y 4rirl d^fk 
coloured. 

PBEPABATIOX Of FOOM VOR rRYINa 

Before being fried, iniuit foMj.« <ire r.f>4reil witti iiut»ii?«iri(.»^ii 
which harden when they tiMuh ihf.o r-.(*ri».4/,r. with thh hf-.^trvl 
fat and make a protect! %'fc cjutfij.^ rtiirih r.^ai/i^/ Aerv^ii a thfrr 
foid purpose, preventing (1) rhr lUv^iu/ (*t dutiarari/^f. f«f thr. 
food from mingling with th^^ {aI . (2) rhr. /^r. frdiu h^.ifi^ atimirtira 
by the food; (3) the out^r Uy«:fA of r.hr Ut^A Uuiu \>h\iiU tiaftl- 
ened unduly before the lUtitt UynrA mk nwUxtwf-.hWy (Atuk.tA. 

ProtociifB Caifngl : (1) /'^>»i)r AriM^nrrl with nalt and p^pp^r 
(1 teaspoonful salt, 1 t/:iMp/>6rtfijl p#:pp*:r to 1 tablespooriful 
flour), and mixed with rrulk u, a nrnooth paate the thiiikneaa 
of cream. The pasf.^ muAt hf* jiiAr. i\x\cM Kaough t«i iiliriu t«j 
the food and to coat if. Amr>^>fiil/ 

(2) B^gi usually th^ yolk and Mhitr arc Lcaceu t«jucthcr. 
but each can be UAed A^parat^ly. Volk of egg aud whole e^^ 
may be diluted slightly with milk. 

(3) Pastry to enclrju^i ir^fA to he fnetl ia usually luiied w;th 
egg to make it more tftOACions and Tiheii the food iiS wr^^^eil 
in it, ia coated with #^<^g. 

(4) Frjfing BaU^. Thi.^i is a apecial form ot' p(k,st< iziitde of 
flour, egjr and biit;t*5r or oiL It le a<ed to tii'.lo**- xnXi Aiid fru.t 
(see p. 21 1). 

Et will be notiC.fA that in each ca*e oru- or rx-rt' of tiiv *-L- 
atances used '^OGtain proteid^. whcti. A^^ \vt^ i\r.ow. hinioi: on 
the anniicatioa of h^^t. Thui^. flour couc^i u$ tulucieii, ui.lk and 
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egg contain albumen, all of which coagulate when the food is 
put into the heated fat. 

Flour-paste and egg coatings are usually completed by cover- 
ing the food with breadcrumbs or crushed vermicelli ; these 
do not protect the food to any great extent, but serve to roughen 
its surface and to give it an agreeable texture. 

Breadcrumbs are the more generally used of the two and are 
prepared by (1) rubbing stale bread through a wire sieve, or (2) 
drying small pieces of bread and light-coloured crusts in a cool 
oven until they are a pale yellow colour, then crushing them 
with a china rolling pin or a jar and sifting them. Both kinds 
of crumbs should be very fine and small, otherwise they absorb 
so much fat as to make the food greasy and give it a coarse im- 
tidy appearance. The crumbs should be seasoned with salt 
and pepper, sprinkling these over the bread as it is rubbed through 
the sieve or passed through the sifter. 

Vermicelli is prepared by crushing it into very tiny pieces 
and seasoning it with salt and pepper. 

To apply Casings. Put the nour paste or beaten egg on a plate 
or in a basin , according to the shape of the food to be coated, 
and have the seasoned crumbs on a sheet of kitchen paper. 
Using a pastry brush, cover the food uniformly with the paste or 
egg and hold it for a moment in such a position that any which 
does not cling to it drains away. Then roll the food gently in the 
crumbs, pressing them on with a knife ; finally, move the food 
lightly from one hand to the other to shake away loose crumbs. 

Crushed vermicelli is applied in similar fashion. 

In order that the egg or paste may cling properly to the food, 
moist surfaces (e.g. fish) must be dried with a towel and rubbed 
with flour before applying the egg or paste. 

The casings should be applied as near the time of frying as 
possible, otherwise the crumbs soak up the egg or paste and 
become sodden, making the surface of the food less crisp than 
it should be. 

Though many foods may be encased before frying, there are 
some for which a protective casing may be used or omitted at 
will. Such foods are : 

Meat and fish. These already contain albumen and to a 
certain extent form their own protection. Meat and fish, 
though they do not, strictly speaking, require it, may be and 
often are coated with egg or flour-paste and breadcrumbs. For 
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meat, the egg or paste is sometimes omitted, and fine white bread- 
crumbs, seasoned with salt and pepper, are beaten or pressed into 
the flesh. The crumbs give a crisp surface to the meat and absorb 
juices which might otherwise escape. Yet another plan is to coat 
the meat with dry seasoned flour, again omitting the egg or paste ; 
the flour enables the meat to be browned readily. This last method 
is also sometimes employed, though less successfully, for fish. 
For the following foods a casing is unnecessary : 

(1) Eggs, pancakes, fritters and all forms of batter. These 
already contain albumen. 

(2) Sausages, bacon. These are usually fried in their own 
fat, hence there is no object in providing them with a casing. 
Sausages have the additional protection of a skin. 

(3) Potatoes. These are so watery that they do not readily 
absorb fat, and consequently do not require a casing. 

SHALLOW AND DEEP FRYING 

Foods prepared according to the directions just given may 
be fried in one of two ways, known respectively as shsdlow frying 
and deep frying. 

Shallow Frsrhig. The food is fried, one side at a time, in a 
quantity of fat just sufficient to cover the bottom of the frying 
pan and to keep the food from burning. 

This method is only advisable for : 

(1) Bacon, sausages, which contain in themselves sufficient 
fat for frying. 

(2) Eggs, pancakes, which are required to set in a thin layer. 

(3) Steaks, chops, cutlets, all thin flat pieces of meat of firm 
texture. 

Flat fish are often fried by this method, not because it is the 
better of the two but because their size makes deep frying im- 
possible, unless a special pan is kept for the purpose. 

Deep Frying. Sufficient fat is used to cover entirely the food 
to be fried. 

For deep frying 3-4 lbs. of raw fat should be clarified. An 
iron stewpan, without a tin lining, 4-5 inches deep and 7-8 inches 
in diameter, is needed ; a frpng basket of rather smaller dimen- 
sions, though not essential, is a great help in lowering the food 
into and lifting it out of the fat.^ 

1 Failing a stewpan , a frying-pan with sides from 2-24 in ^'^ «n < 
be made to answer, provided the food is basted c< 

B.C.B. L 
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Except for the foods mentioned above, deep frying is decidedly 
to be preferred to shallow frying and in particular should always 
be used for such things as rissoles, croquettes, fritters. Its superi- 
ority depends mainly on the fact that the entire surface oi the 
food is hardened and the food cooked evenly all over at one 
and the same time, not, as is the case with shallow frying, in 
two portions. As a result of this it follows that : (a) The casing 
is complete and leaves no junction through which the flavour 
or substance of the food can escape into the fat or at which fat 
can be absorbed by the food, (b) It is not necessary to turn the 
food from one side to the other ; the food, therefore, seldom breaks 
and its surface is evenly browned, (c) The frying takes rather less 
attention, as well as less time, and the food is hotter when served. 

It is often said that, as compared to shaUow frying, deep 
frying is an extravagant process, and it is, of course, true that 
the initial cost of the apparatus is greater and that more fuel 
is needed to heat the larger quantity of fat. But on the other 
hand, it must be remembered that the results obtained are much 
better and that, provided it is not used before the right frying 
temperature is reached and is not overheated, the fat will last 
for some time and can be used again and again for all kinds of 
food, meat, fish, fruit fritters, etc., quite indiscriminately. This 
is not the case with fat used for shallow frying and moreover, 
the wastage which occurs each time the fat is used is smaller 
in deep than in shallow frying. This is not wholly because 
less fat is absorbed by the food ; it is partly due to the fact 
that when only a small quantity of fat is used, the stages of 
heating succeed each other rapidly and the chances of accidental 
overheating are thereby increased. 

Directions for Fnring. 

Both in shallow and in deep frying there are certain points 
which need careful attention : 

(1) The fat must be used at exactly the right temperature. 
Coolness of the fat when the food is first put in cannot be remedied 
by excessive heat during the frying. 

For frying rissoles, croquettes, etc., made from food which 

has already been cooked once and which therefore needs rapid 

heating, the fat should be at a slightly higher temperature than 

is necessary for most foods. The same applies to such foods 

as £sb, which by their wateimeaa tend to cool the fat. 



B^ (JBOECSS •» PATS^: FRYING ¥\VnV l>? 



> riHHiiHnii ^mpg ipgd no be iiied i« put tu ti. AijiAtu, iKo )sv«^ 

MttB (HHfliinipiwp p««t an ext«nt or to pivvi^uf \u m\\\\\\\\%\\\\^ 
cadk «ff idaiiL Ksi&t, wlien turo or luoro )t4toKi4 i^i i«u^l mh^ 
te fe imiL tribe iBl mint- be relieAt^l Wl\t)v c^aoK \\\\\^ wi \m%\\\^ 
C^ ASbBT inniq^. ihit food muat bo frocnl ooiu))lofolv \\\\\\\ liH. 
To d» dn^ let it drain for a moment ovor tlio |mu, ii)mkih{i (ho 
,gudli', tlien place it ou a hot plato on lUtiimit at %y\\\i\\\\U^%\ 
%iBto tibe hollows of which tlio fat will iIimih. miiiI ouxki 
tt viffc paper. Put the plate for ii nioniout ni' \\\n lit n Winin 
oven or on a plate rack over tho Uro or ^im Htovt^ I it riiiti|ili>iii 
thediying. 

Fneantiani to be taken in Frying. 

(1) AvcHcL putting into the fat vctry diuiip Uanlti, itj t-Uitt* 
of potato which have not been dricfd, and avoiil H|)lu»lnn|/ w<H< i 
into the fat. The sudden heatinf< of th*^ waf^r raiiutM a huici 
of steam which may scald the bantLi. 

(2) Lower the food carefully iulo tht; hot fa(; Ut^^ iU* tni 
splash up and bum the hands or cat<;h fiit^. If fat, Nvhirh uitimfh 
eiisily, catches fire on the outside of tk<^ pan. tal<.«.' iUa pan it*nn 
the fire at once and blow out tL<j iianut. if any <juanlj(y ol iai. 
is spilt on the stove and catches iir*i, throw oi^Jjc^i oi <>aHli o\<-i 't 

(3) Never leave a pan of fat on an opifn fin; unl*^i< \h*. j.y'.* 
leatB quites steadily on the bars. 

(4) Take the pan off the fire or gas 8t<>v#^ a^^ M><>n a^ <»\ »>>• "s- 
finished. 

FBTDTG MEAT 

For the prmciple involved in Irving mvrat. btjf |j. 07 . 
BuMnk and Onions* 

J nifr^ditntt'. 

l^BiB. of nimp Bleak (1-U iiiclie> K piiit HUx^k tir wuu i. 

thiok). " 2 '<{ oi. drippiu^ 

1 taUoiqpDoiifu] tloui . 3 iSpauifth ouimut. 

3 toMpoanful salt. bait and pepiMT. 
i tenqKKmfu] pe]>per. 

Method. {!) Peel the uuiouis and slice thinly 
lie dripping in a frying pan : when the blue ' 
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put in the onions, season, cover with a plate and cook gently 
for 20-30 minutes, till tender. Take off the plate and let the 
onions brown, stirring them so that they do not burn. Take 
out the onions, put on a hot plate and keep hot in the oven. 

(2) While the onions cook, remove the superfluous fat from 
the meat, beat it with a damp roUing pin to bruise the fibres 
and make the meat more tender ; trim neatly. Ifix together 
the flour and seasonings and coat both sides of the meat with 
the mixture. 

(3) When the cooking of the onions is completed, re-heat the 
fat, adding more if necessary. When it is at frying point, put 
in the meat. Cook it quickly for the flrst 2 minutes, turmng 
the meat at the end of 1 minute. Then decrease the heat slightly 
and cook the meat rather more slowly for the rest of the time, 
turning it every 2 minutes. Cook in all from 10 to 12 minutes. 
The degree of cooking may be estimated by the same tests as 
those already given for grilled meat. (See p. 70.) 

(4) Put the meat on a hot dish, garnish it with the onions 
and keep it hot while the gravy is made. 

To do this, pour off the fat leaving only 2-3 tablespoonfuls 
in the pan ; be careful to retain any browned meat juices. Add 
the remainder of the seasoned flour, mix smoothly and cook 
until the flour is a rich brown colour. Add the stock by degrees, 
mix well, bring to the boil and boil 2-3 minutes. Season, add 
browning if required, and strain roimd the meat. 

Mutton Chops and Mashed Potatoes. 

Ingredients. 



7 neck chops. 

1 egg (optional). 

2-3 tablespoonfuls fine white 

breadcrumbs. 
Salt and pepper. 
3 oz. dripping. 



1 tomato (sliced), or 
1 tablespoonful tomato pulp. 
1 tablespoonful flour. 
} pint stock. 

1-1 1 lbs. mashed potatoes ^ 
(see p. 134). 



Method. (1) Cut ofl a little fat from each chop, beat, trim 
it and coat it with beaten egg and seasoned breadcrumbs, or 
omit the egg and beat or press the crumbs into the meat. 

(2) Heat the dripping and fry the chops in it for from 
7-10 minutes, following exactly the method described above 
for beefsteak. 

^ Green peas, kidney beans, boiled haricot beans and other vegetables 
may be substituted for potatoes. 
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(3) Pile the mashed potatoes in pyramid shape on a hot dish, 
arrange the chops round them and keep hot. 

(4) Pour off some of the fat, cook the tomato in the remainder 
for a few minutes, add the flour and cook until it browns. Add 
the stock gradually, bring the gravy to the boil, season it and 
add browning, if required. Strain a little of the gravy round 
the dish and serve the rest in a tureen. 



FUleis of Veal and Tomato Sauce. 

Ingredients. 



'I 

I. J 



1 lb. mashed potatoes 

(see p. 134). 
i pint tomato sauce 

(see p. 141). 



} lb. fiUet of veal. 

8 small slices of fat bacon. 

1 egg. 

Salt, pepper and lemon juice. 
6 tablespoanfuls breadcrumbs. 

2 oz. lean cooked ham, finely chopped. 
2 teaspoonfnls parsley, finely chopped. 

Method, (1) Cut the veal into 8 oblong pieces of even thick- 
ness and size, flatten them with a damp rolling pin and trim into 
shape. Season these fillets with salt, pepper and lemon juice, 
coat with beaten egg, and roll in the breadcrumb, ham and 
parsley mixture. 

(2) Cut pieces of bacon rather larger than the fillets, fry them till 
they are cnsp and lightly browned, put on a hot plate and keep hot. 

(3) Heat the bacon dripping and fry the fillets briskly for 
from 4-5 minutes, turning them once or twice. 

(4) Arrange the mashed potato in a ring on a hot dish, place 
the fillets and pieces of bacon alternately on the potato and 
pour tomato sauce round. 

Fried Liver and Bacon. 

IngredienU, 



I Ih. calTs or Iambus liver. 
Lemon juice. 
6 oz. bacon. 



1 tablespoonful flour or fine oatmeaL 
1 teaspoonful salt. 
^ teaspoonful pepper. 

Method, (1) Cut the liver in shoes f inch thick. Wash the 
pieces well in a colander, drain and dry them on a cloth. Sprinkle 
a httle lemon juice on them and coat with flour or oatmeal, salt 
and pepper. 

(2) Cut the bacon into thin shoes, trim, fry, and put on a hot 
dish. 

(3) Add a httle lard, if required, to the bacon fat and heat 
it until it smokes quite strongly. Put the hver in it at once 
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and fry it for 3 minutes, turning the pieces at the end 
of 1^ minutes. If the fat has been at the right temperature 
and the liver cut to the right thickness, it will be cnsp and 
tender. Put it on the dish with the bacon and serve at once. 
If gravy is required, prepare it beforehand. If the liver is kept 
hot while gravy is being made it will be tough. 

Sausages and Bread Sauce. 

higredients. 



1 lb. sausages. 

2-3 slices of bread. 

J pint bread sauce, i.e. | pint milk. 

3 cloves. 

1 small onion. 



4 peppercorns. 
1 Dlaae of mace. 



3 oz. fine white crumbs. 
i teaspoonful salt. 
Cayenne pepper. 
Lemon juice (optional) 
i oz. butter. 

Method. (1) Bread Sauce. Put the cloves into the peeled onion 
and put it with milk and peppercorns and mace in a pan. Place 
the pan near the fire for 15-20 minutes. Strain this flavoured 
milk and, if necessary, add a little more to make up f pint. Put 
the crumbs into the milk and let the sauce simmer slowly for 
J hour, stirring it frequently. Then bring it to the boil, season 
with salt, cayenne pepper and a very Httle lemon juice, add the 
butter, a little at a time, and let it melt. 

(2) Sausages. Prick the sausages so that their skins do not 
burst and put them into boiUng water for two or three minutes. 
Warm a frying pan, put in the sausages and fry them rather 
slowly till they are a rich brown colour ; move them about so 
that they cook evenly. Put on a hot plate and keep them hot. 

(3) Bread. Cut the bread into finger-shaped pieces, rather 
wider and longer than the sausages. Heat the fat from the 
sausages and fry the pieces of bread in it until they are crisp 
and brown. Arrange the pieces of bread on a hot dish, put 
a sausage on each, pour the sauce over and serve very hot. 

FRYING nSH 

1. Whole Fish : Plaice, Soles, Whiting. 

Remove the dark skin of soles ; that of plaice may be left 
on, if desired. Wash fish well, dry with a cloth and rub 
with flour. Sprinkle lemon juice over the fish, coat it with 
beaten egg or flour-paste and seasoned breadcrumbs. Fry in 
shallow fat, having the fat slightly hotter than usual at the 
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beginning of the cooking. Decrease the heat a little after the 
first few minutes. Fry the fish 7-10 minutes, according to the 
thickness, turning it when the first side is browned. Drain 
the fish well, put on a hot dish and garnish with sprigs of parsley 
and very thin slices of lemon. 

2. FiUets of Fish, e.g. Plaice, Soles, Fresh Haddock. 
Remove the skin from fillets of haddock, and the dark skin 

from fillets of sole and plaice. Wash and dry the fillets, rub 
with flour and season with a little lemon juice. 

Method, (a) Cook the fillets as they are, cutting long fillets 
across into pieces of a suitable size. Or (b) roll up the fillets, 
beginning at the tail end and putting the skin side inwards ; 
tie loosely with cotton. Or (c) cut the fillets in half lengthways 
and tie each piece in a knot. 

In all three cases, coat the fish with flour paste or egg and 
seasoned breadcrumbs, or dip it into frying batter. (See p. 216.) 

Fry the fillets in deep fat, having the fat rather hotter than 
usual to begin with and reducing the heat slightly after the first 
few minutes. Flat fillets as in (a) may also be cooked in shallow 
fat. Drain the fish well, put on a hot dish, garnish with parsley 
and slices of lemoQ ; serve very hot. 

3. Steaks or Cutlets of Fish e.g. Cod, Halibut. 

Cut the fish into steaks about 1| inches thick ; wash and dry 
them, rub with flour, season with lemon juice and coat with 
beaten egg or flour-paste and seasoned breadcrumbs. Fry in 
deep or shallow fat. Have the fat thoroughly hot when the 
fish is put in and reduce the heat slightly towards the end of 
the time. Fry for 7-10 minutes according to the thickness of the 
pieces. Drain, put on a hot dish, garnish, and serve very hot. 

4. Frying Fish in Batter. See p. 217. 

FRYING VEGETABLES 

Raw Potatoes. (" Chipped Potatoes.") 

Scrub the potatoes, peel them thinly, wash, cut them either 
into thin obUque slices | inch thick, or into match-like pieces 
J inch thick and 1^-2 inches long. As the potatoes are cut, 
put the pieces into cold water. Just before cooking, drain well 
and dry thoroughly on a clean soft cloth. The frying is best done 
in deep fat and a double frying is required, the first to make the 
pieces of potato tender, the second to make them crisp and brown. 
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1st Frying. Heat the fat, put in the frying basket and when 
the blue smoke jiLst b^ns to appear, drop in the pieces of potato, 
taking care not to put in so many as to chill the fat unduly. 
Reduce the heat slightly and cook the potatoes till they are 
quite tender but still white. Take out and drain. 

2nd Frying, Reheat the fat till it smokes rather strongly, 
put in the potatoes and fry for a moment or two till they are 
a golden brown colour ; they should be crisp but not at all hard. 
Drain well, sprinkle a Httle salt over and serve on a hot uncovered 
dish. If the potatoes are covered they quicMy become sodden. 

Cooked Potatoes. (See p. 233.) 

Fnring Pancakes, Fritters, etc. Directions for these will be 
found on pp. 215-217. 



CHAPTER XVI 

THE COOKING OF FATS : THE USE OF FATS AS 

SHORTENING 

In addition to being used for frying, fats are used in the making 
of pastries, suet puddings and cakes. Fats ' shorten ' these 
flour mixtures, making them crisp and tender. The action of 
fats used as ' shortening ' is most conspicuously demonstrated 
in the making of shortbread, where the proportion of butter 
used is large and the shortbread extremely crisp. 

PASTRY MAKING 

Kinds of Pastry. Short Pastries, (a) Short Crust. 

(h) Suet Crust. 
Flaky Pastries, (a) Flaky Crust. 

(b) Pufi Paste. 

In short pastries the shortening is divided into very small 
pieces which are distributed evenly throughout the flour. These 
pastries are rolled once only. In flaky pastries, the flour and 
fat are arranged in alternate layers and several rollings are 
required to do this. 

All four kinds of pastry are baked ; short crust can also be 
fried, while suet crust can be boiled and steamed as well as baked. 
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Pastry Materials. 

(1) Flour. Household or ' seconds,' flour should be used 
except for pufE pastry, for which * pastry ' or Austrian flour, with 
its larger proportion of starch, answers better. 

(2) SaU. Use 1 teaspoonful salt to each pound of flour, sifting 
the two together. 

(3) Shortening, The nature of the fat used and the proportion 
it bears to the flour depend on the kind and richness of the pastry. 

(a) Puff-paste. Fresh butter, or occasionally, butter and a 
small quantity of lard. Proportion, 1 lb. butter to 1 lb. flour. 

(6) Flaky Crust. Butter, margarine, lard, or butter with a 
small quantity of lard. Proportion, 8-12 oz. shortening to 1 lb. 
flour. 8 oz. is a very usual amount. 

(c) Short Crust. Butter, margarine, lard, clarified beef or 
bacon dripping. Lard is difficult to manipulate in hot weather. 
Butter and dripping should not be mixed, as the flavour of the 
butter is spoilt by that of the dripping. Proportion, 6-8 oz. to 
1 lb. flour, though as much as 12 oz. to 1 lb. flour may be used. 
If the shortening takes the form of dripping it is not desirable 
to use more than 6 oz. to each pound of flour, because of its 
somewhat Renounced taste. 

{d) Suet Crust. 6-8 oz. beef suet to 1 lb. flour. 

(4) Sugar. J-2 oz. sugar is added to each pound of flour for 
short pastry for sweet dishes. 

(5) Baking Powder. 1 teaspoonful of baking powder to 1 lb. 
flour is used for short and suet crusts when the weight of the 
shortening is half the weight of the flour. When it is less than 
half, e.g. 6-7 oz. shortening to 1 lb. flour, 1^ teaspoonfuls baking 
powder is the proportion. 

Flaky and puff pastries do not require baking powder, air 
being introduced in the folding and rolling of the paste. 

(6) Liquid. Water is most commoriy used. Egg, either 
the yolk only or the whole egg, is sometimes substituted for 
part of the water in mixing puff pastry, or in making a good 
short crust for sweet dishes, or for enclosing food to be fried. 
The egg enriches the pastry and causes the particles to stick 
firmly together. The proportion of liquid used averages ^ pint 
to 1 lb. flour, but varies somewhat with the quality of the flour. 

The Making of Pastry. 

All pastry must be made in a cool place ; the materials used 
must be cool and must be handled as httle as possible. If the 
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fat becomes in any degree soft and oily it is difficult to manipulate 
and does not ' shorten ' the paste well, with the result that it 
is tough and heavy instead of crisp and light. 

Short Pastries. The shortening for these pastries is either 
rubbed into the flour so that it is divided into fine particles 
or is chopped finely before being mixed with it. The latter 
plan is adopted in making suet crust, suet being too hard to be 
divided by rubbing. 

Short Cmst. Method (1) Sift the flour and salt into a bowl 
and add the shortening. Cut it into small pieces with a knife, 
then rub it between the tips of the Angers (not with the palms 
of the hands) making first a backward and forward movement 
to work the fat into flakes, then a circular movement to crumble 
it. Lift the flour some distance out of the bowl each time and 
handle it lightly, yet with sufficient pressure to make the shorten- 
ing mix with the flour. Continue until the two can no longer be 
distinguished from each other, and the mixture looks like fine 
breadcrumbs. 

(2) Sift sugar and baking powder, if used, and mix well with 
the flour. 

(3) Pour three-quarters of the water or beaten egg and water 
into the flour and mix with a knife, handling the paste as Utile 
as possible. Add the remainder of the liquid gradually, using 
just enough to make the dough firm, without being in any d^ee 
dry and crumb-like on the one hand, or sticky and clinging 
on the other. If the pastry is the right consistency it forms 
a dough with which the bowl can be wiped out cleanly. 

(4) Sift a little flour on to the pastry board and rolling pin, 
make the paste into a compact oblong cake and first press, then 
roll it out. One rolling should suffice. Roll with quick, short 
strokes, rolling always straight backwards and forwards and 
stopping short at the ends of the paste. If the extreme ends 
are rolled all the time, or if the rolling pin is moved in a slanting 
direction, the thickness of the paste will be imeven. 

For pies and tarts, the pastry should be rather less than J 
inch thick ; for lining patty tins, or for tartlets, J inch thick. 

(5) Make up the pastry as quickly as possible, unless it does 
not contain baking powder, when speed is not so necessary. Bake 
it at once in a hot oven till it is firm and crisp and a deUcate 
brown colour.^ 

^ For tests for the temperature of the oven see p. 40. 
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(6) Examine the pastry as seldom as possible during the baking. 
When examination is necessary, open the oven door only a little 
way and shut it quietly. When the pastry is baked, put it 
where it will cool gradually. All these precautions are necessary 
to prevent pastry from being made heavy and sodden by the 
collapse of air bubbles formed in it. 

Suet Crust. 

In essentials, the making of suet crust is precisely similar 
to that of short crust. The two differ only in that (1) the suet 
is chopped finely before being added to the flour; (2) 4 table- 
spoonfuls breadcrumbs are added to each pound of flour to 
make the crust lighter than it would otherwise be. 

Method. (1) Sift the flour well, add breadcrumbs and baking 
powder. (2) Chop the suet finely. To do this, remove the 
skin and tissues and cut the suet into fine flakes. Sprinkle 
over it some of the flour to be used for the crust, roll it with 
a roUing pin, then chop it with a sharp knife. When it resembles 
very fine breadcrumbs, put it in the bowl with the flour. (3) 
Mix the chopped suet with the flour, breadcrumbs, etc. and 
make into a firm paste with the water. Put the paste on a floured 
board and roll it out to the required shape. 

Directions for making up and using suet crust are given on 
pp. 178, 179. 

Flaky Pastries. 

These recjuire careful manipulation to arrange the flour-paste 
and shortemng in regular layers, so that the pastry rises evenly. In 
puff pastry all the shortening is rolled into the flour ; in flaky crust 
a small portion is first rubbed into it, as in making short crust. 

Flaky Cmst. There are various ways of arranging the flour 
and shortening in alternate layers ; the method given is one 
of the simplest and most successful. 

Method (1) Sift the flour and salt. 

(2) Divide the shortening into four parts. Rub one part 
into the flour, mix with the liquid as in making short crust and 
roll the paste into an oblong shape, about three times as long 
as it is broad. The edges must be straight and the corners 
square ; stretch the parts sHghtly if necessary. 

(3) Take a second portion of shortening, cut it into small 
pieces and distribute them evenly over the paste. Sift a Httle 
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flour over and fold the paste in three from end to end, so that 
it is one-third of its original length. Place on the board with 
the folded edges at the side. With the rolling pin, press the open 
edges together to enclose air, press the paste across two or three 
times, then roll it out, stopping short at the open edges. When 
the paste is an oblong, three times as long as it is broad, roU 
the ends to the same thickness as the rest of the paste. 

(4) Repeat (3) until the two remaining portions of shortening 
are used. Then fold into three again, and roll the paste to the 
required shape, making it |-} inch thick, according to the use 
to which it is to be put. 

In rolling both flsuky and pufl pastes, it is important : 

(1) To roll with feven pressure, so that the paste is a uniform 
thickness and the edges straight. 

(2) To roll with short, quick strokes, using sufficient pressure 
to increase the size of the paste, yet not so much as to cause 
the shortening to break through. If this occurs, sprinkle the 
place with flour. 

(3) To fold the paste accurately, making the comers square 
and the edges even. 

In hot weather, put the paste in a cold place for a short time 
between the rollings. If the paste becomes at all warm, the 
shortening will be rolled into it instead of the two forming 
separate layers, and the pastry will be tough and heavy. 

Bakitig Flaky Crust. The oven should be sUghtly hotter 
than for short crust ; the amoimt of heat necessary for baking 
increases with the richness of the pastry. 

Puff Paste. Method (1) Sift the pastry flour, add salt and 
mix with water or egg and water to a paste about the same 
consistency as that of the butter to be used. Knead the paste 
lightly until it forms a smooth elastic piece of dough, then roll 
it out into an even oblong \-\ inch tluck, making the comers 
quite square. 

(2) Sift a little flour on one corner of a clean cloth, lay the 
butter on it and knead it into a flat cake, the size of half the 
])astry. This removes water from the butter and makes it easier 
to manipulate. If the butter is very hard the pressure of the 
rolling pin makes it come through the paste ; if, on the other 
hand, it is too soft, it is difficult to avoid rolling it into the paste. 

(3) Lay the cake of butter on one half of the paste, fold the 
other half over and press the edges together. Place the folded 
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edges of the paste to one side, press it with the pin two or three 
times, then roU it into a long, even, oblong strip. 

(4) Fold the paste into three, as for flaky pastry, keeping 
the edges straight and the comers square ; do not press the 
edges together as in making flaky pastry lest the bubbles of 
air enclosed by this means make the pastry rise unevenly. Press 
and roll out the pastry as before, continuing until it has been 
folded and rolled five or six times in all, when the flour-paste 
and shortening should no longer be distinguishable as separate 
layers. Then fold the paste into three again for the last time 
and roll it to the required shape, making it about | inch thick 
for pies and tarts, and ^ inch thick for lining patty tins. 

A little lemon juice may be sprinkled on the paste from time 
to time to modify the richness. 

Pufl pastry, even more than flaky crust, needs to be kept 
cool and should be put in a cold place for 15 minutes or so be- 
tween each rolling. It is advisable to let a still longer interval 
elapse between the last rolling and the making up and baking. 
When it is convenient, the pastry may with advantage be made 
the day before it is to be baked. 

Baking Puff Pastry, Puff pastry requires a very hot oven. 
The door should not be opened for the first 7 or 8 minutes, and 
then only very slightly and must be shut quietly. When the 
pastry is baked, it must be put in a warm place to cool gradually. 

Making up of Short, Flaky and Pnff Pastry. 

For the making up of short, flaky and puff pastries into pies, 
tarts, etc. certain general instructions may oe given : 

(1) Grease with butter plates, patty tins and the edges of 
pie-dishes to keep the paste from sticking. This is not necessaiy 
when puff pastry, with its large proportion of shortening, is used. 

(2) To prevent burning at the edges, line the edges of pie- 
dishes, plates, etc. with strips of pastry j^l inch wide, unless 
both a lining and a cover of pastry are to be used, as in making 
mince pies, when the strips are not required. Place the cut 
edges of the strips outwards. To join two strips, moisten the 
ends with a pastry brush damped slightly with water, and make 
them overlap for about | inch. Damp the lining strip slightly 
in the same way before putting on the sheet of pastry. 

(3) To cover a pie-dish or line a plate, roll the paste to the 
required size and fold it in half. Lay the doubled paste on 
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one half of the dish, open it out and press gently on to the strips. 
The pastry shrinks slightly in baking and mnst not be stretched 
in any way. Hold the dish or plate on the palm of the left hand 
and cut away the superfluous pastry, slanting the knife outwards, 
so as to make the cover amply large. Decorate the edses. 

(4) To give a good flnish, glaze the pastry before baking it. 
For savoury dishes, e,g, pastry enclosing meat, etc. brush the 
paste with beaten egg, using the whole egg or the yolk of an egg 
diluted with a little milk or water ; milk alone may also be used. 
For sweet pastries, e,g, fruit tarts, etc. brush the pastry with 
the white of an egg, beaten slightly and diluted with 2 teaspoon- 
fuls water ; sift castor sugar over. An alternative plan is to 
brush the paste lightly with cold water to remove any dry flour 
and to scatter over it a liberal supply of granulated sugar. 

Instead of being glazed before cooking, sweet pastries may 
be covered after baking with a meringue mixture. (See p. 62.) 

RECIPES FOR PIES, TARTS, ETC. 

For convenience for reference we may first summarise the 
ingredients required for the different kinds of pastry. 

Table of Ingredients for Pastries 



Ingredient. 


■ 

Short Crust. 


Flaky Crust. 


PUFF Pastry. 


Flour. 


i lb. household flour. 


' lb. household or 
* pastry ' flour. 


^Ib. 'pastry 'flour. 


Salt. 


\ teaspoonful salt. 


i teaspoonful salt. 


Pinch of salt. 


Shortening. 


3-4 oz. butter, mar- 


4-6 oz. butter, 


i lb. fresh butter. 




garine, lard, clari- 


margarine or 






fied beef or bacon 


lard or 3-4^ oz. 






dripping. 


butter and 1-1 J 
oz. lard. 




Baking 


} teaspoonful (4 oz. 






powder. 


shortening). 








f teaspoonful (3 oz. 








shortening). 






Additions. 


J-1 oz. castor sugar 




Few drops lemon 




for sweet pastry 




juice. 




only. 






Dquid. 


J pint of water or yolk 


J pint of water. 


J pint of water or 




of egg and water to 




yolk of 1 egg 




make up J pint. 




and water to 
make up \ 
pint. 
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SWEET PA8TBT DISHES 
Tarts. 

Ingredients. 

Fruit or mixtures of fruit to fill 1 pint pie-d|Bh. 
2-4 tablespoonfulB sugar to 1 lb. of fruit. 

1-2 table4>oonful8 water to 1 lb. of snoh hard dry fruits as goose- 
berries, plums. 

Short crust or puff pastry (&-6 oz. flour). 

White of I egg, 2 teickspoonfuls water and castor sugar,"! ^ elaze 
Or, Cold water and granulated sugar, / ^^ ' 

Method. Piepare the fruit. Put half of it in the pie- dish, 
add sugar and water, if required, and cover with the remainder 
of the fruit. Pile up the fruit to support the crust and if necessary, 
put a pie-crust holder or an inverted egg-cup in the middle. If 
there is nothing for the paste to rest on, it will sink before it 
has had time to set and will be sodden and heavy. 

line the edges of the dish with pastry, put on the cover and 
ornament the edges. Make one or two slits in the cover to let 
out steam which would otherwise make the pastry sodden. Glaze 
the pastry and bake the tart in a hot oven for about ^ hour, 
until the pastry is crisp, firm and lightly browned. If the oven 
is too cool, the pastry ^dll be tough and leathery. If, at the end 
of half an hour, there is reason to suspect that the fruit is still 
not perfectly tender, put the tart in a cooler part of the oven, 
or on the hot plate of the coal range to complete the cooking. 

AUemative Methods. 

(1) Fruit tarts may also be made by lining a deep plate with 
pastry, putting in the sweetened fruit {e.g. raspberries, black 
currants, red currants, cherries) in the usual way and covering 
it with pastry. 

(2) Fruit Sandvnches. For 1 lb. fruit {e.g. apples, sliced 
thinly, or stoned Valencia raisins with a layer of ^ced apple 
on top), make short crust with 6 oz. flour, etc. Roll the pastry 
into a square or oblong and divide it in two. Put one piece 
on a greased baking sheet and cover with a layer of prepared 
and sweetened fruit. Damp the edges and cover the fruit with 
the second piece of pastry, pressing it down lightly. Glaze 
the pastry, cut slits here and there, and bake in a hot oven for 
15-20 minutes. When cool, cut the sandwich into square or 
oblong pieces. 

Eccles cake mixture (see p. 171) can be used in the same way. 
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Apple Dumplings. 

Ingredients, 
6 large apples. 

2-3 tablespoonfuls Demerara sugar. 
6 cloves or lemon juice and grated lemon rind. 



Short crust (8 oz. flour, etc.). 

White of 1 egg, 2 teaspoonfuls water and castor s^g*J^>\{'or elaze 

Or, Cold water and granulated sugar J ^ 

Method. Roll out the pastry thinly and cut into 12 rounds, 
each large enough to cover half an apple. Damp the edges. 
Peel and core the apples ; place each on a round of pastry and 
put sugar with a clove or a Uttle lemon juice and rind into each 
cavity. Bring the paste up the sides of the apple and cover 
it with a second round of pastry, pressing the edges together 
at the join. Glaze the pastry and bake the dumplings on a 
greased tin in a quick oven for 20-30 minutes according to size. 
Test the tenderness of the apples with a skewer. 

Note. (1) These dumplings should be made only with apples 
which are known to bake quickly. (2) Very tender pears may 
be prepared in the same way. 

Apple Meringue Tart. 

Ingredients, 

2 lbs. apples. ' Short crust, or flaky, or puflf paste 

2 oz. butter. (6 oz. flour). 

3 oz. sugar. ' Whites of 2 eggs ^ Morineue 
Grated rind of 1 lemon 4 oz. castor sugar j ^ * 

(optional). 

Method. (1) Line a deep plate with the pastry, first putting 
strips round the edges ; prick the pastry on the bottom of the 
plate and bake for 15-20 minutes in a hot or very hot oven, 
according as it is short crust, flaky or puff paste. 

(2) Peel the apples, cut into quarters and slice thinly. Put 
them in a pan with the butter, sugar and grated lemon rind 
and cook slowly, tossing occasionally, until they are quite tender. 

(3) Put the apple in pyramid shape on the cooked pastry 
case and sift a little sugar over. Prepare the meringue according 
to the directions given on p. 62 and pile it on top of the apple. 
Sift icing or castor sugar over and bake in a very cool oven for 
I hour or longer, till the meringue is faintly browned and crisp 
on the outside. 

The tart may be served either hot or cold. 
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Ecctes Cakes* ingredients, 

i lb. currante. 

1^ oz. candied peel. 

2 oz. castor sugar. 



1 oz. batter, 
j^teaspoonfol allspice. 
Finch of grated nutmeg. 



Short or flaky crust or puff pastry (6 oz. flour, etc.). 

White of egg, 2 teaspoonfnls water and castor sugar, 1 p^. ^laze 

Or, Cold water and granulated sugar, / ^ 

Method. Clean and pick the currants, chop the candied peel 
very finely and mix both with sugar, butter, allspice and nutmeg. 

The mixture is improved by being put in a jar and heated 
in a pan of boiling water for J hour. It must be copl before 
being put in the pastry. 

Roll out the pastry thinly ; cut into rounds 3|-4^ inches 
across, place the rounds on sugared paper and damp the edges. 
Lay a spoonful of the mixture on each round and gather the 
edges together. Make two slits on the top of each cake, glaze, 
put on a greased tin and bake 10 minutes in a hot oven. 

Mince Pies. 

Make good short crust or flaky or puff pastry and roll it out 
thinly. Cut the rounds for the covers first, and line patty tins 
with the rounds cut from the pieces of pastry left over and re- 
rolled. Put in the mincemeat, piling it up ; damp the edges 
of the paste and put on the covers. Glaze and bake for 15-20 
minutes in a quick or very quick oven according to the kind 
of pastry used. 

Open Jam Tarts or Tartlets. 

line a plate or patty tins with short crust or flaky or puff 
pastry, first putting strips of pastry round the edges. Decorate 
the edges, then put in the jam. Place twisted strips of pastry, 
about J inch wide, across the tart from edge to edge, giving 
an effect of lattice work. Bake 10-20 minutes in a quick or 
very quick oven, according to the kind of pastry used. 

Symp Tart. ingredients. 

J lb. syrup. ^ i Short crust (6 oz. flour), etc. 

1 teacupful breadcrumbs. V 
Grated rind J lemon. J j 

Method. Make as for Jam Tart, substituting the syrup and 
breadcrumb mixture for jam. 

B.C.B. M 
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Lemon or Orange Cheese Tarts. 

Line patty tins with good short crust or with flaky or puff 
pastry, first putting strips of pastry round the edge, ttick 
the pastry to prevent it blistering and leaving the plate. Bake 
in a quick oven for 8-10 minutes. When baked, fill the sheUs 
with the cheese mixture (see p. 56). If the shells are filled im- 
mediately alter baking, the cheese should be warmed slightly. 

SAVOURT PASTRT DISHES 
Beefsteak, Veal and Ham, or Babbit Pie. 



Beefsteak Pie. 



Veal and Ham Pie. 



1^ lbs. beefsteak. 
J lb. beef kidney, 
Or 2 hard-boiled eggs, 
Or 5 or 6 mushrooms. 
} tablespoonful flour. 
1^ teaspoonfuls salt. 
J teaspoonful pepper. 



Stock or water. 



\\ lbs. fillet of veal. 
\ lb. ham or bacon. 
2 hard-boiled eggs. 



} 

::1 



} tablespoonful flour. 
1^ teaspoonfuls salt 
J teaspoonful pepper 
Cayenne, pinch nut- 
meg, grated lemon 
rind. 
Stock (yr water. 



&APBIT Pnt. 



) 



1 young rabbit. 
\ lb. ham or bacon. 

2 hard-boiled eggs. 

\ tablespoonful flour, "j 
1^ teaspoonfuls salt. | 
I teaspoonful pepper. | 
Grated lemon rind, j 



Stock or water. 



Puff or flaky (yr short pastry (6-8 oz. flour). 

Beaten egg (whole egg, or yolk of egg with 1 tablespoonful milk). 

Method. (1) Beef or Veal. Cut the meat across the grain 
into rather thin pieces about 2 inches long and IJ inches wide. 
(If the beef is at all likely to be tough it should be cut into J inch 
dice.) Dip each piece in seasoned flour and roll up, putting a 
morsel of fat in each. 

Rabbit. Cut into pieces, wash and dry well. Dip each piece 
into seasoned flour. 

(2) Cut the kidney or ham into pieces. Shell and skin the 
eggs, and cut into slices or quarters. Peel the mushrooms and 
trim the stalks. 

(3) Arrange the contents of the pie in layers in a dish (about 
1 pint capacity for the quantities given) ; heap them up and 
put a pie-crust holder or an inverted egg-cup in the middle, if 
necessary. Pour in stock or water to come rather more than 
half-way up the sides of the dish. 
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(4) Roll out the prepared pastry. Grease the edges of the 
dish, line them with strips of pastry, damp the strips and put 
on the cover. Chip the edges of the paste with the blade of 
a sharp knife to separate the flakes a little. Decorate the pie 
with leaves, roses, or other ornaments cut out of the pastry. 
Cut one or two sHts in the paste to let out the steam which 
would make it sodden. Glaze with beaten egg. 

(5) Bake from l|-2 hours, putting the pie at first in a hot 
oven. When the crust has risen well and is set and lightly 
browned, move the pie to a cooler part of the oven so that the 
meat may cook slowly for the remainder of the time. When 
the crust has nearly acquired the desirable rich brown colour, 
cover it with a buttered paper sufficiently large to protect both 
the top and sides of the pie. 

(6) Just before serving add a little hot well-seasoned stock or 
gravy ; put it in by means of a funnel or small jug, through a 
hole made in an inconspicuous position in the pastry. 

Sausage Rolls. ingredients. 

i lb. sausages. 

Flaky or short pastry (7 oz. flour). 

Beaten egg or milk. 

Method. SUt the sausage skins from end to end, remove the 
contents and shape them into 8 small rolls of even length. 

Roll out the pastry, cut it into 8 squares and damp the 
edges. Wrap a portion of sausage in each piece, making the 
edges overlap on top and closing up the ends. Brush with ^g 
or milk, cut slits in the paste, put on a greased baking tin and 
bake in a hot oven for 15-20 minutes. 



Oornish Pasties. ingredients. 

8 oz. steak. 1 potato. 



1 teaspoonful chopped onion. 
^ teaspoonful salt. 
J teaspoonful pepper. 



2 teaspoonfuls stock or water. 
Short crust (8 oz. flour). 
Beaten egg or milk. 



Method. (1) Cut meat into small pieces and mix with chopped 
onion and seasonings. Peel the potato, keep in water till reqmred, 
then cut into dice and mix it with the meat, etc., and stock. 

(2) Roll out the pastry thinly and cut into 7 or 8 rounds or 
squares. Damp the edges and put a spoonful of the meat and 
potato mixture on each ; gather the edges together on the top, 
forming them into a frill. Cut slits in the paste. 
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(3) Brush the pasties with egg or milk, pnt on a creased 
baking tin and bake 20 minutes. Have the oven hot for the 
first 10 minutes, then moderate the heat slightly. 

Egg Patties. 

Ingredients, 
4-5 hard-boiled eggs. (See p. 63.) 
Salt, pepper, powdered mace. 
1 tablespoonful finely chopped parsley. 
i pint white sauce (1 oz. butter, 1 oz. flour, ^ pint milk, etc. pp. 123, 124). 

Short or flaky crust (6 oz. flour). 
Beaten egg or milk. 

Method. Shell and skin the eggs and chop finely. Mix egg, 
parsley, seasonings and sauce together. Roll out pastry thinly, 
cut 12 rounds and line patty tins with 6 of them. Fill with the 
egg mixture, piling it up high. Damp the edges and press the 
covers into place. Brush the pastry with beaten egg or milk 
and bake in a quick oven 10-15 minutes. 

Note. These patties may be eaten hot or cold. " Remains 
of cold sauce {e.g. savoury white, parsley, anchovy sauce) can 
be substituted for the freshly-made sauce. 

SUET PUDDINGS 

There are two distinct types of these : 

(1) Puddings in which the suet forms part of a crust or case 
in which the remaining ingredients e.g. meat, fruit, syrup are 
enclosed. Exam'ple : Beef-steak Pudding, Roly-poly Pudding. 

(2) Puddings in which the suet is distributed evenly through- 
out the mixture. Example : Plum Pudding. 

Type 1. In puddings of this type the suet crust is used : 

(1) To line a basin into which the meat or fruit is put and 
to form a lid or covering for these so that they are enclosed 
completely. 

Or (2) to form a roll consisting of alternate layers of crust 
and jam or syrup, etc. 

Directions for the making of suet crust have already been 
given on p. 165 and methods of using it are illustrated by recipes 
on pp. 178, 179. 

^pe 2. There is an infinite variety of puddings of this type, 
but all have certain features in common. Their basis consists 
of the same ingredients as those of a suet crust, but other 
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substances are added to enrich and vary the mixture, which is 
moistened with eggs and milk instead of with water. 

The ingredients for puddings of this type may be classified 
as follows : 

Basis, 1 lb. flour or flour and breadcrumbs^ or flour and 

steeped breadcrusts or pieces of bread. 
1 teaspoonful of salt. 
Shortening. 6-16 oz. of suet.* 

Baking powder, 2 teaspoonfuls when the weight of the shortening is 

half the weight of the flour, etc. forming the basis ; 
2| teaspoonfuls when the proportion of shortening 
to flour is less than half. 
Additions, (a) i-l} lbs. currants, sultanas, Valencia raisins, 

candied peel, figs, dates or mixtures of these. 
J-} lb. sugar. 
Or, (h) 1 lb. marmalade, jam or treacle. 
2-4 oz. sugar (if required). 
Flavourings, Ginger, nutmeg, allspice, etc. 
Liquids, For plain puddings : milk' 

For richer puddings : 2-8 eggs 
with milk 



to give the required 
consistency. 



To prepare the pudding : 

(1) Maxe all the preparations for cooking the pudding (see 
pp. 176, 177). 

(2) Sift flour, add salt and breadcrumbs or steeped crusts 
or pieces of bread. If crusts or pieces of bread are used, cut 
them into small pieces, put them into a basin and cover with 
cold water ; put a plate over the basin and let the crusts soak 
\ hour or longer until they are perfectly soft. Then press them 
in a strainer to remove as much water as possible and beat them 
up lightly with a fork. 

If time is short, or the bread very stale, use boiUng water. 

(3) Chop the suet very finely and add it to the flour, etc. 

(4) Pick currants and sultanas, stone and chop Valencia raisins, 
cut flgs or dates into small pieces, candied peel into dice, and 
add to the flour and suet. 

(5) Add baking powder and remaining dry ingredients to 
flour and suet ; mix all together thoroughly. 

(6) Beat up the eggs, add milk if required, and mix the pudding 
to a batter just sufficiently stifl to remain heaped up in a spoon, 
yet so soft that it cannot be handled. 

^ The use of breadcrumbs makes the pudding Ughter. 
'A smaller proportion of suet suffices when steeped breadcrusts or 
pieces of bread form the basis. 
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(7) Pour the mixture into a buttered mould or dish and cook 
at once. Illustrative recipes are given on pp. 180, 183. 

Cooking of Suet Puddings. 

Suet puddings of both types can be steamed, boiled or baked. 

(1) Steaming Suet Paddings. 

Puddings in Moulds or Basins, Put the pudding mixture 
into the buttered mould or basin, allowing room for it to swell 
and expand.^ Cover with a buttered paper to keep out condensed 
steam which would otherwise collect on the top of the pudding 
and soak into it. 

Roll Puddings, Cover the pudding first with a buttered paper, 
then with a thin cloth so that it can be lifted out of the steamer. 

Roll puddings cannot be steamed except in the regulation 
steamer or in a large potato steamer. 

To Steam Puddings. The water in the boiler must be boiling, 
when the pudding is put in the steamer. Watch carefully that 
the water does not stop boiling and add more boiling water as 
often as is necessary. Cover the pan closely to retain the steam. 

(2) Boiling Suet Puddings. 

Since the pudding will be covered with water, measures must 
be taken to prevent as far as possible (1) the water from soak- 
ing into the pudding, (2) the substance of the pudding from 
being extracted by the water. 
Puddings in Moulds or Basins, 

Fill the mould or basin quite full, so that water cannot get 
in. Cover it first with a buttered paper, then tie over it a pud- 
ding cloth of strong unbleached cahco. Wring the cloth out 
of boiling water and dredge with flour whose starch grains 
will swell and burst, filling up the crevices of the cloth. 

Roll Puddings, Wrap the roly-poly loosely in a scalded and 
floured pudding cloth. Tie it close up to the ends of the roll, 
so that the pudding can expand widthways but not lengthways. 
Fasten the open edge of the cloth along the roll with two or 
three stitches. 

To Boil Puddings, Have sufficient boiling water to cover 
the pudding completely and watch that it boils continuously 
the whole time. Add more boiling water when necessary. 

Both in boiling and steaming puddings a steady heat must 

^ This docs not apply to puddings of Type 1 (e.y. Beefsteak Puddings), 
which do not rise to any appreciable extent. 
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be mwntainecL Variations in the temperature must inevitably 
interfere with the proper cooking of the puddings and make 
them less light than they should be. 

Patent Pudding Boilers. The use of such boilers as that shown 
here gives results which approximate closely to those obtained 

by steaming. 

The cover of the boiler keeps off the pressure of the water 
so that the pudding can rise to its full extent. Moreover, the 

Swing Handle. ^/"-^"^"^^^"^""^iN^- ^fan Lid. 

* .-:i«a^—^Mi«:j Air amd Steam 
Cover. -^kp^dtng^^ under Cwer. 

lAxypz holding :^ il —^^^ ^<^' 

Cover in position. ^^""^ *'^^" ^ 

FlO. 11.— GOURVKT PUDDIKO BOILKR. 

Eressure of the air and steam under the cover prevents the water 
rom rising to the mouth of the basin. Hence, the water cannot 
soak into the pudding and cannot extract its substance. It 
must be remembered, however, that this is the case only as 
long as the water boils steadily ; if it ceases to boil for a time, 
the steam will condense and water will get into the pudding. 

The boiler can also be used for steaming puddings, the cover 
taking the place of the buttered paper. 

(3) Baking Suet Paddings. 

Puddings of Type I. made of suet crust with a fiUing of fresh 
fruit, etc., are usiuJly baked in basins, but those of Type II. are 
best baked in a shallower vessel, such as a pie-dish. The oven 
must be moderately hot. 

Time xeqniied for the Cooking of Suet Puddings. 

Two factors determine this : (1) the size of the pudding, 
(2) the proportion of suet in the mixture. The richer the pud- 
ding is, that is, the greater the proportion of suet it contains, 
the longer cooking will it require. 

Suet, as compared to other shortening, needs long cooking, 
because however finely it is chopped, the connective tissues 
with which the fat is bound up have to be softened before the 
fat can ' shorten ' the mixture. 

Time for Boiling. 

(I) rlain suet mixture, sufficient to fill a ^ pint basin, 1^-1^ 
hours. 
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(2) Moderately rich mixture, sufficient to fill 1-1| pint basir, 
1J-2J hours. 

(3) Rich suet mixture {e,g. Plum Pudding), 8 hours. 

Time for Steaming, One-third to one-half as long again as 
the time allowed for boiling. 

Time for Baking. One-half the time allowed for boiling. 

Relative Merits of Methods of Cookiiig Suet Paddings. 

Steaming and Boiling. 

When a pudding is boiled, the water tends to soak into it, 
extracting its substance and making it sodden, while its pressure 
keeps the pudding from expanding to its full extent.^ Further, 
the movements of the water shake the pudding and may make 
it close and heavy. Cooking by steam is thus, as a general rule, 
much to be preferred to boiling and is especially suitable for 
very light mixtures, those with a basis consisting largely of bread- 
crumbs and with a good proportion of egg. 

The difficulty of time often makes it necessary to boil puddings 
which have a large quantity of suet. They are best done in 
patent boilers. 

Baking. A baked suet pudding has a crispness of texture 
which is lacking in boiled and steamed puddings. No loss of 
suet or other substance of the pudding occurs, and the process 
takes less time than boiling or steaming. 

ILLUSTRATIVE RECIPES. SUET PUDDINGS. (TTFE I.) 
A. Suet Crust for 1 pint Basin. 



J lb. flour. 
Pinch of salt. 

1 tablespoonful breadcrumbs. 

2 oz. suet (finely chopped). 

i teaspoonful bakmg powder. 
J pint of water.* 



For Fruit Puddirig. 

1 lb. apples, plums, or gooseberries, etc. 
2-4 tablespoonfuls sugar. 

1-2 tablespoonfuls water. 

For Beefeteak Pudding. 
6 oz. steak. 

2 oz. kidney or 6 mushrooms. 
1 teaspoonful flour. 

i teaspoonful salt. 
J teaspoonful pepper. 
Stock or water. 



^ This does not occur when patent boilers are used. 

*It will be noticed that the ingredients are precisely the same as those 
used to make suet dumplings to serve with boiled meat. Seep. 69. Com- 
pare also Savoury Dumplings (p. 79). 
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Method, (1) Prepare fruit in the usu^l way, beef as for beef- 
steak pie (see p. 172). 

(2) Mix floui, salt, breadcrumbs, suet and baking powder 
together, add cold water and mix to a stifi paste. 

(3) Turn on to a floured board, cut ofi about \ of the paste 
to make the cover of the pudding. Roll both pieces into rounds 
about \ inch thick, maJdng the larger one about 1^ times 
the diameter of the basin. line a buttered basin with this, 
pressing it evenly up the sides and leaving only a small piece 
projecting above the rim. Put in the contents of the pudding. 
If these are fruit, put in half of it, add sugar and water, omitting 
the latter for juicy fruits, then add the remainder of the fruit, 
heaping it up in the centre. Arrange meat in similar fashion, 
pouring in stock to come about hsdf-way up the basin. Wet 
the edges of the paste and put on the cover ; press the two 
edges of paste together and turn them inwards so that they 
do not stick to the basin and make it difficult to turn out the 
pudding. 

(4) Steam or boil the pudding as directed on pp. 176 and 177. 



Times. Boiling. 

Beefsteak Pudding, - - 2-2^ hours. 
Fruit Pudding, - - - lJ-2 hours. 



Steaming, 
2}--3i hours. 
2-2} hours. 



B. Roll Puddings. 

To J lb. suet crust (J lb. flour, 2 tablespoonfuls breadcrumbs, 
4 oz. suet, I teaspoonful of baking powder, ^ pint of water) 
use for : 

(a) Jam Roly-poly, - - i lb. jam. 

(6) Treacle Roly-poly, - \ lb. treacle, 3 tablespoonfuls fine white bread- 
crumbs, grated rind of 1 lemon. 

(c) Orange Roly-poly, • i lb. orange marmalade, 1-2 oranges, sliced 

thinly, 2-3 tablespoonfuls fine wMte bread- 
crumbs, 1 oz. sugar. 

(d) Lancashire Roly-poly, i lb. mincemeat. 

Method, (1) Prepare the suet crust as already directed, 
and roll it into a paste ^ inch thick, making it oblong in 
shape. 

(2) Leaving a clear space of about IJ inch all the way round, 
spread the jam or treacle mixture or mincemeat on the paste ; 
for Orange Roly-poly, arrange the ingredients in layers on the 
paste in the order given. [Continued on p. 182. 
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COMPAKATIVE RECIPES FOR 



Kind of 
Pudding. 


Basis. 


Shortbnino. 


Additions. 


1 

Liquid. 


Plain 


4 oz. flour. 


4 oz. suet. 




1 egg- 


Suet 


4 oz. bread- 


1 teaspoonful 




^—^ pint milk. 


Pudding. 


crumbs. 
Salt. 


baking- 
powder. 






Treacle 


4 oz. flour. 


4 oz. suet. 


2 oz. sugar. 


2 eggs. 


Pudding. 


4 oz. bread- 


1 teaspoonful 


2 oz. currants. 


J-J pint milk. 




crumbs. 


baking- 


2 large tablespoonfuls 






Salt. 


powder. 


treacle. 
Juice and rind of 1 

lemon, 
i teaspoonful nutmeg. 




Marma- 


2 oz. flour. 


4 oz. suet. 


2 oz. sugar. 


2 eggs or I egg 


lade OR 


6 oz. bread- 


1 teaspoonful 


3 large tablespoonfuls 


and 


Golden 


crumbs. 


baking- 


marmalade. 


^-^ pint milk. 


Pudding. 


Salt. 


powder. 






Lemon 


4 oz. flour. 


5-6 oz. suet or 


4-6 oz. sugar. 


2 eggs. 


Pudding. 


4 oz. bread- 


4 oz. suet and 


Rind of 1^ small or 


Milk if re- 




crumbs. 


1 teaspoonful 


1 large lemon. 


quired. 




Salt. 


baking- 
powder. 


Juice of 3 small or 2 
large lemons. 




Plum 


1 oz. flour. 


1 lb. suet. 


} lb. sugar. 


6 eggs. 


Pudding, 


1 lb. bread- 




1 oz. sweet almonds. 


1 wineglassfal 


No. 1 


crumbs. 




2 bitter almonds. 


brandy. 


(Rich). 


Salt. 




i teaspoonful nutmeg. 
1 lb. currants. 
1 lb. Valencia raisins. 
J lb. candied citron. 
J lb. candied lemon. 




Plum 


i lb. flour. 


J lb. suet. 


} lb. sugar. 


4-^ eggs. 


Pudding, 


J lb. bread- 




1 teaspoonful aUspice. 


Milk, if re- 


No. 2. 


crumbs. 




i lb. candied peeL 


quired. 




Salt. 




i lb. currants. 

J lb. Valencia raisins. 

Juice of 1 lemon. 


i-i wineglass- 
ful brandy. 


Treacle 


J lb. flour. 


2 oz. suet. 


1 oz. brown sugar. 


i teacupful 


Sponge 


Salt. 


J teaspoonful 


i teaspoonful ground 


milk. 


Pudding. 




bicarbonate 


ginger. 




1 




of soda. 


J teacupful treacle. 





^For general directions 
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I 
I05AL DlKSCnOXS FOR MfXTNO.* GOOKEVO. 


SAUCB, nC., VOE SSRVIKG. 


: the dry ingredients to- Steam 2-2^ hoora. 
* ihoroaghly, add beat^i egg Boil H-2 hours, 
ifficient milk io make a stiff 


Pour over or serve with 
the padding warmed jam 
or syrup. Dilate jam with 
water if necessary. 


rm treacle if it is 8ti£f, and Steam 2-2^ hours, 
rith the grated lemon rind. Boil 1^—2 hours, 
ed lem(m juice, beaten eggs 
milk to the remaining in- 
ints. Put into a quart mould. 

1 

i 


Serve with i pint of 
sweet white or melted 
butter sauce (pp. 1^ 124) 
or with i pint custard 
(pp. 58 or 118). 


: the dry ingredients to- 
r, add marmalade, beaten egg 
oilk, if required. Mix to a 
attor and put into a buttered 

La 


Steam 2-2^ hours. 


Warm 2 or 3 table- 
spoonfuls of marmalade 
with an equal quantity of 
water and pour over the 
pudding. 


: together sugar, grated lemon 
strained lemon juice, and add 
e flour, suet, etc. Moisten 
^eateneggs; addmilkifneces- 
lO make a stiff batter. 


Steam 2-2^ hours. 
Boil 11-2 hours. 


Serve with ^ pint lemon 
sauce (p. 148)orwith ^ pint 
sweet white or melted 
batter saoce (pp. 123, 124). 


nch the almonds and chop 
, stone the raisins. Put all 
ry ingredients togeth^ and 
em stand for 24 hours. Then 
en them with the beaten eggs 
randy. Put into basin, cover 
[1) buttered papor, (2) flour 
'ater paste, (3) pudding cloth. 


Boll 8 hours. 


Serve with ^ jiint melted 
batter sauce (pp. 123, 124), 
or beat to a cream 2 ok. 
butter and 2 oz. castor 
sugar and put in a cold 
place to stifNm. Serve with 
the padding. 


ke and cook as for Plum 
ing No. 1. 


Boil 6-8 hours. 


As for Plum Pudding 
No. 1. 


Bohre the bicarbonate of soda 
> milk and warm the treacle, 
ogi^her the dry ingredients, 
treacle and milk and mix 
oghly. Put into a pint mould. 


Steam l|-2 hours. 


Serve with brown sugar 
and ^ pint sweet white or 
melted butter sauce (pp. 
123, 124), or with i pint 
custard (pp. 58 and 1 18). 



175. 
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Kind or 

PUDDINQ. 


BASIS. 


Shortsning. 


ADDITIONS. 


Liquid. 


Bread 
Pudding. 


2 oz. flour, 
6 oz. pieces 
of bread 
or bread- 
crusts. 
Salt. 


2 oz. suet. 
\ teaspoonf ul 

bicarbonate 

of soda. 


2-4 oz. currants or 

raisins, 
i oz. candied peeL 
\ teaspoonful ground 

ginger. 
2 oz. treacle. 


Milk, if n- 
qoired, t.(. 
if water re- 
maining in 
bread is not 
saffidentto 
make a stiff 
batter. 


Fio, Date 
OR Raisin 

PUDDINO. 


8 oz. pieces 
of bread 
or bread- 
crusts. 

2 oz. flour. 

Salt. 


4 oz. suet. 

Ij^teaspoon- 
fuls baking- 
powder. 


i lb. figs, dates or 
stoned Valencia 
raisins. 

3 oz. sugar. 

Grated rind of 1 lemon. 


1 e^. 

i pint milk. 


Baked 

Plum 

Pudding. 


8 oz. pieces 

of bread. 
Salt. 


4 oz. suet. 

1 teasjpoonful 
baking- 
powder. 


2 oz. currants. 

2 oz. raisins. 

4 oz. sugar. 

Grated rind of } lemon. 


2egg8orlegg 

and 
^-\ pint milk. 



(3) MoiBten the edges with a pastry brush, roll up the paste isthei 
loosely, press down the outer edges and tuck in tne enos securely. 

(4) Steam or boil as directed on pp. 176 and 177, allowing 
\\-2 hours for boihng, 2-2| hours for steaming. 

(5) A boiled roll-pudding is sufficiently cooked when the cloth 
begins to show small wrinkles. A much wrinkled cloth is a sign 
that the pudding has begun to boil away ; if the cooking is 
continued beyond this point more and more water will get in 
and soak into the pudding. 



CHAPTER XVII 

THE AERATION OF DOUGHS: (1) BAKING POWDER 

AND ITS CONSTITUENTS 

Tjik aeration of doughs depends on the introduction of a gas 
or gases, which when heated expand and force a way out, making 
the dough porous. Any gas, provided it had no harmful effect 
on the dough, would answer the purpose, but carbon-dioxide 
and the mixture of gases known as air are most generally used. 
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AiKMnowAL Dmacnovs voe Mixmo. 


COOJUNO. 


SAUOI, bo., lOK SSETDTO. 


I>iaBoIve the bicarlxmate of soda 
a » Utile milk and warm the 
reacle. Steep the bread ^ hour or 
anger; squeeze dry and beat with 
, fork. MiT with remaining in- 
redients, adding treacle and bi- 
arbonate of soda at the last. Pat 
uto 1} pint moold. 


Steam 2-2i hours. 
Boil 1^-2 hours. 


Serve with ^ pint jam 
sauce (p. 148), or with ^ 
pint enstard (pp. 58 or 1 1 8). 


Steep the bread or cmsts i hoar 
r longer, squeeze dry and break up 
rith a fork. Mix all ingredients 
ogether and moisten with egg and 
oilk. Put into 1^ pint mould. 


Steam 2^-3 hours. 


Serve with ^ pint cus> 
tard(pp. 68 or 118). 


Put into (a) buttered shallow pie- 
tiah« or into (6) 5 small buttered 
tups or dariole moulds. 


Bake in a moder- 
ate oven (a) 
1-li hours ; 
(6) i hour. 


Turn out and sift sugar 
ovor. 



Air is already to hand and only reqniies to be enclosed in 
the dough by some such mechanical means as beating or whisking. 
Carhon-dioxide can be produced by means of : 

(a) Bicarbonate of soda (baking soda). 

(b) Baking powder or its constituents. 

(c) Yeast. 

Combinations of these methods are often employed ; cakes, 
for example, are frequently lightened partly by beating in air 
and partly by baking powder. 

Ftodnction of Garbon-diozide by the use of (1) Bicarbonate 
of Soda. 

Experiment 1. (a) Put a little bicarbonate of soda in a test 
tube and add cold water. 

(b) Heat the test tube. 

In (a) bicarbonate of soda dissolves with difficulty. 

In (h) efiervescence takes place, denoting the formation of 
a gas. When this gas is led into lime water it causes the latter 
to become milky and is thus proved to be carbon-dioxide. 

Condusion. Carbon-dioxide is set free from bicarbonate of 
soda by the action of heat. 
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(2) Bakmg Powder and its Constitiients. 

Experiment 1. Take 2 test tubes A and B. In A put ^ tea- 
spoonful cream of tartar ; in B put ^ teaspoonful tartaric acid. 

Moisten each with a little cold water and test the solution 
with litmus paper. 

Experiment 2. Take 2 test tubes A and B. In A put ^ tea- 
spoonful cream of tartar, in B put ^ teaspoonful tartaric acid. 
Moisten each with a little hot water, noticing in each case whether 
the substitution of hot for cold water affects the solubility of 
the powder. 

ExperimetU 3. Take three perfectly dry test tubes A, B 
and C. In A put ^ teaspoonful bicarbonate of soda and a small 
^ teaspoonful tartaric acid. In B put ^ teaspoonful bicarbonate 
of soda and ^ teaspoonful cream of tartar. Shake the test tubes 
to mix the contents thoroughly and examine. 

In C put J teaspoonful prepared baking powder, e.g, Borwick's, 
]\Iiller's or any other make. 

Put in each test tube a little cold water, shake well and notice 
the result. 

Experimeyxt 4. Take three test tubes A, B and C, and put 
\ teaspoonful bicarbonate of soda in each. Add to A a little 
lemon juice. Add to B a little vinegar. Add to C a little sour 
milk or buttermilk. 

Experiment 5. Take two test tubes A and B. Put in A 
1 teaspoonful raspberry jam mixed with 1 teaspoonful water. 
Put in B 1 teaspoonful treacle mixed with 1 teaspoonful water. 
Test both with litmus paper and add to each \ teaspoonful 
bicarbonate of soda. 

Experiment 6. Repeat Experiments 3, 4 and 5, in each case 
heating the mixtures gently. 

These experiments demonstrate that : 

(1) Dry mixtures of bicarbonate of soda and acids have no 
effect on each other. 

(2) (a) Mixtures of bicarbonate of 
soda and acid cream of tartar or tartaric 
acid with liquids 

(h) Mixtures of bicarbonate of 
soda with acid liquids [e.g. lemon juice, 
vinegar, sour milk) or acid semi-liquids, 
(e.g. black treacle or jam) 

Moisture is necessary to bring the acids into close contact 



effervesce, showing the 
formation of a gas 
which by use of lime 
water can be proved to 
be carbon-dioxide. 
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with the bicarbonate of soda. T^thout this close contact they 
are unable to act on each other. EfEervescence is aided by the 
application of heat. The increased formation of gas is especially 
noticeable when cream of tartar is the acid used, for the reason 
that this substance, as we saw, is only sHghtly soluble in cold water. 
Carbon-dioxide, therefore, for the purpose of aeration may 
be produced by the action of (1) heat, (2) acids on bicarbonate 
of soda. The second method is the more common of the two. 
Bicarbonate of soda used alone produces the necessary gas, but the 
carbonate of soda which remains when carbon-dioxide has been 
driven oft gives the dough a somewhat unpleasant taste and 
a yellowish colour. A further objection to this means of pro- 
ducing carbon-dioxide is that the carbonate left in the dough, 
being an alkaline substance, interferes with the work of the acid 
digestive fluids of the body. Bread and cakes aerated by this 
means are thus unwholesome if eaten in any quantity. 

Action of CSarbon-diozide in Aerating Donglis. 

When heat is appUed to a dough into which carbon-dioxide 
has been introduced, the bubbles of the gas expand and try 
to force a way out. Carbon-dioxide is thus instrumental in 
starting the process of aeration, even if, as is possible, it does 
not complete it. It may be that the bubbles formed in the 
dough by the gas become filled with water vapour, and that the 
expansion of this water vapour continues and completes the 
aeration b^un by carbon-dioxide. 

Experiment. The changes in a dough as the result of aeration 
are illustrated by the following experiment : 

Mix 2 tablespoonfuls flour (A) to a dough with a Uttle cold 
water. To a second 2 tablespoonfuls flour (B), add a pinch of 
baking powder and mix with the same quantity of water as was 
used for (A). Cook the two pieces simultaneously in a greased 
frying-pan over a fairly good heat. 

Notice the changes in A and B. A remains practically un- 
altered. B swells and pufls out and the formation of bubbles 
can be seen to be taking place below the surface. If a small 
portion of the dough is opened to show the interior, the bubbles 
can be seen to be burrowing passages and forcing themselves 
upwards. At the end of the cooking A is close and sodden, 
with its particles chnging heavily together ; B is light and porous, 
with its particles separated by numerous holes. 
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The successful aeration of doughs depends very largely on the 
application of the right degree of heat at the right moment. 
The capacity of a dough to expand as the bubbles formed in 
it grow larger is due to the elasticity of gluten, the proteid con- 
stituent of flour. Gluten, like other proteids, is hardened hy 
heat. It is important that the heat used should be just sufficient 
to set the gluten when the bubbles, whose walls become thinner 
as they expand, reach the point at which they burst. If the 
heat is insufficient, the bubbles break before the gluten has 
Het sufficiently to hold them. If, on the other hand, the heat 
is too great, the gluten sets and a crust forms before the bubbles 
have expanded as much as they should. The result in either 
case is a close, heavy, and therefore indigestible mass, instead 
of a porous, light and digestible one. 

The Preparation and Use of Baking Powder. 

As we have already seen, to produce carbon-dioxide for the 
purpose of aeration, bicarbonate of soda and acids are frequently 
employed. The salt they leave behind in the dough must, of 
course, be harmless, at least in small quantities. The two acids 
most frequently used are cream of tartar and tartaric acid, which, 
with bicarbonate of soda, form respectively sodium potassium 
tartrate (Rochelle Salts) and tartrate of soda. Both these salts 
are practically harmless, though not entirely tasteless. The 
Hlight bitterness they give to the dough is more noticeable in the 
case of tartrate of soda than of sodium potassium tartrate. In 
(lakoM containing spices or other substances with a decided flavour, 
the bittor taste is not noticeable and in plain cakes and scones it is 
oft(;n concealed by means of lemon juice, sour milk or butter-milk. 

Bicarbonate of soda and acids may be made up in the correct 
proportions as baking powder and used as required, or they may 
be added separately to the flour at the time of making the scones, 
or whatever mixture is to be aerated. 

Recipes for Baking Powder. 

Ingredients. 
No. 1. Ho. 2. 

4 oz. bicarbonate of soda. 2 oz. bicarbonate of soda. 

.'J oz. tartaric acid. 4 oz. cream of tartar. 

4 oz. rice flour. H oz, rice flour. 

MfUhod for Both. Sift each of the ingredients in turn. Mix 
l\\f bicarbonate of soda and the acid thoroughly, then add 
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rice flour to keep the powder from becoming lumpy and from 
absorfaing moisture which would cause dight eSenrefloenoe and 
so lessen the strength of the baking powder. Put the baking 
powder through a sifter two or three times to ensure thorough 
mixing. Store in air-tight tins in a dry place. 

Proportions far Use.^ 

For scones and plain cakes, use to each pound of flour 2 
teaspoonfuls baking powder No. 1, and 4 tcMispoonfuls baking 
powder No. 2. 

For rich cakes, use to each pound of flour 1 teaspoonful baking 
powder No. 1, and 2 teaspoonfuls baking powder No. 2. 

The cost of the two kinds is about the same, 5d.-6d., but No. 
2 will, of course, go only half as far as No. 1. On the other hand, 
No. 2 does not give up its carbon-dioxide to any extent until 
the dough containing it is heated, while No. 1, made with tartaric 
acid, eflervesces as soon as it is moistened. 

When bicarbonate of soda and an add are added separately 
to the flour in making scones, etc. cream of tartar is the acid 
usually chosen. The proportions are 2 teaspoonfuls cream of 
tartar and 1 teaspoonful Bicarbonate of soda to each pound of 
flour. The soda, which dissolves with difficulty, should be put 
beforehand into the milk to be used in moistcoiing the dough ; 
the cream of tartar should be crushed to remove lumps and be 
mixed with the flour. 

* Se^-raising ' flour, which figures in some recipes, is simply 
flour containing baking powder or its constituents in the correct 
proportions. 



MAKDIG 800NBS, BUNS AND FLADI CAKES. 

The mixtures used for all these are the same in essentiak. The 
following table gives an analysis of the ingredients and of the 
proportions they usually bear to one another. Slight variations 
will, of course, be found in many recipes. 

^Recipes in cookery books osaally require baking powder No. 1. If 
No. 2 baking power is used, the quantity given in the recipe should be 
doubled. 

Manufactured baking powder should, as a rule, be added in the same 
proport i on as baking powder No. 1. 

B.C.B. X 











Bun ASD Puis Cakb. 




Fnuit. cf hJl. 


IBi. floor. 




3-2 OL bmacr, flrmKgviDe, 


2-4 oc batter, or maigarine, 




or uksx&ed beof or faaoGO 


or ekdfied beef or bacon 

9 • • mm 




Q"ijijintg^ or aura. 


dnppmg, or lard. 


SMpor. 


i-1 OL ngv (optaocal). 


2-4 oc aogar. 


FrmiL 




4-6 oc cnrraata or aohanas 




(optaoDjJ). 


or candied peel or any 
miztoie of tiiese. 


Flavomrim^. 




Small qnaotitiea of grated 
lemon rind, ginger, nut- 
meg, aUBpice, or caraway 
seeda. 


BaUing 


1 teaapoQofiil btJdng powder "i 




Agad. 


Xo. 1. 
Or 2 teaspooDfalB baking 






powder No. 2. 


Aa for Sconea. 




Or 1 teaqpoooful cream of 






tartar and i ieaspoonfal 






bicarbonate of soda. 




Liquid, 


^ pint milk (approximate). 


1-2 eggs, witb milk to make 
up rather more than J pint 
liquid (approximate). 



Method. The putting together of the ingredients is the same 
for both these mixtures ; the variations occur in the making 
up and cooking of the dough. In both cases this should be 
done as rapidly as possible. All preparations should be made 
beforehand in order not to delay the work at the critical 
stage. 

Preparations. Tests for oven temperature. 

The oven is approximately at the right temperature for scones, 
buns and small cakes when a small piece of bread placed in it 
is a decided brown colour at the end of 5 minutes. The colour 
of the bread should be slightly paler for large cakes ; the larger 
the cake the cooler should be the oven. 

Baking Trays. Grease with dripping, lard, etc. or dredge 
lightly with flour. 

* R\itt<T nat\i rally givtvs the host results* but when the proportioa of 
8horU>niiig ia small, ns it is here, the less expensive forms of fat may safely 
bo 8ubst.it uteii. 
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Cake Tins, Line the tins with greased paper ; if the mixture 
contains only a small amount of fruit, greasing the tins will suffice. 

Girdle for Scones, Put the girdle on the stove some time 
before it is required and let it heat gradually. Grease it slightly 
with a piece of suet. If the girdle is sufficiently hot, the fat 
will at once give o£E a faint blue vapour. 

Making of Scone, Bun or Cake Mixtures. 

(1) If bicarbonate of soda is to be used, put it in the milk. 

(2) Sift flour, add salt and rub in the shortening as in making 
short crust (p. 164). 

(3) Add sifted sugar (if any) and sifted cream of tartar or 
bAii^ powder, whilever is nL. 

(4) Add to the flour the cleaned frmt and the peel, cutting 
the latter into dice or chopping it finely. 

(5) Mix all the dry ingredients together thoroughly and beat 
up the eggs (if any). 

(6) Moisten the dough, adding first egg then milk. 

A, Scones, (7) Make the dough just stiff enough to handle. 
Turn it on to a floured board and make it up by one of the follow- 
ing methods : 

(a) Divide the dough (J lb. flour) into two, form each piece 
into a round, and mark it with a knife into quarters. 

Or (6) press the dough Hghtly with a roUing-pin into a flat 
paste about ^ inch thick and cut into rounds with a cutter about 
1^ inches in diameter. 

Or (c) roll Hghtly into a paste about J inch thick, cut the 
edges straight with a sharp knife, then cut into 1^ inch squares, 
or into finger shapes about 2 inches by f inch. 

The size of the scones should increase considerably in 
cooking. 

(8) Remove superfluous flour and brush the scones with beaten 
egg, or egg and milk, or milk only to glaze them. Bake in a quick 
oven 10-15 minutes. 

AUemcUive Plan. Omit glazing, and cook the scones on a 
hot greased girdle for about 10 minutes, turning them when 
the under sides are slightly browned. 

Scones are best spUt open, spread with butter immediately 
after baking and served hot. Scones which are not newly baked 
should be warmed in the oven for a few minutes before being 
eaten. [Continued on p. 194. 



IW 



> ri:i 



fci • i h: 



lYBOOK 



CDMPIILATIVE RBdPES FOR Sa 



Ki3fv. Tujfo^ zsc. SacKnEsasflL 


SCOAK. 


f^DlTAHO FU 


1 
J 

( 

i 

1 
1 


l^oLbiitla; 
ormaisaro 
ineyoHaid, 
or clarified 
bacon 
dripping. 


1 OK. sugar. 


1 OK. currant 
tanaa. 


VlS<iKK 
8CONEH. 


ji lb. floor. 
Pinch of salt. 


2 oz. batter. 


1 oz. sugar. 




JillOWN 
HCONKH. 


oz. whole- 
meal flour. 

2 oz. white 
flour. 

Pinch of salt. 


1-2 oz. butter, 
or margar- 
ine,orlard, 
Of clarified 
bacon 
dripping. 








J lb. flour. 
Pinch of salt. 

\ lb. flour, 
nnch of salt . 

1 


1 oz. butter 
or mar- 
garine. 


1 oz. sugar. 




HASrUKHHV 


2 oz. butter 
Of mar- 
garine. 


2 oz. sugar. 


1 tablespooni 
berry jam. 



l.vM*>\ \^\ Ns i 1^ Oor.v i 07. butter 2 oz. sugar. ■ l-2oz.candic 



^Ar.n<v 



Grated rind 
l^non. 



NX T-.t"^. 7^-!j^r,r.tiiot«rM bitking powder is used, the 
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BUNS AND PLAIN CAKES 



Baisino aoeht.' 



Liquid. 



ADDITIONAL DIBEOTIONS. 



i teaspoonfal bicarbon- 
ate of soda. 

1 teaspoonfal cream of 
tartar. 



i pint of 
milk. 



Divide dough into two portions, knead 
each into a round cake and mark into 
quarters. Brush with milk and bake in a 
quick oven 15-20 minutes. Or roll out the 
dough till it is ^ inch thick, and cut into 
rounds with a cutter; glaze and bake 
about 10 minutes. Or omit glaze and cook 
on girdle for 10 minutes. 



1 teaspoonful baking 
powder No. 1, or 

2 teaspoonfuls baking 
powder No. 2. 



legg. 

Milk or cream 
to make up 
with egg i 
pint. 



Turn the dough on to a floured board, 
roll lightly to a paste about ^ inch thick 
and out into finger-diaped pieces, about 
2 inches by f inch. Brush with egg or 
egg and nulk and bake in a quick oven 
10-15 minutes. 



^i teaspoonful bicar- 
bonate of soda. 
1 teaspoonful cream 
of tartar. 
Or 1 teaspoonful bak- 
ing powder No. 1. 



^ pint of milk 
(good 
Uieasure). 



Boll the dough lightly to a paste about 
i inch thick, and cut into rounds with a 
cutter. Brush with milk and bake in a 
quick oven for 10-15 minutes. 



(a) 



(6) 



i teaspoonfiil bi- 
carbonate of soda. 

'i teaspoonful bi- 
carbcmate of soda. 
1 teaspoonful cream 
of tartar. 



(a) ^pint 

buttermilk 

or sour 

milk. 
(6) i pint 

sweet, new 

milk. 



Boll the dough lightly on a floured board 
and cut into t^ee-comered pieces. Bake 
on a hot greased girdle for 10-15 minutes, 
turning l£e scones over with a knife at the 
end of 6-7 minutes, when the under sides 
should be a pale brown colour. 



} teaspoonful bicarbon- 
ate of soda. 

1 teaspocmfnl cream of 
tartar. 



3-1 table- 
spoonfuls 
milk. 



Divide the dough into 8 pieces and 
mould them into buns. With the floured 
handle of a wooden spoon make a hole 
in the centre of each, put in a little jam and 
draw the dough together to cover it. 
Brush with milk, sift sugar over and bake 
in a quick oven 15-20 minutes. 



1 teaspoonful baking 
powder No. 1, or 

2 teaspoonfulB baking 
powder No. 2. 



l^g. 
About i pint 

milk. 



Make into a fairly stiff dough and divide 
into 10 buns. Brush with milk, sprinkle 
coarse sugar over and bake in a quick oven 
15-20 minutes. 



should, as a rule, be that given for baking powder No. 1. 
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Kind. 


Flour, etc. 


Shortkning. 


Sugar. 


Fruit and FTjATouriko. 


Bath Buns. 


i lb. flour. 
Pinch of salt. 


2 oz. butter 
or mar- 
garine. 


2 oz. sugar. 


2 oz. candied peel. 
2 oz. sultanas. 


Rock Buns. 


i lb. flour or 
6 oz. flour 

and 
2 oz. ground 

rice. 
Pinch of salt. 


3 oz. butter, 
or margar- 
ine, or lard, 
or clarified 
bacon or 
beef drip- 
ping. 


3 oz. sugar. 


3 oz. currants. 

1 oz. candied peel (in 

strips). 
i teaspoonful ground 

ginger. 
Nutmeg. 


Seed or 
Sultana 
Cake. 


J lb. flour. 
Pinch of salt. 


6 oz. butter 

or 
3 oz. butter 

plus 
3 oz. lard. 


6 oz. sugar. 


J-1 oz. caraway 

seeds. 
Or i lb. sultana 

raisins. 
2 oz. candied lemon 

peel. 
Grated rind of J 

lemon. 


Plain Fruit 
Cake, 
No. 1. 


1 lb. flour. 
^ teaspoonful 
salt. 


8 oz. butter 

or 
4 oz. butter 

plus 
4 oz. lard. 


J lb. Deme- 
rara sugar. 


i lb. currants, or sul- 
tanas, or Valencia 
raisins. 

i lb. candied peel. 

1 tablespoonful 
treacle (warmed). 


Plain Fruit 
Cake, 
No. 2. 


1 lb. flour, 
i teaspoonful 
salt. 


8 oz. mar- 
garine or 
lard. 


J lb. Deme- 
rara sugar. 


i lb. currants. 

} lb. sultanas. 

2 oz. candied peel. 

2 teaspoonfuls all- 
spice. 

1 tablespoonful 
treacle (warmed). 



When manufactured baking powder is used, the amount 
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Baibivo Aobht.* 



Liquid. 



ADDinOlTAL DoucnoHS. 



i teaspoonfal bicarbon- 
ate of soda. 

1 teaspoonfal cream of 
tartar. 



1 large egg. 
f-i pint of 
milk. 



Divide into 10 buns, brush with milk, 
sprinkle coarse sugar over and bake in a 
quick oven 15-20 minutes. 



1 teaspoonful baking 
powaer No. 1, or 

2 teaspoonfuls baking 
powder No. 2. 



legg. 

3-4 table- 
spoonfuls 
milk. 



Make into an extremely stiff dough and 
put on to the baking sheet in 10-12 high 
and rock-like buns, with strips of candied 
peel on each. Brush with milk and sift 
sugar over. Bake in a very hot oven for 
1(>-15 minutes. 

Note, — ^If the dough is too moist or 
the oven too cool, the cakes do not keep 
their shape. 



H teaspo<mfuls baking 
powder No. 1, or 

3 teaspoonfuls baking 
powder No. 2. 



2 eggs. 

7-8 table- 
spoonfuls 
milk. 



Rub shortening into flour, add all dry 
ingredients, except the baking powder. 
Moisten with beaten eggs and milk, and 
beat well with a wooden spoon. Add 
sifted baking powder, put into the pre- 
pared cake-tin and bake at once in a 
fairly quick oven for l-H hours, decreasing 
heat towards the end of the time. 



2 teaspoonfuls baking 
powder No. 1, or 

4 teaspoonfuls baking 
powder No. 2. 



2 eggs. 

BiiUTto make 
up with the 
egg rather 
more than 
^ pint. 



Mix into a rather stiff dough with 
warmed treacle, beaten eggs and milk. 
Bake in a fairly quick oven for 1-1 ^ hours. 
Let the heat of the oven decrease gradually! 
so that the cake bakes slowly the lattei 
half of the time. 



1 teaspoonful baking 
powder No. 1. 

1 teaspoonful bicarbon- 
ate of soda. 

8 teaspoonfuls vinegar. 



1 pint milk 
(bare mea- 
sure). 



Dissolve bicarbonate of soda in the milk 
Rub the shortening into the flour, add 
baking powder and all the dry ingredients, 
Stir the vinegar into milk, then add it and 
the warmed treacle to the flour, etc. Put 
into a greased cake-tin and bake in a slo^ 
oven for about 1 hour. 



should, as a rule, be that given for baking powder No. 1. 
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B. Buns ami SmaU Cakes. 

(7) Mix the floor, etc. to a rather soft dough, just stiff enough 
to be handled. ExoepUtm: Bock GakeB, ihe dough for which 
must be as stiff as it can be made, so that the buns are rook-lib 
in shape when baked. 

(8) ITsin^ two foEks, put the dou^h in small even-sized portiooB 
on the baking tray ; ^ lb. flour makes 10 or 12 cakes. 

(9) Brush with beaten egg, or egg and milk, or milk only; 
sift sugar over and bake at once in a quick oven for 10-20 minutes. 

C. Large Cakes. 

(7) Make the dough fairly stiff, put it into the cake-tin and bake 
at once in a fairly quick oven. When the cake has risen well 
and is browned slightly, reduce the heat a little and let it 
decrease gradually for the rest of the baking. When the cake 
is sufficiently baked the centre will feel firm and a bright skewer 
pushed in at the thickest part will come out quite clean, with its 
brightness undimmed. 

As soon as they are taken from the oven, small cakes and 
scones should be put on a cake tray or on a sieve, so that the 
steam escapes. Large cakes shoula not be turned out of their 
tins for 10 minutes or so, lest thev break. All should be left 
in a warm place till they are set. If they are put in a cold place, 
they become heavy and close. 

Recipes for typical scones, buns and cakes are give^ on pp. 190- 
193. 

The following recipes are of interest as being rather different 
from the usual type. 

Potato Cakes. 

Notice that shortening takes the form of suet ; baking powder 

iH omitted and the moisture in the potatoes makes the use of 

otlicr liquids unnecessary. 

Ingredients. 

1 lb. mashod potatoes (preferably freshly prepared. See p. 134). 

4 oz. flour. 

2 oz. suet. 

Method, Remove the skin from the suet and shred it finely. 
Put it with the flour on a board and roll the two together, till 
they can no longer be distinguished from each other. Add 
Mm; j)<)tatoe8 and press the ingredients together well. Turn 
tlio mixture on to a floured board, divide into 6 or 8 equal pieces, 
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and form each into a round. Roll these into thin flat cakes. 
Cook the cakes on a heated and greased girdle or in a heated and 
greased frying pan. When the under-side is a light brown colour, 
turn the cakes over and brown the other side. Put on a hot 
plate, one on top of the other, spreading each with butter and 
cutting it into quarters. Serve at once. 
The cakes may also be baked. 



CSakes. 

In these cakes, the shortening is not rubbed into the flour 
as in other plain cakes, but is melted with the treacle and sugar, 
which are then mixed with the dry ingredients. 



IHQREDISNTS. 


GINGKR GAXB No. 1. 


GINOSB Gaki No. 2. 


GiNOSB Cavii no. 3. 


Flour. 


} lb. floor. 


10 oz. flour. 


10 OS. flcyoT. 




Finch of salt. 


Pinch of salt. 


Pinch of salt. 


Shortening 


i lb. batter. 


3 oz. butter. 


i lb. butter. 


Sugar. 


1 lb. Demerara 


1 oz. Demerara 


2 oz. Demerara 




sugar. 


sugar. 


sugar. 


Spice. 


i oz. gronnd ginger 


i oz. ground ginger. 


1 oz. ground ginger. 




(about 2 tea- 




1 teaspoonful 




spoonfuls). 




Jamaica ginger. 
i oz. allspice. 


Fruit, etc. 


1} oz. candied peeL 


2 oz. citron 


1 lb. sultanas. 






2 oz. glac4 cherries. 


2 oz. almonds. 






2 oz. almonds. 






1 teacupful treacle 


i pint treacle 


i pint treacle 
(ilb.) 




(10 oz.). 


(i lb.). 


Raiting 


i teaspoonful bi- 


i teaspoonful bi- 


i teaspoonful bi- 


Agent. 


carbonate of 


carbonate of 


carbonate of 




soda. 


soda. 


soda. 


Liquid. 


1 large or 


1 large or 


2 eggs. 




2 small eggs. 


2 small eggs. 


Rather lass than 




i pint of milk. 


i pint of milk. 


i pint of milk. 



Method for AU. (1) Cut candied peel into small pieces ; halve 
cherries, dean sultanas, blanch almonds, i.e. cover with boiling 
water and leave for about 5 minutes so that the skins can be 
slipped ofl, then split them. 

(2) Sift the flour, add salt, spice and fruit and mix together well. 

(3) Put butter, sugar and treacle in a pan and stir over the 
fire till hot. 

(4) Beat the ^gs well. Warm the milk slightly, dissolve the 
bicarbonate of soda in it, and add to the eggs. 
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(5) Add butter, sugar and treacle, then eggs, milk and bi- 
carbonate of soda to the dry ingredients and mix together well. 

(6) Put into buttered and papered tins and bake in a moderate 
oven for 1 to IJ hours. 

Oatmeal Biscuits. 

Ingredients. 



4 oz. flour. 

6 oz. fine oatmeal. 

Pinch of salt. 

3-4 oz. Bemcrara sugar. 



3 oz. butter or margarine or dripping. 

legg- 

i teaspoonful bicarbonate of soda. 

2 small teaspoonfuls of milk. 
Method. (1) Sift the flour, add salt, oatmeal and sugar. 

(2) Dissolve the bicarbonate of soda in the milk. Make the 
butter or other shortening hot. Beat up the egg. 

(3) Add first the butter, then the milk and egg to the dry 
ingredients, using just sufl&cient egg to make a rather stiff paste. 

(4) KoU the paste till it is about J inch thick, cut it into 
rounds with a cutter or into squares or oblongs with a knife. 
Put the biscuits on a greased tin and bake in a moderate oven 
for 10-15 minutes till they are crisp and a pale brown colour. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

THE AERATION OF DOUGHS : (2) YEAST^ 

Microscopical Examination of Yeast. Dip the tip of the finger 
in water and touch a piece of yeast cake lightly with it. Draw 
the finger over a glass shde, place the shde under the microscope 
and examine the yeast cells. Notice how exceedingly numerous 
they are ; examine their shape and appearance and see if any 
are ' budding/ or forming new plants. 

Nature and Growth of Yeast. A yeast plant is a single colour- 
less cell of microscopic dimensions, which, under the right con- 
ditions, grows and multiplies, putting out ' buds ' which grow 
larger and larger and eventually detach themselves, becoming 
separate plants. 

Yeast plants, so small and light that they are distributed by 
the wind, are present in the air in great numbers and are known 
as ' wild ' yeasts. For bread-making it is more convenient to 
use ' cultivated ' or ' commercial * yeast, of which there are 

* In this connection, parts of Chapter I. should be re-read. 
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isrr 



three forms : (1) brevci^s or hqmd jcasl^ (2) dikd jr^asly (5) 
compressed yeasl. Q£ these, tl^ last is most wid^ u&iedL «s 
it aerates the don^ most readily and in other w»ys gT'^^ ^h« 
best and most uniform lesohsw 

A cake of compressed yeast, containing millians upcNH miUioiis 
of yeast plants, is a firm, pale, bnff-coloiiied mass^ slightly re- 
sembling putty. In a irerii yeast cake most of the plants aie 
alive and do their woik of raising the doo^ Tigorooaly and 
rapidly. If the cake is kept for a day or two the plants die by 
degrees and the acti<m of the yeast goes on less well. If it is not 
possible to use yeast at once it should be kept in a cod, dry pUce. 



Gonditioiis of Giowtii of Teart. 



Experiment 1 . Take 3 test tabes or Uimhiers 
A^ B, C. Pat in A i teaspoonfdl freah jeaat 
oake, crambling it with the fingers. Pat in B 
i teaspcxmfal yeast cake and ^ tahfespoonfal 
lukewarm water (i.e. 2 parts cold and 1 part 
boiling wat«r.) C. Pjrepare yeast 'cream * by 
mixing together until they liqnefyi teaspoonfol 
yeast and ^ teaspoonful sugar ; add J teaspoon- 
ful flour and ^ tablespoonfol lukewarm water. 
Mix and put into the test tube C. 

Put A, B and C in a warm place or in luke- 
warm water for 10-15 minutes, then examine 
and compare. 

Experiment 2. (1) Pjrepare a little yeast 
' cream ' as above, and put equal quantities into 
three test tubes. A, B, C. 

To A add lukewarm water and keep warm as 
in the previous experiment. To B, add cold 
water and place in a bowl of cold water to which 
ice or salt has been added. To C, add boiling 
water. 

Leave A, B and C for 10-15 minutes, then 
examine and compare. 

(2) Keep B and C under the same conditions 
as A for 10-15 minutes. Examine and com- 
pare. 



Obskbtatiox. 



.4. No change. 

B. Yeast and 
mix, bot no other change 
takes place. 

C. Surface of yeast 
cream is covered with a 
froth of tiny bubbles of 
gas. This is carbon di* 
oxide formed by the 
growth of the yeast plants. 



A, Yeast grows vigor- 
ously and bubbles of 
carbon dioxide form. B 
and C show no sign of the 
formation of gas. 



Yeast in C still shown 
no change, but that in B 
froths as it becomes warm. 



It will be clear from these experiments that in order to grow 
and form carbon-dioxide, yeast requires (1) food, (2) moisture. 
(3) moderate warmth. 
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(1) Food. Belonging as it does to the group of colourless 
plants, yeast requires organic food for its life. Among other 
substances it requires sugar. The flour of which bread-dough 
is made already contains a small quantity of sugar ; it contains 
also gluten, starch and a substance known as diastase. In the 
process of bread-making diastase converts some of the starch 
of the dough into sugar, so that the yeast has an ample supply. 

(2) Moisture, Yeast requires a considerable amount of 
moisture ; this is provided oy the water or milk with which the 
flour is mixed into a dough. 

(3) Warmth. Moderate and uniform warmth is necessary for 
the growth of yeast. Cold checks its growth, though warmth will 
revive it even when it has been chilled to freezing-point. Too 
great heat also checks growth and may kill the plants outright. 

Results of Yeast Growth. 

Two distinct changes take place in the dough during the pro- 
cess of bread-making, the flrst being a preparatory change without 
which the second could not take place : 

(1) Diastase changes a portion of the starch into sugar. 

(2) Yeast plants grow and multiply, feeding on the sugar 
thus prepared, and ferment it, that is, form from it two other 
substances, carbon-dioxide and alcoho]. 

The bubbles of carbon-dioxide collect in the dough and make 
it swell. When a sufficient quantity of gas has been formed 
the dough is baked. It is probable that as the gas-bubbles ex- 
pand in the baking they become filled with water-vapour, the 
expansion of which completes the aeration of the bread. The 
heat of the oven drives ofl the small amount of alcohol formed 
in the dough and at the same time kills the yeast plants, so that 
no further supply of gas is formed. 

It is noticeable that in addition to raising the dough and so 
making it more digestible, yeast gives the bread a pleasant flavour 
which is lacking in bread lightened by the use of the inorganic 
substances which constitute baking powder. 

BREAD-MAKING 

The processes of making the different kinds of fermented 
bread, white, brown, currant, etc. are the same in essentials 
and are arranged to provide for the yeast plants the conditions 
under which they can best do their work of raising the dough. 
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•HOUSEHOLD* BBEAD 



Flour. A good quality of household or * seconds ' flour is best 
for bread which is to constitute a large part of the daily food. 

Shortening. 1 oz. lard or bacon dnpping to 3 lbs. of flour 
is sometimes used to enrich the bread. 

SdlL 2 teaspoonfuls salt to 3 lbs. flour. 

Yeasi. 1 oz. compressed yeast to 3-3^ lbs. flour. 

Fresh yeast is an even, buS colour, free from brown spots and 
when broken is slightly moist, though not sticky, inside. If 
mixed with a Uttle sugar the two rapidly form a creamy liquid, 
as in Experiment 1. 

Sugar, 1 teaspoonful sugar to each ounce of yeast is used 
to assist fermentation. 

Liquid. Water alone is usually used, though occasionally 
milk is added ; bread mixed with water only keeps mcust best. 

To bring the dough to the temperature at which yeast grows, 
the liquid must be lukewarm, aobut 37^ C. (98^ F.) when it is 
used — ^not when it is prepared. If a thermometer is not avail- 
able, the approximate temperature can be obtained by mixing 
one part of Doiling water with two parts of cold water. 

We may summarise the ingredients required thus : 

No. 8.^ 

1 lb. floor. 



No. 1. 
3 lbs. floor. \ 



2j]aTge teaspoonfols salt. 
1 OB. yea8t. \ 

1 teaspoaofol sogar. / 

1^ pintB faikewarm water or milk or\ 
equal parts of both (approximate). J 






1 small teaspooDfol salt. 
} oz. yeast. \ 

} teaspoonfol sogar. / 

{ pint lukewarm water or milk or\ 
equal parts of both (approximate). / 



Froceese s of Bread-Making. 

Throughout the work the yeast must be kept at the right tem- 
perature for growth ; the ' sponge ' and dough must be kept warm 
and must not be exposed to draughts, while the mixing, bieading 
and moulding of the dough must be done as speedily as possible. 

(1) IGzing. In this process fermentation begins. 

Sift the flour into a warm bowl and put it to warm either near 
the fire or in a cool oven. If shortening is used, rub it into a 

^ No. 2 giyes the proportions for a small quantity of bread suitable for 
making in a cookery lesson when time is limited. This quantity of dough 
is best mixed by Metnod(£)and will take about 1 hour to rise ; it can be made 
op into 6 smaU twists or cottage loaves, etc. which will take about 20 minutes 
to bake. 
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small portion of the flour and add it to the remainder. Add salt, 
crushing out lumps and mixing well. Make a cavity in the flour. 

Method {A), Cream yeast and sugar, add about half the 
lukewarm liquid ; mix and pour into the cavity in the warmed 
flour. Stir in enough flour from the edges to make a thin batter 
and sprinkle flour on top. This process is known as ' setting 
the sponge.* 

Cover the bowl with a clean, warm tea towel ; if the kitchen 
is cold or draughty, it may be necessary to cover the bowl with 
a warm rug, in addition to the tea towel. Put the bowl in a 
warm place for 15-25 minutes, at the end of which time the yeast, 
if fresh, will be fermenting vigorously, covering the surface of 
the batter with frothy gas biibbles. Add by degrees the rest 
of the liquid, re-warming it first if necessary ; mix with a wooden 
spoon, stirring the pond of batter round and roimd and gradually 
taking in flour from the sides. Continue until no more can 
be mixed with the spoon. The dough should be rather soft 
at this stage ; yeast grows more readily in a soft than in a stiff 
dough. The next process, kneading, will make the dough firmer. 

Method (B), Cream yeast and sugar in a small bowl, add 
1 tcaspoonful flour and 4 or 5 tablespoonfuls of lukewarm Hquid, 
cover and put in a warm place for a few minutes till the yeast 
froths. Then pour the yeast into the cavity in the bowl of flour, 
add the rest of the lukewarm liquid and moisten the whole of 
the flour, as in Method (A). 

(2) Kneading. This is done (1) to distribute the yeast evenly 
throughout the dough ; (2) to moisten the flour completely ; 
(3) to make the dough elastic and capable of expansion ; (4) 
to work in air, which will assist fermentation. 

To knead the dough, flour the hands lightly ; for a small piece, 
use the fingers and fold the dough from the edges inwards to the 
centre, tucking each piece down firmly to enclose air. To knead 
a large piece of dough, clench the hands and manipidate the 
dough in the same way, throwing the weight of the body on 
to each hand in turn. In both cases the kneading must he 
done quickly and vigorously to avoid chilling the dough. 

The dough is sufficiently kneaded when it (1) no longer sticks 
to the sides of the bowl or to the hands ; (2) is firm, smooth 
and shows no dry flour when cut across ; (3) feels spongy and 
elastic and quickly regains its shape when indented. Dough 
made with. 3 lbs. ol ftoui w'vW xec\v\\\^ \Q-20 minutes vigorous 
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kneading ; if, after a reasonable time, the dough still clings to 
the hands, work in a little more flour. 

When the kneading is complete, flour the bottom of the bowl, and 
put back the dough, smooth side uppermost, dredging the top lightly 
with flour. If a deep cross is cut on the top of the doiigh, it will 
be useful later in determining if the dough has risen sufficiently. 

(3) Bishig.^ This is to allow time for t£e formation by the yeast 
of a quantity of carbon-dioxide sufficient to aerate the dough. 

Cover the dough with the warmed towel and rugs and put 
it to rise as before in a warm place. The temperature should 
be about 21** C. (70** F.) in summer and about 32** C. (90° F.) 
in winter. If the dough is put near the fire, turn the bowl round 
from time to time so that each part is warmed in turn. 

The dough has risen sufficiently when it is so filled with gas 
bubbles that it feels tense and is swollen to twice its original size ; 
by this time the cross cut on the top will have almost disappeared, 
llie length of the rising varies with the freshness and quantity 
of the yeast used and with the temoerature of the dough. Dougn 
made with 1 oz. fresh yeast to 3 lbs. flour and kept at the right 
teicmerature has usually risen sufficiently in from 1^ to 2 hours. 

Tlie importance of letting the dough rise at the right temperature 
and for the right length of time can hardly be over-estimated, 
for on these, more than on any other factors, depend not only 
the lightness but also the texture and colour of the bread. If 
the right degree of moderate and uniform warmth be maintained, 
the dough will rise as it should and in the normal length of time. 
But mistakes in gauging the temperature (when a thermometer 
is not available) and misjudgment of the signs of sufficient 
rising have serious results. 

Insufficient rising, by curtailing the time for the formation 
of carbon-dioxide, causes the bread to be heavy. Over-rising 
spoils the colour and texture of the bread and may make it 
sour. Chilling the dough and overheating it both cHeck the 
growth of the yeast ; if overheating is carried to a sufficient 
extreme the yeast will be killed outright and the bread be heavy. 

Causes of Sourness in Bread. The main cause of souring in 
bread is the activity of certain bacteria which are present in 
the yeast in spite of the careful purifying it receives during 

^ The mixing, kneading and rising can also be carried out by means of a 
bread-makine machine, which is easily manipulated and makes it un- 
necessary to handle the dough until it is ready for mouldixi^. 
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cultivation. In the normal course of events the yeast plants 
are so strong and so numerous that the bacteria are overpowered, 
and the yeast plants can do their work undisturbed and with 
good results. But when, for any reason, the yeasts become 
weakened or inactive the bacteria get the upper hand and form 
acids which make the dough sour. 
Souring, then, may be caused by : ^ 

(1) Overheating the dough. This causes carbon-dioxide 
to form so rapidly that the dough rises in less than the normal 
time ; the very rapidity of its own growth weakens the yeast, 
for, like other organisms, its growth is first checked, then stopped 
by the substance which it itself forms. 

(2) Keeping the dough at the right temperature but allowing 
it to rise for too long a time. Again the activity of the yeast 
becomes exhausted so that bacteria are able to overpower it. 

(3) Rendering the yeast inactive by allowing it to become so 
chilled either in the mixing, kneading or moulding of the dough 
that it has to be re-warmed before fermentation can begin. 

(4) Using stale yeast. In a stale yeast cake the number of 
living plants is diminished so considerably that the dough takes 
unduly long to rise and a chance is thus given for the develop- 
ment of bacteria, whose numbers increase as the yeasts die. 

The signs of sourness are the sour smell and taste of the dough, 
which becomes stringy and collapses in the middle. 

(4) Moulding. The purpose of this is (1) to break up any 
too large gas bubbles or colonies of bubbles which would cause 
large holes in the bread, (2) to divide the dough into pieces of 
a suitable size and shape for baking. 

Before moulding the dough, warm the bread tins or baking- 
sheets slightly and grease them. Flour the fingers, put a piece 
of dough the required size on a floured board and fold the edges 
inwards, moulding the dough into a smooth shape as quicMy 
and as lightly as possible. Turn the dough over and knock 
it lightly with the hands to distribute the air thus enclosed. 

Tin-loaves. Make oval-shaped pieces of dough large enough 
to fill the tins rather more than half full. 

Cottage Loaves. Mould the dough into two rounded pieces, one 
about half the size of the other and put the smaller one on top. 
Press the handle of a wooden spoon through the centre of both. 

^ We shall see later that sourness may also result from baking the bread 
In too cool an oven. 
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Caburg Loaves. Mould the dough into oval ahapes and cut deep 
gashes across the top to give the leqniied crustiness. 

(5) Pltofing or Seeond Rising. This is to make good any loss 
of warmth in the dough as a consequence of molding and to 
complete the process of rising. 

Cover the tins or baking sheets warmly, and put them in 
a warm place as for the first rising. Let tiie dough rise for 15 
minutes or rather longer if necessary. The dough in the tins 
should rise till it is almost level with tiie top. 

(6) Baking. Put the bread into a hot oven and ke^ the oven 
door shut for the first third of the time allowed for baking. At 
tiie end of tiiis time, mediate the heat slightly and let it decrease 
very gradually. If the bread rises or c<dours unevenly, turn 
it round. 

The hot oven is necessary to cause full expansion of the gas 
bubbles and to kill the yeast plants which by this time have 
done all the work required of them. If their growth is allowed to 
continue the bread will be poor in flavour, if not actually sour. 

If, therefore, the bread rises very much after it is put into 
the oven, the oven is too cool. If, on the other hand, the bread 
browns before it has been in the oven \ hour, the heat is too 
great. When the bread is fully risen and the crust formed, 
Uie heat must be diminished to allow the interior of the loaf 
to cook williout the crust being burnt. If the oven door is 
opened before the gas bubbles have had time to expand fully 
and the crust to form, the cold draughts may check the rising. 

As the bread bakes, the gluten of the flour is hardened and 
caused to combine with the contents of the burst starch grains. 
The browning of the crust is the result of the dextrinisation of 
some of the starch. 

Time for Baking, This naturally depends on the size of the 
loaf. A loaf made from f lb. flour will take about f hour to 
bake ; 1^ lbs. flour, 1^1^ hours, and other quantities in proportion. 

Testo for Baking, When sufficiently baked the loaves sound 
hollow when tapped on the bottom. They have a firm and springy 
crust and only a very faint smell of yeast. They ako shrink away 
from the sides of the tin in which they have been baked. 

When the loaves come out of the oven, turn them upside down 
and rear them up so that the steam may escape. They should 
cool gradually ; bread which is put in a cold place so that it 
cools rapidly is often heavy. 
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r, pour in nh*i yea;jt-liouid, and *cii' iu a lit lie dour 
dee: cover warmly ana put to rise iu a v^anu plac'o 
J hour. Then ad[d the reiuaiudor oi the uuLk, le 
if necesBary and mix with a wcvH.leu s^>*.vu tv* a vat her 
. Inatead of kneading the dough by hand, beat it 
poon tintil it is perfectly *UKH.vth aud elasiic. bSa 
to rise for 1^-1 J hours until it haai sw^^leu lo twice 
I fflze. If fruit is use^.1, warm it sdightly aud uii\ 
J dough before mouldiug. Mould the dough into i* 
cakes, u;flng a knife instead of the tiugeia if u^vcaaavy. 
15 minutes, brush with egg or egg aud uult aud b^ke ' 

oven 15-20 minutes. ' 

mt or Sultana Bread. Mix the yea&it with I te^^^KK^uCul •• , 

ispoonful flour aud 3-t tables^ooufuU lukewaitu milk %' 

:o a warm place till it frothw^. Uub but tor iuto a small j^i 

the flour, add it to the r\nuaiudor pivviovuHly wavu\ed. K" 

and rest of. sugar and make a cavity. Touv iu v^^at. f 

, and beaten eggs> mix well aud bt^at »» f\»r ti^a eakt^ 
igh is smooth and even. \Vi>rk in warnuni fruit, numld 
into two pieces and put into warmed gveaHi^l tiuM. 
put to rise in a warm place iov about U or iJ^ hiuirrt 
e dough is about twice its original iiiifie. HruJli with 
and milk aud bake in a hot oven for J-l hour. 



J. h'l. 
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BROWN BREAD 

} lb. white flour. Inffredients, 

li lbs. brown or wholemeal flour. 

1 large teaspoonful salt. 

1 oz. yeast. 

1 teaspoonful castor sugar. 

1^ pints lukewarm water or water and milk in equal parts. 

The making of brown bread difiers from that of white only 
in the following particulars : 

(a) In proportion to flour, more yeast and rather more liquid 
are used. 

(h) The increased proportion of liquid makes the dough so 
moist that at first it is often necessary to beat it with a wooden 
spoon instead of kneading it by hand. Afterwards it is kneaded 
lightly and rapidly, using only the ends of the fingers, so that 
the dough does not stick. 

(c) The dough is moulded into small flat cakes or tin loaves. 
Dough made with brown flour is not suitable for moulding into 
fancy shapes and if baked in too large loaves or cakes is apt 
to become dry on the outside before the middle is cooked. 

(d) The oven should be slightly cooler than for white bread. 
The quantity given in the recipe makes four loaves, which 

will take about 30 minutes to bake. 

MILK OR DINNER ROLLS, TEACAKES, CURRANT OR 

SULTANA BREAD 



Mile or Dinner Eolls. 



Flour. 1 lb. Vienna or 

' Household ' flour. 
Salt. 1 teaspoonful. 

Yeaaf: J oz. 

Sugar. 1 teaspoonful. 

Liquid, i pint milk. 



Additions. 1-2 oz. lard 
or butter. 



TEAOAKBS. 



Flour. 1 lb. Vienna or 
' Household ' flour. 

Salt. 1 small teaspoon- 
ful. 

Yeast. J-} oz. 

Sugar. 1 teaspoonful. 

Liquid. 1 egg and 
rather less or rather 
more than i pint 
milk, according as 
fruit is omitted or 
added. 

Additions. 2 oz. butter. 
2 oz. currants or 
sultanas (optional). 



currant ob sltltana 
Bread. 

Flour. 1 lb. Vienna or 

' Household * flour. 
Salt, i teaspoonful. 

Yeast, f-1 oz. 

Sugar. 2-4 oz. 

Liquid. 1 egg and rather 
more than ^ pint milk 
or 2 eggs and J pint 
milk. 



Additions. 2 oz. butter. 

3-6 oz. currants or 

sultanas. 
1-2 oz. candied peel. 
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It will be noticed that (1) the richer the dough, the greater 
is the proportion of yeast and of sugar and the smaller the pro- 
portion of salt ; (2) the proportion of liquid to flour is greater 
in rich than in plain doughs, making them softer. 

(1) Mflk or Dinner BoIIb. Rub the butter into a small portion 
of the flour and add it to the remainder, previously put to warm. 
Cream the yeast with sugar, 1 teaspoonful flour and a little warm 
milk and put it in a warm place to ferment. Moisten the flour with 
the fermenting yeast and the remainder of the lukewarm Hquid ; 
knead the dough and put it to rise for 1-1^ hours until it is twice 
its original size. Then mould the dough into 16 rolls. Put to 
prove for 10-15 minutes and bake in a quick oven for about ^ hour. 
Either immediately before or immediately after baking, brush the 
rolls with beaten egg or beaten egg and milk to glaze the crust. 

(2) Teacakes. Rub the butter into a small portion of the 
flour, add it to the remainder, previously mixed with the salt 
and put to warm. Cream the yeast with the sugar, add the 
beaten egg and about half the lukewarm milk. Make a cavity 
in the flour, pour in the yeast-liquid, and stir in a httle flour 
from the edge ; cover warmly and put to rise in a warm place 
for about J hour. Then add the remainder of the milk, re- 
warming it if necessary and mix with a wooden spoon to a rather 
soft dough. Instead of kneading the dough by hand, beat it 
with the spoon until it is perfectly smooth and elastic. Put 
the dough to rise for IJ-ll hours until it has swollen to twice 
its original size. If fruit is used, warm it slightly and mix 
it into the dough before moulding. Mould the dough into 6 
round fl^t cakes, using a knife instead of the Angers if necessary. 
Put to rise 15 minutes, brush with egg or egg and milk and bake 
in a quick oven 15-20 minutes. 

(3) Currant or Sultana Bread. Mix the yeast with 1 teaspoonful 
sugar, 1 teaspoonful flour and 3-4 tablespoonfuls lukewarm milk 
and put into a warm place till it froths. Rub butter into a small 
portion of the flour, add it to the remainder previously warmed. 
Mix in salt and rest of. sugar and make a cavity. Pour in yeast, 
warm milk, and beaten eggs, mix well and beat as for tea-cakes 
till the dough is smooth and even. Work in warmed fruit, mould 
the dough into two pieces and put into warmed greased tins. 
Cover and put to rise in a warm place for about 2 or 2J hours 
or until the dough is about twice its original size. Brush with 
egg or egg and milk andT)ake in a hot oven for J-1 hour. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

THE AERATION OF DOUGHS : (3) THE MECHANICAL 

INCLUSION OF AIR 

We have already discussed the aeration of doughs by means 
of carbon-dioxide produced by the chemical action of such sub- 
stances as those which constitute baking powder, or by the action 
on sugar of the organism yeast. We come now to the third 
and much simpler method, aeration by the inclusion, not of 
one gas, but of several, by the inclusion of the mixture of gases 
known as air. When, as in making cakes or batter, a dough 
is lifted up by a spoon or whisk, air fills the spaces left ; the 
beating or whisking is continued imtil a quantity of air sufficient 
to make the mixture light and porous has been enclosed. The 
air expands in the dough when it is cooked, and aeration takes 
place exactly as it does when carbon-dioxide is used. Again 
it is probable that the bubbles formed in the dough by the ex- 
pansion of the air beaten into it become filled with water vapour 
whose subsequent expansion completes the aeration. 

Doughs aerated thus usually have a large proportion of egg in 
their composition. Eg^s are used, not only on account of their 
power of frothing, i.e. of entangling air in their meshes when beaten, 
but because by their property of hardening on the application of 
heat they help to set the bubbles in their expanded state. 

The white of an egg, it will be remembered, holds air more 
readily than does the yolk, and for this reason the two are some- 
times beaten and added separately to the mixture to be aerated. 

THE MAKING OF POUND AND SPONGE CAKES 

In a previous chapter we have discussed the making of 
plain cakes, mixtures with only a moderate amount of shorten- 
ing which are aerated almost solely by means of baking powder 
or its constituents. The richer cake mixtures, usually lightened 
either by the inclusion of air alone or by air aided by small 
quantities of baking powder, are of two kinds, pound cakes and 
sponge cakes. 

Pound Cakes. The ingredients for these are of similar nature 
to those used for plain cakes, but the proportions they bear 
to one another are different, necessitating different treatment 
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and giving different results. Originally pound cakes were 
made with equal quantities of butter, sugar, flour and eggs, 
one pound of each, hence the name, and these proportions are 
kept to more or less, as is shown in the following table of the 
ingredients forming the basis of cakes of this class : 

Foundation for Pound Cakes. 

fi-SToT °hnf f^r l*-^- roughly, the weight of the eggs in butter, 

o-» oz. Duwr. ^ ^ ^ 

6-8 oz. castor sugar. J ""o*** 

a-4 eggs (6-8 oz.) 

i pint of milk, if required to make a soft batter. 

I teaspoonful baking powder No. 1 or 1 teaspoonful baking powder No. 2. 

It will be noticed that (1) the proportion of butter to flour is 
considerably greater in pound cake mixtures than in plain cakes, 
so much so that it is not practicable to rub it into the flour, the 
plan adopted in making the latter t3rpe of cake ; (2) the pro- 
portion of egg is such that very Uttle, if any, milk is required. 

The general directions for making pound cakes are as follows : 

Mixing of Pound Cakes. 

(1) For large cakes line the cake-tin with buttered paper. 
For small cakes (e.g. Queen Cakes) grease the tins with melted 
(not hot) butter. 

(2) Prepare any ingredients to be added in the flnal stages of the 
mixing so that the beating of the cake can go on uninterruptedly. 

(a) Clean and pick sultanas, currants, etc. and cut up candied 
peel. 

(&) Cut cherries into half and other crystaUised fruits into 
pieces of similar size. 

(c) Blanch almonds, i.e. cover with boiling water and leave 
for about 5 minutes ; remove skins, dry, and cut into halves 
or strips or chop them, as required. 

((Q Beat up the eggs. 

(3) Put the butter and sifted sugar into a bowl and beat them 
until the mixture is light and creamy and drops easily from the 
spoon.^ 

(4) Put the flour in a sifter and add it alternately with beaten 
egg to the creamed butter and sugar. After each addition, stir the 
mixture imtil it is uniform, then beat it for a moment or two. 

When all the egg and flour have been added thus, the mixture 

^ In very cold weather, heating the bowl by putting it in hot water for 
two or three minutes, facilitates the * creaming ' of the butter and sugar. 
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should be the consistency of thick sauce, too stiff to pour and 
yet much too soft to handle. If required, a little milk must 
be added to bring the mixture to this consistency. 

(5) Beat the cake mixture vigorously for ten minutes, or if 
no baking powder is to he used, for 15-20 minutes, when it should 
be light and creamy. 

(6) Add the remaining ingredients, fruit, flavourings, etc. 
and sift in the baking powder, if it is used. Mix thoroughly, 
give a final rapid beating and put the mixture quickly into the 
tin or tins, as the case may be. The tins should not be more 
than two-thirds full, so that there is room for the cakes to rise. 
If almonds are included among the ingredients, scatter them 
on top of the cake and sift sugar over. 

Baking of Pound Cakes. 

Rich cakes take a longer, slower and more careful baking 
than the plainer variety. 

For baking large pound cakes have the oven moderately hot 
and keep the heat uniform until the cake has risen to its full 
extent and is lightly browned ; this will take from half to three- 

COMPARATIVE RECIPES 



Kind. 


Foundation. 


Eaas, BTO. 


Butter. 


Sugar. 


Flour. 


Seed or 
Sultana 
Cake. 


6 oz. butter. 


6 oz. castor 
sugar. 


i lb. flour. 
Pinch of salt. 


3 eggs, plus 4 pint milk. 
i teaspoonful baking 

powder No. 1,* or 
1 teaspoonful baking 

powder No. 2. 


Pine- 
apple, 
Ginger or 
Cherry 
Cake. 


As above. 


As above. 


As above. 


As above. 


Madeira 
Cake. 


i lb. butter. 


J lb. castor 
sugar. 


i lb. flour. 
Pinch of salt. 


4 eggs. 



^ When bought baking powder is used, the amount should, as a rule, be that given 
given on p. 186. 
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quarters of the time allowed. Then cover it with a doubled 
piece of buttered paper to keep it from becoming too brown, 
and let the heat of the oven decrease gradually. The time 
required to bake the cake depends on its richness and thickness ; 
the thicker the cake and the richer the mixture, the longer baking 
it will require. 

During the baking, and particularly before it is set, the cake 
should not be mov^ neither should the oven door be opened 
widely nor shut with a bang. Draughts of cold air and movement 
both tend to destroy the lightness of the cake. 

Por baking small cakes, e.g. Queen Cakes, have the oven rather 
hotter than for large cakes, but still only moderately hot and 
bake them for 15-20 minutes. 

The cakes, whether large or small, are cooked sufficiently 
when they feel firm in the centre and when a bright skewer 
pushed in the thickest part comes out quite clean and undimmed. 

After baking, put the cakes on a cake tray or on a sieve to 
cool. Large ci^es should not be taken out of the tins for about 
^ hour after they are taken from the oven, lest they break. 

Illustrative recipes are given below. 

FOR POUND CAKES. 



msnscrm Incdlidtvnts. 


ADDinOirAL DlBBCnOKS. 


2 oz. candied lemon peel (in 

dice). 
^ oz. caraway seeds, or 
6 oz. sultanas. 


Pat mixture into butt^^ and papered tin, and 
bake in a moderately hot oven, decreasmg the heat 
gradually when the cake has risen well and is lightly 
browned. Time, 1^-2 hours. 


3 oz. crystallised pine-apple 
or ginger or glac6 
chCTries. 


Cut the pine-apple, ginger, or cherries into pieces 
and add to the mixture before the final beating. 
Bake in a moderately hot oven for about 1^-2 hours. 


Grated rind of 1 lemon, or 
i teaspoonful vanilla essence. 
2 oz. citron (in dice). 
2 slices of citron for top. 


Prepare in the usual way, beating the mixture for 
15-20 minutes as no baMng powder is used. Put 
into the prepared tin and lay the slices of citron on 
top. Bake in a moderately hot oven for 1 J-2 hours. 



for Baking Powder No. 1. The recipes for Baking Powder No. 1 and No. 2 are 
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Kind. 



Butter. 



Foundation. 



SUQAB. 



Floub. 



Eggs, k 



Genoa 
Cake. 



i lb. butter. 



i lb. castor 
8ugar. 



i lb. floar. 
Pinohofsalt. 



4 eg^, plus ) 

milk. 
i teaspoonfi 

powder No 
1^ teaspoonfi 

powder No 



Heidel- 

BEBQ 

Cake. 



Choco- 
late 
Cake. 



Queen 
Cakes. 



Rice 

Cakes. 



i lb. butter. 



f lb. castor 
sugar. 



Butter equal 
to the 
weight of 
two large 
eggs. 



1 lb. flour. 
^ teaspoonful 
salt. 



5 eggs. 

1 teaspoonful 

tartar. 
i teaspoonf 

bonate of e 



Castor sugar 
equal to 
the weight 
of two 
large eggs. 



4 oz. butter. 



Flour equal 
to the 
weight of 
two large 
eges. 

Pinch of salt. 



4 oz. castor 
sugar. 



4 oz. butter. 



4 oz. castor 
sugar. 



2 large eggs. 
^ teaspoonfi 

powder No 
} teaspoonfi 

powder No 



6 oz. flour. 
Pinch of salt. 



4 oz. flour. 
4 oz. ground 

rice. 
Pinch of salt. 



2 eggs, plus ] 
quired. 

1 teaspoonfi 
powder Nc 

2 teaspoonfi 
powder Nc 



2 eggs, plus 

quired. 
i teaspoonf 

powder N( 
1 teaspoonf 

powder N< 



Fairy 
Cakes. 



4 oz. butter. 



4 oz. castor 
sugar. 



5 oz. flour. 



2 eggs. 
Small i U 
baking po^ 
or 
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lind of ^ lemon. 
otE. •Imondit, blanched 
and split. 



kJftSUVKXSMl, IXMKVKmS. 



Pot into A flQ««re tin to the depth of 2^-8 in^^es. 
^Minkle tlie Mmonds on top mm mtt sogM- over. 
Bake in « moderate^ hot ov«n for li-2 hours. 



^ lb. pre s er ve d pine>apple 

Manilla essence. 
3 OS. almonds, blanched 
and ^lit. 



Mix crashed cream of tartar and bicarbonate of 
soda with 1 tablespoonfUl dour and add at the last. 
If pine-apple is used, chop it and add it just befoi^ 
the final beating. Put the mixture into the cake-tin 
to the depth of 2 inches. Sprinkle almonds on top) 
sift sugar over and bake in a fairly hot oven fdr 
1 hour, decreasing the heat after the first 20 minutes. 



2 OS. chocolate. 

} teaspoonful vanilla essence. 

BuUer icing. ^ oz. butter, 

i oz. castor sugar, i oz. 

grated chocolate, vanilla 

essence. 
Sugar icing. 1 oz. lump 

sugar, 1 teaspoonful 

water. 
1} oz. grated chocolate. 

Few almonds blanched and 
split. 



Grate 2 os. chocolate, mix it with the flour and add 
it alternately with beaten egg to the creamed butter 
and sugar. Add the vanilla at the last, put* the 
mixture in a sandwich tin and bake in a moderate 
oven for }-l hour. When cold, split and spread with 
the butter icing. 

BuUer icing. Beat the butter and sugar to a 
cream, then work in the grated chocolate and vanilla 
essence. 

Sugar icing» Dissolve suaar in water, draw pan 
back from the fire, add chocolate and beat till smooth. 
The icing must bo warmed without being made at all 
hot or it will be dull instead of glossy. Four it evenly 
over the cake and decorate it with the almonds. 



1 oz. currants. 
Grated rind of ^ lemon. 



Put the mixture into 12-14 Queen-oake tins, filling 
them about half full. Bake at once in a moderately 
hot oven for 15-20 minutes. 



Vanilla essence, or 
Grated lemon rind. 



Mix the flour and ground rice together and add 
altemately with beaten egg to the creamed butter 
and sugar. Butter about 19 small tins and dust 
them 'vnth a mixture of flour and castor sugar in 
equal parts; fiD the tins half full and bake in a 
moderately hot oven 15-20 minutes. 



Few drops of aimood essence, 
1 OS. aogdiea J 



Prepare mixture in the usual way and bake in 
buttered Queen-cake tins, paHitiff 1 large teaspoonful 
of it in each Un. f^f^t^ki^ "^MftWfc tA Ot^wn «Al 
Mgt^kM 0*1 top and \y«^^*tti lb tii$3i6Mt«X^ Vm^ w« 
for 15-20 minnt^. 
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Cake Pudding Mixtures, e,g. Bakewell pudding, Madeleine 
puddings, will be found to bear a close resemblance to pound 
cakes both in the ingredients used and in the method of putting 
them together. The mixtures may be baked either alone or in 
combination with pastry and may also be steamed. Recipes for 
puddings of this kind will be found in any good cookery book. 

Sponge Cakes. 

If the recipes for these very Ught cakes are examined it will 
be noticed that (1) no butter is used ; (2) the amount of flonr 
is less than in other cake mixtures ; (3) in the genuine sponge 
cakes, eggs alone form the liauid ; in the more economical variety, 
eggs are reinforced with milK and baking powder is used. 

The method of combining the ingredients, as would be expected, 
differs from that adopted for plain and pound cakes. 

No. 1. Economical Sponge-Mixture. No. 2. Sponge Cakes. 

(for Swiss Bolls, Sandwich 

Cakes, etc.) 

2 eggs. 

3 oz. castor sugar. 
2 oz. flour. 

2 tablespoonfuls milk. 
I teaspoonful baking powder No 1, or 
1 teaspoonful baking powder No. 2. 



Ingredients. 

2 eggs. 

4 oz. oastor sugar. 

3 oz. pastry flour (bare 
measure). 

Vanilla eesenoe or grated 
lemon rind. 



No. 1. Swiss Roll or Sandwich Cake. 

Method. For the quantities given, the Swiss roll tin should 
measure about 12 inches x 7 inches x 1 inch, and the sandwich 
tin be 8 inches in diameter. 

(1) Brush the tin with warm, not hot, butter. Prepare a 
mixture of 1 teaspoonful fine flour and 1 teaspoonful castor 
sugar. Sift this thickly over the tin, moving it about so that 
every part is covered ; empty out any which does not stick to 
the tin. The tin must always be prepared beforehand to give time 
for the coating to set and to prevent delay in baking the cake. 

(2) Break the eggs into a bowl and remove the ' specks.' Add 
sifted sugar and whisk until the mixture is light and creamy 
and sufficiently stiff to keep its shape for a moment when it is 
dropped from the whisk. 

(3) Sift the flour into the bowl and fold it in, stirring the 
mixture as little as possible. Add the sifted baking powder 

and nulk, mix and put at onc^ mto t\ift T^teijared tin. 
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(4) Bake in a fairly qtiick oven for about ten minutes. To 
test the baking, press the centre of the cake lightly with the 
tip of the finger. If the cake is baked sufficiently, it will at 
once regain its shape ; it will also shrink away slightly from the 
sides of the tin. 

(5) Svnss RoU. Loosen the edges of the roll and reverse as 
quicMy as possible on to a sugared paper laid on a cloth previously 
wrung out of hot water. Spread with warmed jam or lemon 
cheese and roll up Hghtly and speedily. Trim the edges and 
sift castor sugar over. 

The hot cloth helps to keep the cake supple and to prevent 
its cracking in the rolling. If the cake is over-baked or if there 
is delay in the rolling, it will probably crack. 

Sandwich Cake, Let the cake remain in the tin for a few 
minutes to allow it to shrink from the sides, then loosen it round 
the edges if necessary and turn it carefuUy on to a sieve. When 
it is cold, spUt it open and spread on it lemon cheese or jam. 
Replace the upper part of the cake and sift castor sugar over. 

Raspberry or Strawberry Cake. Spread on the cate crushed 
raspb^ries or strawberries, sweetened with sugar (\ lb. fruit, 
1^2 oz. sugar). If the cake is not to be eaten while it is quite 
fresh, the fruit should be stewed slightly. 

No. 2. Sponge Cakes. Make in the same way as Swiss RoUs. 
Put the mixture into a mould prepared in the same way as the tin 
for Swiss Rolls, with the addition of a piece of buttered paper 
tied round so that it projects a few inches above the top. Bake 
in a very moderate and steady oven for from \-\ hour. When 
the cake has risen well and is coloured lightly, cover it with 
buttered paper. To prevent undue browning of the bottom 
of sponge cakes, put in the oven a dripping tin containing a thick 
layer of salt or fine sand and place the cakes on it. 

Sponge cakes should stand for a few minutes before being 
turned out, so that they may shrink away from the sides of the 
mould. They must be turned out on to a sieve and kept in a 
warm place till set. 

BA^^EBS 

These are semi-fluid mixtures of eggs and flour to which are added 
milk or water and melted butter or oil, according as the batter is : 

Type 1. Batter to be used for Yorkshire paddings pancakes, 
etc. (Recipes 1, 2, 3, below). 
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Type 2. ' Frying batter ' to be used to coat fish, fruit, etc. 
to be fried. (Recipe 4 below). 

In both types, aeration is brought about solely or mainly 
by mechanical means. When the proportion of egg is smaH, 
as it is in an economical batter, it is weU to use a small quantity 
of baking powder to assist aeration. 

Recipes for Baiters. 



No. 1 Batter. 



No. 2 Batter. 



No. 3 Batter. 



No. 4 BATm. 



Flour. J lb. 
Salt, i teaspoon - 

fuL 
Eggs. 2. 

Milk. 1 pint. 



Baking powder. 
1 teaspo^ifuL 



Flour, i lb. 
ScdU \ teaspoon- 
ful. 
Eggs. 4. 

IftZA;. I pint (bare 
measure). 



Flour, 1 J oz. 
Salt, A pinch. 

Eggs, 1. 

Milk, ^ pint. 



Flour. 4oe. 
8aU. A pinch. 

Eggs, Whites of 

2 eggs. 
Water, \ pint. 



Melted Butter or 
Salad OU, 1 
tablespooofoL 



Batter No. 1, the thickest and least rich, is suitable for York- 
shire pudding, baked batter pudding, or pancakes of the plam 
and fairly substantial order. 

Batter No. 2, as will be seen by comparing the proportions 
of the different ingredients, is a hghter and richer batter than 
No. 1 and can be used for the same purposes. 

Batter No. 3 (6 oz. flour, 4 eggs, 1 pint milk) is as rich as No. 
2, but rather less sohd and makes very light panci^es. 

Batter No, 4, frying batter, is considerably thicker than any 
of the others so that it will cling to the food to be fried. ToUdb 
of eggs are omitted and the whites are beaten stiffly to make 
the batter crisp. 

Mixing of Batters. All batters are best mixed some hours 
before cooking to allow time for the starch grains of the flour 
to become soaked and swoUen. In this condition they burst 
more readily in the cooking than if the batter were used at once. 
Beaten white of egg and baldng powder must, of course, be added 
only immediately beioTe t\ie\>3A,\ftt \& oAoikftd, 
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To mix Batters Nos. 1, 2, 3. 

(1) Sift the flour into a bowl, add salt and make a hollow in 
the centre. 

(2) Beat the eggs slightly and add rather less than half the 
milk to be used ; pour these into the hollow in the flour. With 
a wooden spoon, stir the liquid gently round and round, so that 
the flour from the sides is worked in gradually, making a smooth 
batter, semi-fluid, but stifl enough to be beaten easily. 

(3) Beat or whisk the batter vigorously for about 10 minutes, 
until it is full of air bubbles, the bigger ones of which burst as 
fast as they form. 

(4) Mix in the remainder of the milk and leave the batter 
to stand for 1 hour, or longer if possible. 

(5) Add sifted baking powder, if used, immediately before 
cooking the batter and mix it in thoroughly. 

AUernative Method. Use only the yolks of eggs in mixing 
the batter. Just before the batter is cooked, beat the whites 
stiffly and fold them carefully into the batter, adding the baking 
powder, if used, at the same time. 

To use Batters Nos. 1, 2, 3. 

Torkshire Pudding. For the quantity of batter given put 
1 oz. dripping in a baking tin and heat it in the oven till a faint 
blue smoke comes from it. Pour in batter No. 1 or No. 2 to 
the depth of about f inch. Bake in a hot oven ^| hour until 
the pudding has risen well and is Hghtly browned. Serve at once. 

Baked Batter and Fmit Pudding. 

Ingredients. 
Batter No. 1 or No. 2. 
1 oz. castor sugar. 
1 lb. apples, or 1 lb. ripe juicy cherries or other fruit. 

Method. Peel and core the apples and cut them into neat 
even-sized pieces. If cherries are used, take ofl the stalks and 
wipe with a damp cloth. 

Grease a pie or souffle dish thickly with butter. All it two- 
thirds full with the sweetened batter and drop in the prepared 
fruit. Bake in a hot oven for J-l hour. 

Pancakes. 

Bat NO. 2 or .3. 
1-2 «.. 

L 
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Method (1). Melt the lard in a frying pan, pour it into a cup, 
keep it warm and use as required. 

(2) Put into a frying pan just sufficient melted lard to form 
a thin film over the surface, and heat it till a blue vapour rises 
from it. 

(3) Put some of the batter into a small jug with a lip. Pour 
into the middle of the pan enough batter to make a tlun layer. 
If the fat is sufficiently hot, the batter will spread all over the 
pan at once ; if it does not do this, tilt the pan from side to 
side. Cook the pancake fairly quickly. 

(4) When the batter has set, loosen it round the edges with 
a knife, then shake the pan or pass a palette knife under the 
pancake, so that it does not stick at any point. 

(5) When the pancake is lightly browned on the underside, 
toss it or turn it with a knife and brown the second side. 

(6) Turn the pancake on to a sugared paper, putting the side 
cooked first undermost ; sprinkle a little lemon juice and sugar 
over ; roll up and serve as soon as possible on a hot dish. 

Note. If the frying pan is new or has not been used for some 
time, * season ' it before use to keep the pancakes from sticking. 
To do this, put in it \ oz. lard or dripping and heat it till it smokes 
strongly. Pour the fat away and wipe the pan with paper. 
The pan is then ready for use. 

To Mix Batter No. 4. {Frying Batter). 

Ingredients. 
4 oz. flour. 
Pinch of salt. 
Whites of 2 eggs. 
J pint of water. 
1 tablespoonful melted butter or salad oil. 

Method. (1) Sift the flour into a basin, add salt and make a 
hole in the centre of the flour. Pour in the melted butter or oil 
and add gradually the water, tepid or cold, according as butter 
or oil is used. If melted butter is used the tepid water should 
follow it at once so that the butter does not harden and make 
the mixing of the batter difficult. 

(2) Mix the batter smoothly, then beat as before till it is full 
of air bubbles. 

(3) Leave uncooked for 1 hour or longer ; immediately before 
use beat the whites of eggs stiffly and fold them uniformly into 
the batter. 



lEBJLnOS OF IXN3(GnS : DKIXIS^ m 

Tonae Ftjimg 



(1) Qiwiyi . BemoTe [lefil and whit^ «kii^ tm vMfCs fMO^Vt^r^ 

fliioes ^ inch tkick and tak^ ^t \h^ ^^f^t^ 
Apfila. Fed, ooro and cut into t:r«niiY^tMr^ lA)<ft^ | i^oh 
thick. 
BanofMu. Cut into halves lengthways and divUt^ \\\\i\ 

pieces about 3 inches long. 

(2) Heat the fat till the blue vapour apman^u th<^ dmw ii 
aside for a second or two. Dip the prenar^ tf\\h In \h^ XmHf 
and put the pieces into the fat, three or tour at a tim^^ i^)>)At>inj| 
the pan over the fire or light. Fry gently till tbti ffi^lMi^ M"^ 
crisp and golden. 

(3) lift out on a flat egg-beater or with a nkiiwi^ an4 i\fM\ 
carefully, first over the fat, then on crumpidd pii^<^ ^t nbMorliDHi 
paper. Arrange on a hot dish, sprinkle tniokly with t^antMr AUgiif 
and serve at once. 

Fish Fried in Batter. 

FngredUnU, 

Filleto or other «maU f^Uorm of tUh, 
Salt, pepper and l«mori Juit>D, 
Batter No. 4. 
Lemon and panil^y for gait)Uh, 

Method. Cut the fillets or whatever Anh U U) (># UiM ini^^) 
neat pieces, wash, dry, rub with fl<mr, i^anou with mlt A»4 ^^H>^^ 
and dip into the frying hatter to which a littU hti^M>» }^U^ hn^ 
been added. Pry exa^y as for fruit frittJ^#. Drniu w4l *w4 
serve on a hot dish garnished with pai'^ky aiMi Ufmm 



CHAPTBK XX 

THE UTULJ8ATlUJ&f Oj?^ 00<>jl^^^^ I'Vx;^^^ 

It is undeaiiable that, xsx juuotit i>»»^^, l<x>d uj ma «y*^'y w*b)' M*t 
its best when it is fre^y <H>uke<i, aud iii «^i:tbii^iju^ M^^t^ 4i JUvuiic 
UBually ordera iood iii su^l viuwititleti a^ 4iii 4jjt^HK>U> wd\ 



of tiite fritteie will not be giK^ It iis uuKiv^iiMibk; Vv iUK^- tt iryiu^ bii4^i, iv«: 
use %v nmiove aU tbe pi^vo^ <IJ U»^Wi . 
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be required for immediate use. But because, among other reasons, 
the human appetite is a factor upon which it is difficult to cal- 
culate with any degree of certainty, it frequently happens that 
some portion, large or small, of the food provided remains un- 
eaten ; such food has, as a rule, to undergo further treatment 
to convert it into a presentable dish and to ensure its providing 
the maximum of nourishment. 

Generally speaking, it is advisable to re-heat food for three 
reasons : 

1. To increase its digestibility. 

Food which has already been cooked has usually suffered 
some loss of flavour and cold food is not unseldom most un- 
attractive in appearance. Skilful re-heating, by remedying 
these defects, makes it more digestible, for the reason that ill- 
flavoured and uninviting food fails to stimulate the glands whose 
business it is to secrete the substances necessary to bring about 
digestion. Lack of warmth also makes cold foods indigestible, 
since digestion cannot begin until the food is at the temperatoie 
of the body. When cold food is eaten, heating it to this tempera- 
ture is bound to use up some of the heat of the body, heat which, 
in winter particularly, can ill be spared. 

2. To provide variety. 

It is a well-authenticated fact that monotony in a diet makes 
for indigestibiUty. The avoidance of monotony is particularly 
difficult in housekeeping for small families, for whom even the 
smallest joints of meat are over-large. A cold joint may appear 
once, or even twice, but its continued re-appearance to many 
people becomes wearying. 

3. From motives of economy. 

Small portions of meat, flsh or vegetables, which are too un- 
sightly or in too small quantities to be served as they are, can 
often be combined with sauce or gravy, also left over, and can 
be reinforced with such economical additions as macaroni, rice, 
haricot beans, potatoes. 

We have already indicated in Chapter V. the kinds of foods 
which, in the daily inspection of the larder, should be set aside 
for further treatment, and it now remains to show how these may 
best be utilised. 
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RECHAUFFES OF HEAT. 

In making these certain points are of importance : 

1. The condition of the meat must be taken irUo consideration 
in deciding the method of re-heating, 

(a) If the meat is already well cooked, the re-heating must 
not be too prolonged. Such meat is best made into croquettes, 
rissoles or similar dishes, for which a rapid frying provides the 
necessary heat. 

(6) For under-cooked meat, the slower methods are more 
suitable, and the meat should be heated in sauce or gravy in 
the form of curry, hash or mince, etc. 

(c) If the meat is in small and unsightly scraps, a method of 
re-heating should be chosen which wifl involve its division into 
fine pieces and so disguise its appearance. Such meat can be 
converted into Shepherd's Pie, Croquettes, Mince, etc. 

2. The loss of flavour must be made up. 
This may be done by the addition of : 

(a) Good well-flavoured gravy or stock. The jellied meat 
juices which collect under the cake of dripping obtained from 
a baked joint should always be used thus. 

(b) One or more of the following, if they are available : 



(1) Other Meats. 


(2) Vegetables. 


(3) Herbs, 

SlASONINQS. 


(4) Flavourinq 

B888N0S8. 


Ham. 

Tongue. 

Bacon. 

Sausage meat. 

Kidney. 

Liver. 


Onion or shallot. 
Mushrooms. 
Tomatoes, etc. 


Parsley. 

Thyme 

Marjoram, etc 

Salt. 

Pepper. 

Cayenne. 


Anchovy essence. 
Tomato essence. 
Worcester sauce, 
etc. 



The proportion of ham, tongue, etc. to the foundation meat 
should be as 1-3. Onions and shallots should be used only in 
small quantities and the amount of flavouring sauces and essences 
should also be small. Their flavour must merely be suggested 
and must never predominate. 

The following list gives successful combinations of meat and 
flavourings ; the list is by no means exhaustive. 

By ' meat ' in the recipes given, such mixtures of meat as are 
described in this list are implied. 



B. C. B. 
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(a) Beef {fresh or salt) may be re-heated with additions d 
tongue or ham or bacon or liver or sausages and flavoured with 
(a) tomatoes or tomato sauce, or (b) mushrooms or mushroom 
ketchup, or (c) anchovy sauce. 

(b) Mutton and lamb may be re-heated with additions of game, 
liver, kidney or sausage meat and flavoured with (a) tomatoes or 
tomato sauce, or (b) mushrooms or mushroom ketchup, or (c) 
Worcester or similar sauce. 

(c) Veal, chicken and game may be re-heated with additions 
of ham or bacon or sausage meat or forcemeat and flavoured 
with button mushrooms or mushroom ketchup, lemon juice and 
a pinch of nutmeg. 

(d) Small portions of meat of several kinds, e,g. beef, 
mutton, veal, etc. may be re-heated together, preferably 
with the addition of a little flavouring meat, e.g. sausage, 
tongue, etc. 

3. Steps must be taken to ensure that the rechauffe is made ihof- 
oughly hot and its different flavours intimately blended, toithovt 
at the same time overcooking the meat. 

(a) Uncooked materials, e.g. onion or other vegetables, starcli- 
thickened sauces must be cooked well before being mixed with 
the meat. 

(6) The meat must be protected in some way from receiving 
too great heat. Such protection is given by (1) gravy or sauce 
with which the meat is mixed, (2) casings of pastry, batter, or 
egg and breadcrumbs in which the meat is enclosed, (3) coverings 
of mashed potatoes, boiled rice, etc. 

In this connection it should be remembered that all foods 
are bad conductors of heat and that it takes a longer time than 
is generally realised for rechauffes to become thoroughly hot; meat 
hash or mince and fish kedgeree, in particular, are often served 
in a tepid state. When the food is made into rissoles, croquettes, 
etc. which are fried, the heat of the fat is so great that there is 
not the same difficulty in making it perfectly hot. 

Methods of Re-heating Meat. 

Almost all the many ways of disguising and re-heating cold 
meat can be classified as belonging to one or other of the follow- 
ing types or as being variations of them : 

Type 1. A. Meat sliced or minced and re-heated in a well- 
flavoured sauce or gravy (J-| pint sauce or gravy to 1 lb. meat). 
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B. Meat sliced or minced, mixed with a smaller proportion 
of sauce or gravy than in A (J-J pint of sauce to 1 lb. meat), 
and baked in a dish, with or without mashed potatoes or similar 
additions. 

Type IL A. Slices of meat encased in or covered with 
batter and fried or baked. 

B. Minced meat bound together with sauce or egg or both, 
moulded into shape, and covered with beaten egg and bread- 
crumbs or enclosed in pastry. Such mixtures are fried or, if 
the pastry casing is used, may be fried or baked. 

Type III. A, lifinced meat with additions of breadcrumbs, 
etc. moistened with gravy or egg or both, and steamed or baked 
in moulds. The moulds are turned out and served hot or cold. 

B. Minced meat prepared as above, but baked inside hollowed 
vegetables ; e.g. vegetable marrows, tomatoes, onions. 

Type IV. Small pieces of meat, preferably chicken or veal, 
are put into a mould previously decorated with ham, etc. and 
covered with stock in which gelatine has been dissolved. The 
moulds are turned out when the stock has set to a jelly and are 
served with or without salad. 

Kaking of RMiauffte of Meat. 

Preparation of Meat. The first steps in the preparation of 
the meat are the same for dishes of all types and consist in the 
removal of uneatable parts, skin, gristle, bone and superfluous 
fat. Bones and gristle should be put into the stock-pot ; fat 
should be clarified and melted for use as dripping. 

Type I. A. Meat re-heated in Sauce or Gravy, e.g. Hash, 
Mince. 

For dishes of this type, meat which is rather underdone is 
best. For hash or curry, cut it into small neat slices ; for mince 
cut it up finely, preferably by hand. Mincing machines reduce 
the meat to an uninviting pulp. 

The re-heating is best done in a double pan and for meat in 
shoes at least 1 hour should be allowed. It will be obvious that 
the more finely the meat is divided the more readily will it become 
hot, the more thoroughly will the dii nt flavours blend and 
the less will be the danger of ov6r-co< qj;. It is for this reason 
that minced meat is, as a rule, a greater : a meat in the 

form of hash. Illustrative recipes are app 
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liake the gravj att wi l Lo g to t&e 
arthod d ea uih e d for cvnr of firf>^ 
(see p. 78), omittm^ brovning 



(1) Put carrots and turnips into 
•oiling salted water and boil 10-20 
ainutes if old» 5-10 minates if 
"oung, allowing the longer time in 
)ach case for the carrots ; drain and 
:ut into thin slices. 

(2) Prepare gravy as for stew of 
Type 2 (see pp. 78-SO) omitting 
browning the meat, hat frying the 
chopped onion and mushroom* in 
the Dutter or dripping. Brown thi^ 
floor, add the stock grsdnally, brioi^ 
gravy to boil and bofl 3-^ mianumr 



Melt butter 
gently for 
letting them 
ally we gravy 
bring to tlie 
iidd 



WUUuViVft 

mui (trui ;)^'f 



Siage t, Ifejib hntSMT. «tft intw 
and eook tmoAiibf 'mxaiumn -^At^nK 
ing for 3^ minnCMfc .UUi ^ry/'U 
gradiiaJij, hemf^va intj* tiUi yftuyrtm 
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ing walw in ihi^ 
outer pan ai^d It^l ll^«^ 
water Doil g^ixUy f\M' 
at least 1 hour. 



Put gravy ill to Uitt 
inner vaHMnl ol' tk 
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Dish. 


IfBAT. 


Gbavt. 


AODmOHE 


Cubby of 


1 lb. cooked meat 


H oz. butter or dripping. 


6 oz. Paku 


Cold Meat. 


(beef, mutton. 


I oz. flour. 


(boiled aoc 


(Beef, ob 


veal or fowl. 


1 tablespoonful curry 


to directio 


Mutton, ob 


plus suitable 
flavouring 


powder. 


p. 114). 


Veal, ob 


1 teaspoonful curry paste. 




Fowl.) 


meat). 


Juice of i lemon. 

2 small onions. 

i sour apple. 

1 teaspoonful chutney. 

1 tablespoonful tomato 

pulp, or 
1 tomato (sliced), 
t pint stock or water. 




Hash No. 1. 


1 lb. cooked meat 


f oz. butter or dripping. 


2 turnips. 


(Beef, ob 


(beef or mutton 


1 small onion or shallot. 


2 carrots. 


Mutton ob 


or lamb, pins 
suitable flav- 


1-2 mushrooms (op- 


1 slice of toac 


Lamb.) 


tional). 






ouring meat). 


f oz. flour. 
1 pint stock. 
Salt and pepper. 




Hash No. 2. 


1 lb. cooked beef 


1-2 oz. butter. 


6 oz. rice oi 


(Beef ob 


or mutton, in 


i oz. flour. 


roni (o] 


Mutton in 


slices i inch 


i pint tomato sauce 


boiled ace 


Tomato 


thick. 


(see p. 141, omitting 


to direoti( 


Sauce.) 




thickening of potato 


pp. 114 an 






flour). 


respeotivel 






^ pint gravy from meat. 








Salt, pepper and cayenne. 




Hash No. 3. 


1 lb. cooked veal 


1-2 oz. butter. 


i lb. bacon fo 


(Veal ob 


or similar quan- 


i oz. flour. 


rolls (f.e. : 


Fowl.) 


tity of cooked 


i pint white stock. 


small plo 




fowl, plus suit- 


1-2 small onions (whole). 


bacon, tbr 




able flavouring 


Blade of mace. 


skewer an< 




meat. 


5 peppercorns. 


for about i 






1 bay leaf, 1 sprig parsley. 


in oven oi 






Salt. 


gasgrilkr). 






Yolk of 1 egg. 








1 tablespoonful stock. 








^teaspoonful lemon jaioe. 

1 
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Making of Gratt. 



Rb-heatino of Mbat. 



Sebying. 



ke the gravy according to the 
)d described for curry of fresh 
[see p. 78), omitting browning 



Put the meat and 
gravy into the inner 
vessel of a double 
saucepan. Put boil- 
ing water in the 
outer pan and let the 
water boil gently for 
at least 1 hour. < 



Serve the meat and 
gravy on a hot dish. 
Arrange the boiled 
rice in a border round 
the curry or serve it 
separately in a vege- 
table dish. 



Put carrots and turnips into 
g salted water and boil 10-20 
>es if old, 5-10 minutes if 
r, allowing the longer time in 
;ase for the carrots ; drain and 
ito thin slices. 

Prepare gravy as for stew of 
2 (see pp. 78-80) omitting 
ling the meat, but frying the 
>ed onion and mushrooms in 
atter or dripping. Brown the 
add the stock gradually, bring 
' to boil and boil 3-4 minutes. 



Put gravy into the 
inner vessel of a 
double saucepan, add 
prepared meat and 
parboiled carrot and 
turnip. Put boiling 
water into the outer 
pan and let the water 
boil for at least 1 
hour. 



Make the toast and 
cut it into neat trian- 
gular pieces. Arrange 
the meat on a hot 
dish, strain the gravy 
over it and arrange 
the vegetables in little 
heaps at intervals 
round the dish. Com- 
plete the garnish with 
the toast. 



It butter and flour and cook 
f for 3-4 minutes withoi;t 
g them colour. Add gradu- 
me gravy and tomato sauce, 
to the boil and boil 3-4 
bes. Add seasonings. 



Put gravy into 
double pan, cbdd pre- 
pared meat and heat 
1 hour, letting water 
in the outer pan boil 
gently. 



Arrange meat neatly 
on a hot dish, beat up 
sauce to make it 
smooth and pour it 
over the meat. If rice 
or macaroni is served 
arrange it in a border 
round the dish. 



ge 1. Melt butter, add flour 
ook carefully without colour- 
or 3-4 minutes. Add stock 
lally, bring to boil, add onions, 

uid salt. The gravy is now 
' for the addition of the meat. 
ge2. When the meat is cooked, 
I the gravy, return it to the pan 
e-heat it. Beat up the yolk of 
nd add 1 tablespoonful cold 
or gravy. Whi 
ntnofeboUiiigyM 

otrefiiUy iB 



Transfer gravy to 
double pan and put 
with it the prepared 
meat. Heat for 1 
hour, letting the 
water in the outer 
pan boil gently. At 
the end of the time 
take out the meat 
; 1 complete the 
il ^<trayy 



Put the meat on a 
hot dish. Pour the 
thickened gravy over 
the meat and garnish 
the dish with bacon 
rolls. 



■*« 
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Mince. 
(Beep, or 
Mutton, oe 
Veal, or 
Fowl.) 



1 lb. cooked meat 
(beef, mutton, 
veal, or fowl, 
plus suitable 
flavouring 
meat). 



Gravy. 



i pint gravy as for Hash 
No. 1, I.e. 

i oz. butter or dripping.'' 

1 small onion or shallot. 

1-2 mushrooms. 

i oz. flour. 

i jpint of stock (brown 

Astock for beef or 

Tmutton, white stock 

{and milk for veal or 

fowl) 

Salt and pepper. 



Additions. 



Beef and Mutton, 

(a) 3 poached or 

3 hard-boiled 

eggs (PP- 54 
and 53). 
Veat and fowl. 
(a) Bacon rolls 
H lb. bacon, see 
Hash No. 3). 



Type I. B. Meat minced and baked. 

Shepherd's Pie. IngredienU. 

1 lb. cooked meat. 
1 tablespoonful sauce (Anchovy, Worcester, etc., according to 

kind of meat). 
Salt, pepper, cayenne. 

J pint gravy prepared as for mince (see above). 
1-1 J lbs. mashed potatoes (p. 134). 
3-4 shces of bacon, or 
i oz. butter. 

Method. Cut up the meat finely as for mince, or into small 
slices as for hash. Season it well and mix with the sauce and 
gravy. Grease a pie or other fireproof dish and put a layer of 
potato on the bottom. Put in the meat and gravy and cover 
with the remainder of the potato. Smooth the potato with a 
knife heated in hot water for a moment or roughen it slightly 
with a fork. Put pieces of bacon or small pieces of butter on 
top and bake in a moderate oven for f -1 hour, by which time the 
potatoes should be browned. 

Plainly boiled potatoes put through a masher may be sub- 
stituted for potatoes mashed with butter and milk, provided an 
additional J pint of gravy be used. 

Type n. A. Slices of Meat cooked in Batter. 
Meat Fritters (Meat fried in Batter). 

Ingredients 
6 oz. cooked meat. Salt, pepper. 

1 tablespoonful chopped Little tomato sauce or mush- 

parsley. room ketchup. 
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MAKIKQ or G&AYT. 



BJK-HBAIIHa or MXAT. 



SIEVIHQ. 



Prepare as for Hash No. 1, i.e. fry 
Qi<Mi or shallot in butter or drip- 
ing, remove from the pan, add flour 
ad cook well, keeping it colourless 
yr fowl or veal and browning it for 
eef or mutton. Add stock gradu- 
Qy, bring to the boil and boil 3-4 
linutes. Season welL 



Put gravy into 
double pan and add 
minced meat. Pour 
boiling water into 
the outer pan and let 
it boil gently for f 
hour. 



Serve mince on hot 
dish, garnisiied with 
poached eggs or boiled 
eggs quartered length- 
ways, or bacon rolls, 
whichever are used. 

If mashed potatoes 
are served with the 
mince, arrange them 
in a border round the 
meat. 



Frying Batter. 

i lb. flour. 

1 tablespoonful melted butter or oiL 

Jpint water 

Whites of 2 eggs. 

Method. Cut meat into pieces about 2 inohes square. Put 
them on a dish and sprinkle with parsley, etc. Leave for about 
^ hour, turning occasionally. 

Prepare batter (see p. 216), coat the pieces of meat with it 
and fry them, two or three at a time, in deep fat. Drain on 
crumpled paper, pile on a hot dish and serve very hot. 

Type n. B. Minoed meat bound with sauce or egg and moulded. 
Group I. Minced meat bound tcith sauce. 

The stifiness of the starchy binding sauce and its proportion 
to the amount of meat vary according to the purpose for which 
the mixture is intended. 

For each | lb. of cooked meat the ingredients for the sauce are : 

No. 1. No. 2. 

1 oz. butter. 1 oz. butter. 

1 oz. flour. . 1 oz. flour. 

f pint stock or water. ^ pint etock or water. 

Preparation of Mixtures. 

Cut up the meat finely or pass it through a mincing machine. 
Prepare the sauce exactly as though making white sauce (Method 
2, p. 124), i.e. melt butter, add flour, cook carefully without 

[Continued on p. 227. 
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Comparative Recipes for Blinoed Heat bound with Sauce 



NAME OF Dish. 



Croquettes.^ 



Scotch Eggs J 



Meat Rolls or 
Patties. 



Ingredients. 



i lb. seasoned and flavour- 
ed meat.* 

Saiice No. 1 or No, 2, viz. 
No. 1. No. 2. 

1 oz. butter. 1 oz. butter. 

1 oz. flour. 1 oz. flour. 

f pint stock i pint stock 
or water. or water. 

Egg and breadcrumbs or 
crushed vermicelli. 



i lb. seasoned and 

flavoured meat.' 

Sarue No, 2, viz, 
1 oz. butter. 
1 oz. flour. 

J pint stock or water. 
4 hard-boiled eggs. 
Egg and bread-crumbs or 

cm shed vermicelli. 



i lb. seasoned and 

flavoured meat.* 

Satice No, 1. viz. 
1 oz. butter. 
1 oz. flour. 
§ pint stock or water. 

Short, or flaky pastry,'' 
viz. 
8 oz. flour, salt. 
4 oz. butter or lard, etc. 
i teaspoonful baking 

powder (for short 

crust only.) 
i pint water. 
Beaten egg or milk for 

glaze. 



DIBBOTIONS. 



Mince the meat by hand, mix 
it with the sauce and make it 
into 4 or 5 rolls about 2-2| 
inches long and rather thicker 
than sausages. Coat with egK 
and breadcrumbs or crashea 
vermicelli and fry in a bath of 
fat ^-4 minutes. Reduce the 
heat slightly almost at once, 
and fry until the croquettes 
are a golden brown colour. 
Drain on crumpled paper, 
arrange neatly on a hot oish 
and garnish with parsley. 



Kemove the shell and skin 
from the eggs, dry with a 
towel and rub with flour. Make 
the meat paste in the usual 
way, divide it into 4 portions 
and wrap an egg in each, 
pressing the paste evenly on 
to the egg. Brush with beaten 
egg, toss in breadcnimbs or 
vermicelli and fry in deep fat 
for 4 or 5 minutes. Cut the 
eggs in half lengthwise and di^ 
with the cut side uppermost, 
garnishing with parsley. 



Mince meat by hand, mix 
with the sauce and put to cool 
Prepare pastry, roll out thinly, 
cut into 10 squares and damp 
the edges of each. Form the 
meat into 10 rolls and put one 
on each piece of pastry. Fold 
the pastry over, pressing the 
ends together. Brush with egg 
or milk and bake in a quick 
oven for 20-26 minutes. 

Alternative plan. Cut the 
pastry into rounds and line 
greased patty tins with them. 
Put a portion of meat on each, 
cover with a second round of 
pastry, glaze and bake 20-25 
minutes. 



' A sliphtly thickened gravy, served in a tureen, may accompany these if desired. 
'^ Fur list of suitable combinations of meats and flavourings, et<;., see p. 220. 
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colouiing for 2-3 minutes, add stock gradually, bring to the 
boil and boil for a few minutes. Mix the prepared meat with 
the sauce, add seasonings and flavourings and cook very gently 
for 5 minutes. Spread the meat mixture evenly on a plate 
and let it cool. When it is firm, divide it into equal portions 
and form each into the required shape. Dip the fingers in flour 
to do this and in)rinkle a little flour on the board. Care must 
be taken to avoid working flour into the mixture, since the swell- 
ing of the starch grains in the cooking will make the croquettes, 
etc. burst open. 

Sauce No. 1, when mixed with the meat, gives a somewhat 
soft meat paste, suitable for making into croquettes or for enclos- 
ing in pastry. The paste must be cooled for at least one hour 
or for still longer in summer, to make it sufficiently firm to handle. 
Except in hot weather when it would be liable to go bad it may 
conveniently be prepared the day before it is required, so that 
it may have ample time to become cold and firm. 

Sauce No. 2 is a stifier bindiujg and its use gives a more solid 
meat paste, which, when time is short, can be substituted for 
that made with the thinner sauce. No. 1. This more solid paste 
can be moulded into cork or cutlet shapes or used to form a casing 
round hard-boiled eggs, as in Scotch Eggs. (See p. 226.) 

Tsrpe n. B. Group 2. Minced Meat held together with Egg, 
Meat and lEacaroni or Rice Rolls. 



Ingredienis. 

\ lb. cooked ham or tongue. ^ 

2 oz. macaroni, boiled and chopped finely (p. 116), I pZi« yolk of 1 

or 2 oz. rice boiled (p. 1 14). j egg. 

1 tablespoonful tomato essence or sauce. j 

Salt, pepper and cayenne. 
White of 1 egg and breadcrumbs. 
i pint tomato sauce (p. 141). 

Method, Mix together the minced meat, macaroni or rice, 
tomato essence and seasonings and moisten with beaten yolk of egg. 
Divide into four or five equal portions and form into rolls or 
balls. Beat the white of egg slightly, brush the rolls with it and 
toss them in breadcrumbs. Fry in deep fat, drain well and 
arrange on a hot dish garnished with parsley. Serve the tomato 
sauce in a tureen. 
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Type m. A. Minced Meat, etc. steamed or baked in Moulds. 
Bewitched VeaL 

Ingredients. 

H lbs. cooked minced meat (e.g. 1 lb. yeal\ 

pltts i lb. ham or bacon). plus 

i lb. breadcrumbs. i 4 tablespoonfuls stock 

Salt, pepper, cayenne. or gravy and 2 eggs. 

i nutmeg (grated). I 

Salad or tomatoes for garnish. 

Method, Mix meat, bread and seasonings with the stock and 
beaten eggs ; press together well and pack very firmly into a 
buttered mould. Cover the mould with a buttered paper and 
steam for lJ-2 hours. Turn out of the mould and serve cold, 
garnished with salad or with tomatoes cut into quarters. The 
meat may be first cut into very thin sHces, if this is preferred. 

Type m. B. Minced Meat, etc. baked in hollowed vegetables. 

Examples of the use of cold meat in this fashion will be found 
in the recipes for Stuffed and Baked Vegetables on pp. 140, 141. 

Type IV. Jellied Meat Moulds. 
Veal or Chicken Mould. 

Ingredients, 



2 hard-boiled eggs. 

2 oz. cooked ham. 

f lb. cooked veal or chicken. 

Rind of i lemon. 

Salt, pepper, cayenne, nutmeg. 



i oz. gelatine. 

I pint of stock. 

Lemon and parsley for garnish. 

Salad. 



Method. (1) Slice the hard-boiled eggs, and cut the pink parts 
of the ham into fancy shapes with a cutter Binse the mould 
with cold water and decorate it with the egg and ham. 

(2) Cut the veal or chicken into small pieces, removing gristle, 
etc. and put it with the remainder of the ham, seasonings and 
lemon rind into the mould. 

(3) Steep the gelatine in the stock ; when it is soft, heat it 
to boiling point and pour it over the meat. Cover the mould 
with a buttered paper, put it in a fairly quick oven and heat it 
until the stock boils. If this heating is omitted the meat may 
not keep well. 

(4) Put the mould into a cold place ; when it is set, turn it 
out and garnish it with slices of lemon and parsley. Serve with 
salad. 
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LUFFE8 OP FIBS. 



What has already been said as to the desiiability of re-heating 
cold meat appHes also to o^d fish, which is, on the whole, the 
less appetising of the two. Cold salmon, halibat and other 
suitable fish can be served with salad, and salmon can be potted 
and used for sandwiches, but for most cold fish re-heating is 
desirable. 

In making rechaufies of fish, the same points require attention 
as in dealing with meat : 

(1) Lack of flavour must be made up by additions of good 
sauce or of small quantities of shrimps or lobster, if these are 
available, or by the addition of anchovy essence, lemon juice, etc. 

(2) Protection from undue heat must be given by mixing the 
fish with potatoes or sauce, or by covering it with a casing of 
egg and breadcrumbs, or with pastry. 

Rechaufles of fish and meat naturally bear a decided resem- 
blance to one another : 

Type /. A, Fish flaked and heated in sauce or liquefied butter. 

B, Fish flaked, mixed with sauce, protected with a casing 
of potatoes and baked in a dish. 

Type II, Fish flaked, mixed with potato or not, as desired, 
bound with a starch sauce or egg or both, then moulded and 
fried. 

Type III, Fish flaked, mixed with breadcrumbs, etc. mois- 
tened with egg and steamed or baked in a mould. 

Making of Btehauffte of Fish. 

Preparation of Fish, Before being used, the fish must be 
freed from all ^n and bones and be divided into flakes. 

Type I. A. Fish re-heated in sauce or liquefied butter. 
Fricassee of Fish. (Compare Meat Mince). 

Ingredients. 
\ lb. cooked fish. 
1 oz. shelled shrimps (optional). 
i pint white sauce (p. 123). 

Lteaspoonfnl lemon juice. 
Jt, pepper, cayenne. 

1 hard-boiled egg. 

2 teaspoonfals finely chopped parsley. 

Method. Free the fish from skin and bones and divide it into 
flakes. Chop the white of the egg and put the yolk through a 
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sieve. Make sauce, or if cold sauce is to be used, re-heat it with 
1-2 tablespoonfuls milk, removing skin and beating out any lumps. 
Add fish, white of egg and seasoning. Heat the fish gently in 
the sauce until it is thoroughly hot, taking care it does not bum. 
Serve heaped up neatly on a hot dish and garnished with yolk 
of egg and parsley. 

Scalloped Fish. 

Ingredients, As for Fricassee of Fish, substituting 4 table- 
spoonfuls breadcrumbs for hard-boiled egg. 

Method, Heat prepared fish in the sauce, season it and put 
it in a buttered fire-proof dish or on -scallop shells. Sprinkle 
breadcrumbs on top and brown in a quick oven or under the gas 
griller. 

Kedgeree. ingredients 

i lb. cooked fish. 

i lb. boiled rice (see p. 1 14). 

2 oz. butter. 

2 hard-boiled eggs. 

1 teaspoonful lemon juice. 

Salt, pepper, cayenne. 

Pinch of ground mace or nutmeg. 

Method. Chop the white of the egg and put the yolk through a 
sieve. Melt the butter in the pan, add the prepared fish, boiled 
rice, white of egg and seasonings and heat thoroughly. Serve 
piled up on a hot dish, decorated with the yolk of egg. 

Type I. B. Fish flaked, mixed with sauce, protected by 
casing of potato and baked. 

Fish Pie. (Compare Shepherd's Pie). 

Ingredients, 

J lb. cooked fish. 

Lemon juice. 

Salt, pepper, cayenne. 

1 lb. mashed potatoes (p. 134). 

J pint sauce (white, anchovy, shrimp, paisley 

or egg sauce (pp. 123- 125). 
1-2 hard-boiled eggs. 
Beaten egg or milk. 

Method. Butter a pie, or other deep fire-proof dish. Season 
the prepared fish and cut the hard-boiled eggs in slices. Arrange 
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the fish, sauce, hard-boiled eggs and potato in layers in the dish, 
banning with fish and ending with potato. Score the topmost 
layer of potato with a fork and brush it with beaten egg or with 
nulk. Put the dish in a moderate oven for 20-30 minutes to 
heat the pie thoroughly and to brown the potatoes. 

An alternative plan is to mix the fish and potato together 
very thoroughly before putting it into the pie-dish alternately 
with hard-boiled egg and sauce. 

Type n. Fish flaked, bound with sauce or egg, moulded and 
fined. 

Oroup L Flaked Fish hound with sauce. 

For each J lb. of fish the ingredients for the sauce are : 



No. 1. 

1 oz. butter. 
1 oz. flour. 
J pint milk. 



No. 2. 

} oz. butter. 
f oz. flour. 
^ pint milk. 



No. 1 is suitable for croquettes, when ample time can be allowed 
for the cooling and setting of the fish paste. No. 2 can be 
substituted for No. 1 when time is short ; it gives a firmer mixture, 
stifE enough to be moulded into cutlet or cork shapes. 

The making of the sauce, the mixing with the seasoned and 
flavoured fish, and the moulding are done in the way already 
described on p. 225 for meat. The fish mixture is usually made 
up into croquettes or into cutlet or cork shapes, but it may also 
be enclosed in pastry as rissoles or patties. 

Croquettes. (Compare Meat Croquettes). 

IngredievUa, 



Sauce. 
} oz. butter. 
I oz. flour. 
^ pint milk. 



Fish, etc. 
\ lb. cooked fieh. 
1 oz. picked shrimps, or 
Few oysters, or 

1 teaspoonful anchovy essence. 
Lemon juice. 
Salt, pepper, cayenne. 
>readcrumbs. 



Egg and 

Method. Make the sauce in the usual way, i.e. i the butter, 

add the flour and cook for 2 or 3 minutes, t \ 1 the milk 

gradually, bring it to the boil and boil for a mo or two. Add 

to the sauce the prepared fish, cho n , etc. 
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lemon juice and seasonings. Mix thoroughly and spread on a 
plate to cool. When set, divide the mixture into equal portions 
and mould into sausage-shaped pieces. Coat with egg and bread- 
crumbs and fry in deep fat. Drain well and serve on a hot 
dish garnished with pa^rsley and lemon. 

Growp IL Flaked Fish bound with egg, etc. 
Fish Cakes. (Compare Meat and Macaroni or Rice Rolls). 

Irigredients. 
\ lb. cooked fish. ^ 

i I>^' wLt^ P°t»to««- I pJi« 1 egg or Uttle fish sauce \ 

^ oz. butter. ) or lit^ milk \ 

2 teaspoonfuls finely chopped parsley. I * ^ 

Salt, pepper, cayenne. J 

Egg and breadcrumbs. 

Method. Mix together the prepared fish, potatoes, butter, 
parsley and seasonings and add enough beaten egg or fish sauce 
or milk to hold the ingredients together. Press the mixture 
well and form into 8 flat cakes or rolls or balls. Coat with egg 
and breadcrumbs and fry in deep or shallow fat. Drain carefully, 
and arrange neatly on a hot dish. Garnish with parsley. 

Type m. Fish flaked, moistened with egg and steamed or 
baked in moulds. 

Fish Pudding. (Compare Bewitched Veal). 

Ingredients. 
} lb. cooked fish. \ 

1-1 J oz. butter. 

1 tablespoonful breadcrumbs. I . „ 

2 teaspoonfuls finely chopped parsley. ' ^ ^^ ^gg^* 
1 teaspoonful lemon juice. 
Salt, pepper and cayenne. 
i pint anchovy sauce (p. 125). 

Method. Melt butter, add prepared fish, breadcrumbs, parsley, 
lemon juice and seasonings, mix well and moisten with the beaten 
eggs. For a very light pudding, separate the yolks from the 
whites of the eggs and beat them both, the whites to a stiff froth. 
Add the yolks to the fish, etc. then fold in the whites carefully. 
Put the mixture in a buttered mould, cover with a buttered paper 
and steam J-| hour, until the mixture is firm in the centre. Turn 
out on to a very hot dish, pour the anchovy sauce over and 
serve immediately before the pudding loses its lightness. 
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RECHAUFFES OF VEGETABLES 

Many cooked vegetables, e.g. green peas, potatoes, can be 
used in salads. Suggestions for other uses to which vegetables 
may be put are given here. 

Potatoes. There are several possibilities for these : 

(1) Use in a meat or fish rechauffe already described. 

(2) Make into Potato Cakes (see p. 194). 

(3) Re-heat in a sauce, as ' Scalloned Potatoes ' (see below). 

(4) Pry in slices or in a cake (see below). 

Scalloped Potatoes. 

IngrMwta, 

2 lbs. cooked potatoes. 

\ pint white sauce (p. 123). 

3 teaspoonfuls finely chopped parsley. 
2 oz. ham or tongue (optional). 

S^t and pepper. 

Method. Cut the potatoes into slices \ inch thick and cut 
the ham or tongue, if used, into strips. Butter a fire-proof 
dish and arrange the potatoes, sauce, parsley and ham or tongue 
in layers, keeping a layer of potatoes for the top. Cover the 
dish with a buttered paper or a second dish and bake in a moderate 
oven for \ hour. 

Fried Potatoes. 

(1) Whole Potatoes, Choose firm, unbroken potatoes and cut 
them into sUces about J inch thick. Pry them either in shallow 
or deep fat till they are a golden brown colour. Lift them out 
carefully, drain well, sprinkle with salt and finely chopped parsley. 
Serve at once. 

(2) Mashed Potatoes. Season the potatoes and press them 
into a firm flat cake. Por each pound of potatoes, heat about 
1 oz. dripping in a frying pan until the blue vapour is clearly 
seen. Then, but not till then, put in the cake of potato ; when 
the first side is browned, turn it over very carefully and brown 
the second side. Serve on a hot dish. 

Cauliflower. 

(1) Use in salads. 

(2) Convert into CauHflower au Gratin (Cheese < liflo^ 
(p. 138). 
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Haricot Beans. 

(1) Re-heat with beef or mutton in hash or curry. 

(2) Re-heat whole in parsley or brown or curry sauce. 

(3) Substitute for freshly Doiled beans in dish of Normandy 
Eggs (p. 139). 

Bdixture of Vegetables. 
Vegetable Cake. 

Ingredients. 
I lb. cooked potatoes. 

1 lb. cooked cabbage or carrots, or carrots and turnips. 

2 oz. butter. 
Salt and pepper. 
Fine browned crumbs. 

Method. Put potatoes through the masher and chop the 
remaining vegetables very finely. Melt the butter in a sauce- 
pan, add the vegetables and seasonings and mix well. Butter 
a cake-tin or a pie-dish and sprinkle it evenly with the browned 
crumbs. Press the mixture into the tin and bake in quick oven 
for 15-20 minutes. Turn out on to a hot dish and serve at once. 

Note. Suggestions for the use of small quantities of stale 
bread, stale cake, cheese, etc. are given in Chapter V. and else- 
where. 



CHAPTER XXI 

SUMMARY AND CRITICISM 

Section I. 
THE EFFECTS OF COOKING ON FOODS 

In the foregoing chapters we have considered the nature and 
properties of the different foodstuffs found in foods. We have 
considered also the treatment to which, among civilised races, 
at any rate, it is customary to subject foods in order to prepare 
them for eating. It may be well to sum up here the effects 
on foods of this treatment, if only to justify the amount of thought 
and labour which the right cooking of food does undoubtedly 
entail. We may take the term cooking to include the many 
and varied processes which foods undergo in addition to the 
actual application of heat and we shall find it well to discuss 
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the results of cooking as they affect (1) the digestibihty, (2) the 
composition, (3) the wholesomeness of foods. 

I. Effects of Cooking on the Digestibility of Foods. 

A. The Effects of Cooking on the Digestibility of Foods in 
Oeneral. 

These may be summarised thus : 

(1) Food must be at the temperature of the human body 
before digestion can begin. The giving of food which is abready 
warm therefore effects a saving of bodily energy which would 
otherwise be spent in raising the food to the required temperature. 

(2) Cooking brings about changes in the appearance and flavour 
of the food which tend to make it more appetising and hence 
more digestible. The sight, taste and smell of skilfully prepared 
food all stimulate the nerves which originate and control the flow 
of the digestive fluids by whose action foods are prepared for 
the use of the body. 

Cooking makes foods pleasant^r to the taste by developing 
their natural flavours or by allowing of the addition of substances 
which heighten those flavours. Again, the taste of a food which 
is naturally insipid or otherwise unpleasant can be disguised 
by combining it with another with a distinctive and more agree- 
able flavour. An instance of the first is the development of the 
natural flavours of meat which takes place as it cooks, an im- 
provement particularly noticeable when the meat is roasted 
or baked. An example of the emphasising of the natural flavour 
of a food is the use of sugar in cooking carrots and green peas. 
Thirdly, gelatine-solution may be taken as an instance of a food 
which is peculiarly flavourless. When this forms the basis 
of a jelly, sugar and fruit juice, etc. are added to it, while when 
it is to be converted into soup, vegetables and herbs are used 
to give a savoury taste. Again, lemon rind, vanilla and other 
essences are used to flavour ceresJs cooked in milk. 

Variations in the form as well as in the flavour of foods are 
made possible by cooking and the same kind of food can be 
served several times without that monotony of diet which is 
so fatal to digestion. 

(3) Cookery processes frequently aid dig on by increasing 
the amount of surface exposed to the digc ive fluids. Thus 
meat and fish may be cut up, minced or : 1 or pounded 
and rubbed through a sieve, according to 3 ee of .fineness 

B.C.B, Q 
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required. Cheese may be grated and nuts may be ground. 
Again, the beating of eggs and the aeration of doughs convert 
wliat would otherwise be dense compact masses, into which the 
digestive fluids could penetrate only with difficulty, into light 
and porous mixtures. Yet another instance of this fine division 
of foods is the emulsification of oils and fats, familiar in the 
making of mayonnaise sauce and salad cream. 

This exposure of a large surface is particularly desirable in 
the case of foods whose texture makes it difficult for the digestive 
fluids to act on them. The grated cheese used in many savoury 
dishes, for example, is more easily digested than cheese eaten 
without such preparation. Again, eggs, the yolks and whites 
of which have been beaten very thoroughly are less of a tax 
on the digestive organs than eggs in an unbroken mass. 

Foods which contain a large proportion of indigestible matter 
also benefit by being divided into fine particles. Nuts and 
legumes with their tough cellulose are most readily digested 
when ground into meal or flour or reduced to a pulp by being 
put through a sieve after cooking. 

Further, the division of food into fine particles is of great 
importance in the preparation of foods for the very young, the 
very old and for invalids, all of whom, as far as digestion is 
concerned, may rank together. The digestive organs of babies 
have not developed fully and those of old people and invalids 
are in an enfeebled condition. The most casual glance at a book 
of recipes for invalid cookery will show how much use is made 
of the fine division of foods as an aid to digestion. 

7^. Effects of Cooking on the Digestibility of Individual Food- 
stuffs. 

The elTccts of cook mi; and particularly of the application of heat 
on individual foodstuffs are very varied and often very complex. 

Proteid Foods. When animal flesh is cooked the connective 
ti8su(»H which bind together the muscle fibres are gelatinised. 
By tluH change, helped by the formation of steam between them, 
the ii])r(^.8 are loosened and made more accessible to the digestive 
fluidH. To this extent, therefore, cooking makes animal flesh 
iiiorc^ digestible but it has the opposite effect on the fibres them- 
Helves and on the ' juices ' they contain, both of which, as we 
have Keen, are coagulated and made less soluble by heat. This 
is tnit^ of the majority of both animal and vegetable proteids. 
\i in for this reason that when, as in cases of illness, it is 
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to give proteids in their most digestible form we have recourse 
to meat juice, raw beef tea, sandwiches of j&nely shredded raw 
meat or to raw white of egg beaten up with a little water. The 
decrease in digestibility which proteid foods undergo as a result 
of heating is, as we have seen, counterbalanced to a large extent 
by increased attractiveness of taste and appearance and by 
other beneficial efEects. None the less, we should do well to 
bear in mind at all times the importance of not over-cooking 
proteid foods. 

Albuminoids. Here the efEects of cooking are wholly valuable. 
Bones and gristle in their natural state are useless as food for 
man, but by cooking the nutriment they contain is made available 
in the form of a gelatin solution which becomes stock or jelly, 
according to the manner in which it is treated. 

Carbohydrates, The digestibiUty of these foodstuffs, which, 
it will be remembered, occur almost wholly in vegetable foods, 
is increased by cooking. Cooking, as we have seen, bursts the 
cellulose coverings of the starch-grains and sets free the granulose 
or starch proper so that it is exposed to the action of the digestive 
fluids. Hence, starchy foods of all kinds would lose greatly in 
nutritive value if they were eaten raw. 

Again, when starch is heated to a high temperature it is con- 
verted into dextrin, a soluble substance which is readily digested. 
Starch in the crust of well-baked bread, in toast, in browned 
breadcrumbs has been dextrinised thus. A common recognition 
of the increased digestibiUty of dextrinised starch is the use in 
cases of weak digestion of rusks, or of thin slices of bread either 
toasted very slowly or baked in the oven, and the use of baked 
flour as food for infants. 

Experience goes to prove that, as a whole, vegetables and 
fruits abo are made more digestible by cooking, because the 
softening which the stiff, tense framework of cellidose undergoes 
causes them to be more readily broken down in the course of 
digestion. When the cells contain starch, as do those of potatoes, 
the softening and rupturing of the cellulose coverings of the 
cells is undoubtedly valuable. 

Fats. In so far as fats are made more palatable or are emulsi- 
fied by cooking, its effects may be said to be beneficial. Apart 
from these changes, cooking does not increase the digestibiUty of 
fats to any great extent, except per ii uch as it softens 
the connective fat to melt. 
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When fats are cooked in combination with other foods in their 
capacity as shortening, for example, or are used in frying to 
heat foods, they coat its particles so that the digestive juices 
cannot reach them easily. This naturally retards the digestion 
of the foods, especially as the digestion of fats themselves is 
one of the last processes to be undertaken by the digestive organs. 
Hot buttered toast, mufi&ns, rich pastry and cakes and all fried 
foods are notoriously unsuited to people with weak digestions. 
The indigestibility of the last named is probably due in part 
to certain irritating substances formed when fat is heated to a 
high temperature. 

n. Effects of Cooking on the Composition of Foods. 

When we remember to what a large extent water is used in 
cooking and how powerful a solvent it is, we shall understand 
that cooking must frequently result in the loss of some of the 
constituents of foods. Indeed, we have seen that in making 
such meat extracts as beef -tea, meat-stock, water is used for this 
very purpose. The same extractive action occurs, though to 
a lesser degree, whenever meat, fish, vegetables and other foods 
are cooked in or by means of water. Thus meat and fish, as 
we know, lose albumen, salts and ' extractives,' while vegetables 
and cereals part with salts, sugar and starch grains. 

Meat, again, loses fat as it cooks. The quantity of dripping 
which accumulates in the average household gives some indication 
of the amount of fat extracted from meat in this way. 

Finally, a loss of water itself occurs to some extent in all cook- 
ing, particularly in grilling, roasting and baking. A familiar 
instance of this loss is the shrinkage observable in a joint of meat 
as it bakes. 

We may point out here that cooking frequently gives an oppor- 
tunity of adding to a food the food-stuff in which it is deficient, 
thus neutralising the effect of an undue proportion of any one 
food-stuff. Bacon, for example, is cooked with such lean meats 
as veal and chicken and butter or dripping with pulse. Similarly, 
in the making of puddings with slammed milk, a little butter 
or shredded suet takes the place of the cream. 

III. The Effects of Cooking on the Wholesomeness of Foods. 

Cooking has an important influence on the wholesomeness of 
foods, inasmuch as it tends to destroy parasites and micro- 
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organisms present in them. It is not clear exactly how far 
cooking brings about this desirable end ; as we have .seen, com- 
plete sterihsation is probably seldom achieved by the ordinary 
processes of cookery and the same is probably true of the 
destruction of parasites. But as far as it goes, cooking certainly 
makes foods more wholesome and delays for a time the onset 
of decay. 

Section n. 

CRITICISM OF COOKING PROCESSES AND THEIR 
APPLICATION TO DIFFERENT FOODS. 

At the risk of repetition, it may be well in conclusion to sum- 
marise what has been said as to the suitability of the different 
cookery processes to the various foods and to estimate the par- 
ticular merits and demerits of each process. 

Roasting and Grilling are used for the cooking of meat and 
poultry of good quality, tender and juicy. Roasting is adapted 
to joints and whole fowb, grilling to steaks, chops, and other 
comparatively small and thin pieces of meat and to sections of 
poultry or game. Grilling is also used for small fish or sections 
of fish. 

Neither of these processes can be considered conspicuously 
economical. Not only must the meat be of good quality, but 
the expenditure of fuel is great as compared to that necessary 
for other processes. Against this we have to set the results 
of the cooking, which are undoubtedly good. The high degree 
of radiant heat to which the meat is subjected sets the albumen 
rapidly and browns the surface. Further, the high temperature 
in combination with the free movement of air round the meat 
develops its flavour well, decomposing some of its constituents 
and producing new and more savoury substances. 

Biddng, a process which also requires a rather large amoimt 
of fuel, is suited for the cooking of a far greater variety of foods 
than roasting or grilling and is, of course, much used not only 
for meat, fish, and certain vegetables but also for bread, cakes, 
pastry and many puddings. 

For reasons already given, meat and poultry are now very 
generally baked rather than roasted. The oven reaches a high 
temperature and though air necessarily circulates round the meat 
rather less freely than when it is roasted before the fire, the 
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other liquids. Hence the process is one which is used for the 
cooking of a wide variety of foods, among which are : 

(a) Bones, gristle and connective tissues, whose gelatin is 
extracted by this means. 

(h) Joints of meat, the quality of which is not sufficiently 
good to allow of their being roasted or baked. Such joints, as 
we have seen already, need water or steam to gelatinise the large 
amount of connective tissue and sinew. Joints which are smdl 
enough to go into the steamer should be steamed rather than boiled. 

(c) Fish, large whole fish or cuts of fish, which are too big for 
steaming to be practicable. 

(d) Vegetables and cereals, etc. whose cellulose is readily 
softened and ruptured by the boiling water. 

(e) Suet puddings, especially rich plum puddings which would 
take a long time to steam, and roly-poly pudcungs which are 
frequently too large to fit into a steamer. 

(/) Soups, gravies, sauces, etc. 

As compared to baked foods, boiled foods are inferior in appear- 
ance, in texture and in flavour. The temperature of boiling 
water is comparatively low and does not develop the flavour 
of the food as well as does the high degree of radiant heat used 
in baking and, in the case of meat and fish, does not seal up the 
pores so rapidly. The solvent action of water is partly respon- 
sible for the insipid taste of boiled foods and, further, diminishes 
their nutritive value considerably. The actual waste of food 
substance can in many cases be lessened by using the water in 
which the food has boiled for stock or for making sauce or gravy. 
Water in which meat, poultry, rice, macaroni, haricot beans, 
lentils, celery have been cooked can be used thus. The bulk 
of the water is sometimes so great that it is difficult to utihse 
it completely and to find a use for the water in which such foods 
as fish or suet puddings have been boiled is still less easy. 

The appearance of boiled meat, fish and vegetables can be 
made somewhat more interesting by covering them with sauce, 
the plan adopted for steamed foods. The taste of meat can 
be improved by cooking in the same water herbs and vegetables, 
the latter frequently being served with the meat. 

Stewing ranks with steaming as an eminently successful and 
economical method of cooking. To stew foods only a small 
amount of heat is necessary and the stew can be cooked in the 
oven or over a gas-light as well as over a fire. The long, slow 
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cookiDg softens tough foods and the liquid medium makfft it 
easy to flavour them. Thus meat and sometimes fish are stewed 
with herbs and vegetables, and fruits with lemon rind or cinna- 
mon stick. If the food is not very nutritious it can be stewed 
in stock or milk as the case requires, instead of in ?^ter. More- 
over, there is practically no waste, since any substance dissolved 
out forms part of the liquid in which the food stews. This liquid, 
in the shape of gravy, sauce, or syrup according to the nature 
of the food, is almost invariably eaten as part of the dish and 
serves the double purpose of preventing waste and of disguising 
the appearance of the food when, as sometimes happens, this 
is not all that could be desired. 
Stewing is applied chiefly to : 

(a) Meat, especially meat which is tough and somewhat flavour* 
less or is in irregularly-shaped, imsightly pieces. Btewing is also 
the means of extracting the substance of meat (as also of fish) 
in the form of beef-tea, meat stock, fish stock, etc, 

(b) Fish, notably small fish and cutlets or fillets of fish for 
which boihns would be totally unsuitable, 

(c) Y^etables, e,g, celery, onions, old jjeas, etc, wbkb need 
long slow cooking to make them tender, 

(^ Fruits of all kinds which need careful coolang at a Um 
temperature to make them tender without loss of shape. 

The chief drawbacks to stewing are the hm^tb of tm <e<uokiojt^ 
and the amount of attention needed to maintain tb^^ low, ^^en 
temperature which is so important, K^peeiaUy m tbm tbts <e«^ 
in stewing meat which otfienm^ hecmum ^* <^ook<^ U^ tu^ 
and in stewing fish and frttit wbkb break mmiy. 
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(3) Compare and contrast bacteria and moulds as regards 
(a) nature and structure, (b) conditions favourable , to growth, 
(c) means of preventing growth. 

(4) Explain in detail the relation between (1) cleanliness and 
micro-orsanisms, (2) micro-organisms and food. 

(5) '^ A study of micro-organisms is of great value as the 
foundation of a course of training in housekeeping." 

Discuss this statement fully. 

PART I. KITCHEN ORGANISATION 

Chapter n 
Kitchen Eauipment and Management. 

(1) Describe an ideal kitchen for a small servantless house 
in a town. 

(2) What considerations would you bear in mind in choosing a 
kitchen range ? Examine the kitchen range in your own home 
and write a short report on it, naming its merits and its demerits. 

(3) Explain clearly, as to an inexperienced maid, the purpose, 
construction and management of the flues and dampers con- 
nected with the boiler and oven of a coal range. On which 
points do you consider special stress should be laid ? 

(4) Contrast the construction, heating and ventilation of a coal 
oven with that of a gas oven, illustrating your answer by diagrams. 

(5) Discuss the merits and demerits of the different pans in 
common use, arranging your answer under suitable heamngs. 

Chapter HI 
The Cleaning of Kitchen Equipment and Utensils. 

(1) Describe the plan followed in all forms of cleaning, irre- 
spective of the nature of the thing to be cleaned. Give examples 
from any kind of domestic work you have done. 

(2) Classify according to their actions the agents commonly 
used to remove grease from kitchen equipment and utensils. 
Write brief notes on the use of each. 

(3) By what means would you remove grease from (a) steel 
fire-irons, (6) tin-lined saucepan, (c) aluminium frying pan, (d) 
hot plate of a coal range, (e) cake tins, (/J wooden roUing-pins ? 
Justify your choice of cleaning agents in each case and suggest 
alternatives whenever possible. 
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(4) Discuss the use of acids and substances containing acids 
as cleaning agents. Why should special care be taken m pre- 
paring a brass or copper preserving pan for use ? 

(5) Give full instructions for the disposal of kitchen refuse 
and explain the importance of its right treatment. 
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Chapter IV 
The Baying of Foods. 

(1) Discuss the statement " The bupng of food , . . if indiffer- 
ently done, involves much waste, not only of money but also of 
time and labour." 

(2) Describe the general plan followed in the division into 
joints of the different animals used as food. Which parts, 
generally speaking, provide (a) the most tender, juicy meat, 
(6) the most lean and close meat, (c) the most sinewy meat ? 
Give the average cost of the meat included in each group. 

(3) Show by a diagram how a calf is usually cut up. Suggest 
methods of cooking each portion, having in mind the arrangement 
of meab for a small family. 

(4) Explain in iwrds from which part of an ox the following 
are cut; (a) aitchbone, (&) sirloin, (c) silverside, {d) fillet, (a) 
gravy-beef. What is the average price per pound and for what 
purposes is each used ? 

(5) By what signs would you judge the quaUty and good con- 
dition of (a) green vegetables, (6) fish, (c) butcher's meat ? 

Chapter V 
The Storage of Foods. 

(1) Make a simple plan to show the construction and arrange- 
ment of any larder with which you are acquainted. Write a 
short critical report on it and, as far as possible, suggest remedies 
for any defects you mention. 

(2) Give general directions for the care and management of 
a larder, arranging your answer under the headings (a) daily, 
(6) weekly treatment. 

(3) Give directions for the keeping in the larder of (a) meat, 
(6) butter, (c) milk, {d) stock, (e) bread. Explain the reasons 
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for the directions you give. Why is it necessary to protect 
food from flies ? 

(4) Discuss the exercise of economy in the administration 
of the kitchen departments of the household. 

Chapter VI 

The Processes of Cooking Foods. 

(1) What do you understand by the terms (a) water vapour, 
(6) condensation of steam, (c) convection currents, {d) simmering ? 

(2) Explain in your own words what you understand by the 
' latent heat ' of steam. Describe fully the process of cooking 
food by means of steam. 

(3) Compare and contrast the processes of boiling and stewing, 
arranging your answer under suitable headings. 

(4) Estimate the usefulness of ' flreless ' cooking to the average 
housewife. What conditions are essential to its success ? De- 
scribe the making of a hay-cooker and suggest substitutes for hay. 

Chapter Vn 
Food-stuffs and Food. 

(1) Classify the food-stuffs which constitute the foods com- 
monly eaten by human beings. Give as many examples as 
possiole of foods in which each food-stuff may be found. 

(2) For what reasons do human beings require food ? Explain 
briefly how and why the food necessary to the existence of 
human beings differs from that needed by plants. 

(3) Say, as far as you can, what food-stuffs are found in the 
ingredients required for the following dishes : 

(1) Oatmeal Porridge and Milk. (For Recipe see p. 116.) 

(2) Fried Eggs and Bacon. (For Recipe see p. 54.) 

(3) Lentil Soup. (For Recipe see p. 100.) 

(4) Haricot of Mutton. (For Recipe see p. 76.) 

(5) Fried Potatoes. (For Recipe see p. 233.) 

(6) Apple Charlotte. (For Recipe see p. 146.) 

Chapter Vm 

The Cooking of Proteid Foods : Eggs. 

(1) Say what you know of the nature and properties of egg- 
albumen. Show in detail how the methods of (1) poaching 
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®ggs> (^) making ' boiled ' egg custards, are based od these pro- 
perties. 

(2) What do you consider to be the food-value of eggs ? 
Suggest ways of cooking eggs (a) as substitutes for meat or fish, 
(6) for a convalescent. 

(3) Describe briefly the preparation and cooking of the different 
forms of plain custards, explaining clearly the mistakes an in- 
experienced cook would be likely to make. 

(4) What do you understand by the term ' cabinet ' custard- 
pudding ? Give two original recipes for puddings of this type, 
one suitable for children, the other for a dinner sweet. Give 
clear directions for preparing and cooking either one or the other. 

(5) Discuss the use and treatment of eggs in cookery. 

Practical Tests 

(1) Prepare eggs in four different ways showing as wide a 
variety of method and purpose as possible. 

(2) Make (a) ' boiled ' custard, (b) a plain custard to be turned 
out, (c) a ' cabinet ' custard-pudding. Use 1 egg for each dish. 

(3) Show how eggs may be prepared, (a) as a breakfast dish, 
(b) as a sweet dish, (c) as a luncheon or supper dish, (d) as a dish 
for a convalescent. Cook sufficient for one person in each case. 

(4) Show 4 different ways (other than boiling) of preparing 
eggs for breakfast. Use 1 egg for each dish. 

Chapter IX 

The Ckx>king of Proteid Foods : Meat. 

(1) Say what you know of (a) the nature of meat, (b) the 
properties of its proteids. Show by reference to any practical 
work you have done the bearing of the information you give 
on the cooking of meat. 

(2) Discuss in general terms the value of home-made meat 
extracts in (a) serious illness, {b) convalescence. Give directions 
for making beef-tea, explaining clearly the purpose of each step. 

(3) Compare and contrast the processes of baking and boiUng 
meat, arranging your answer under suitable headings. 

(4) Discuss the stewing of meat. What are the features which 
make this method of cooking particularly good for meat of in- 
different quahty and what conditions do you consider essential 
to its success ? 
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(5) (a) Indicate in general terms the nature of the cuts of meat 
suitable for cooking by the different methods. Give examples. 

(b) What time is allowed for cooking joints of meat by 
each of the usual methods and what conditions regulate these 
times ? 

Pnu^oal Tests 

(1) Cook the two pieces of meat provided so as to show (a) 
how to extract (6) how to retain as much nutriment as possible. 

(2) One pound of the upper part of leg of mutton (or rump 
steak) is provided. Cook part of it as a luncheon dish and 
prepare the remainder for an invalid. 

(3) One and a half pounds of fillet of veal (or rump steak) 
is provided. Make two luncheon dishes from it. 

Chapter X 

The Cooking of Proteid Foods : Fish. 

(1) Classify the different kinds of fish. Name the different 
ways in which fish can be cooked and the kind and cuts of fish 
for which each is suitable. 

(2) (a) Estimate briefly the relative food values of fish and 
meat. 

(b) Show by reference to any experimental work you have 
done that the principles underlying the cooking of fish and meat 
are essentially the same. 

(3) Compare and contrast the boiling of fish and meat (unsalted) 
accounting fully for any differences you mention. 

(4) Discuss the preparation of stews of fish and meat respec- 
tively, showing wherein the processes (a) resemble, (6) differ, from 
each other. 

(5) Compare the processes of steaming and baking fish having 
regard to (a) economy of material, (6) digestibiUty, (c) palatable- 
ness, (d) attractiveness of appearance. 

Practical Tests 

(1) (a) A plaice (or a lemon sole) is provided. Prepare it in 
such a way as to make the most of all the nutriment it contains. 

(b) Cook the finnan haddock provided. 

(2) Tliree fillets or cutlets of fish are provided. Cook them by 
three different methods, showing as wide a variety as possible. 
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(3) Two cutlets of cod or haict sre jenmAaL CoA l^iem by 
whatever method you think best, liie £zBt iar mol ixralid, the 
second for a person with a ca^xcicioiis appetxtnt. 

(4) (a) Bake 2 fillets of fish, akkammg bow ctirffiag may b^ 
introduced. 

(b) BcH the piece of fish proxided aaid wave with sauce. 

Ghapter ZI 

The Gookmg of Albuminoids : Booei, Oiiifle, etc. 

(1) Define " stock " in your own words ; give brief directions 
for making stock from knuckle of veal, expliuning as far as you 
can the action of the process on each of the principal constituents 
of the stock. 

(2) How does the nature of the materials which form the basis 
of stock regulate the cooking ? What other ingredients are {a) 
essential, (6) not essential, but desirable ? What undesirable 
materials are sometimes utilised in stock-making ? 

(3) Discuss the use of the stock-pot from the point of view of 
economy. 

(4) Explain why the free meals provided for poor people In 
times of distress so often consist of soup and bread. Dprn^rWu' 
briefly the different types of soup and say which yoii wmiM 
recommend for soup-kitchens. Give your reasonfl. 

(5) What is gelatin and what are its propertiwft? f)^rt^^ilf^ 
the forms in which it is eaten and estimate its tntHl-^tihl^ 

Practical Teste 

(1) Make two kinds of soup, one with ari/l ffff^ mihfM «^f'/' t 

(2) Prepare two soups to show ()) ihtt tt^t. /^f /^^/^wi^l/f^ Hti 
the foundation of a puree soup; (2f \)§^, j/ff-f/tftH^i^fh *tt h ^;fji't ni 
' thickened ' soup. 

(3) Make two dishes to iDustraV; t^#*, tt^i^ '/f ^^U^tft*- 

(4) Prepare two dishes witli ik^a^-j//^ '///-*■ tt^o^tfhi* im >' ^ >\' 
valescent, the other for a ditti>«r gw^^'-* 



%n 

The Cockav of CaiMbf#»le ff^^l^ : ^'Amk 

■ (1) What are ose^g i^ua h *//Mrtt^ ^^m^t/jt/ Innt^r i M • 
have yoQ folflied tkiese d^nm th </y>^/^ 0/ /^^, ^/ l///;///'"r' 
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(3) macaroni, (4) tapioca ? Account for any difEerence in trea 
ment. 

(2) Say what you know of the food-stu£E starch, its natui 
and properties, the foods in which it is found and the change 
which it must undergo to prepare it for eating. 

(3) What is meant by the dextrinisation " of starch ? Illu 
trate your explanation by reference to your practical work. 

(4) Discuss the making of sauces of which starch forms a pai 

Practical Tests 

(1) Prepare four different cereals as food for convalescents. 

(2) Illustrate the preparation of starchy foods by makii 
from three different cereals (1) a pudding or sweet, (2) a savour 
(3) a sauce. 

(3) Show the cooking of cereals by making dishes from ( 
cornflour, (b) tapioca, (c) rice. Show in one of the dishes ho 
eggs may be cooked in combination with starchy foods. 

(4) (a) Prepare two beverages from cereals. 

(b) Prepare white foundation sauce by two methodf 
garnish one sauce for serving with fish and the other for servii 
with meat. 

Chapter xm 

The Cooking of Carbohydrate Foods : Vegetables. 

(1) Classify the different vegetables usually eaten and indica 
the food- value of each class. 

(2) What special difficulties does the cooking of green vegetabL 
present ? Describe and account for the measures usually tak( 
to cope with these difficulties. 

(3) In what way does the treatment of roots and tubers difft 
from that of green vegetables ? What are the points to aim i 
in each case ? 

(4) Discuss fully the cooking of potatoes. 

(5) Estimate the value of legumes in a diet, and descril 
briefly any methods of cooking them you have practised. 

Practical Tests 

(1) (a) Cook potatoes in three different ways, choosing thoj 
methods which involve least loss of substance. 
(b) Cook a green vegetable. 
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^ (2) Three vegetables, one of each class are provided. Prepare 
^em by the method you think best, showing as wide a variety 

Kiof treatment as possible. 

K. (3) (a) Cook new potatoes and green peas. (6) Prepare mint 
sauce. 

L (4) Prepare (a) a cauliflower, (h) some tomatoes, as vegetable 
entrees or savouries. 

^ Chapter XIV 

The Gooking of Carbohydrate Foods : Fruits. 

(1) Contrast nuts and sugary fruits with regard to constituents, 

nutritive value and digestibihty. 
^ (2) What changes does cooking cause in sugary fruits ? De- 
■i scribe the method of stewing fre^ fruits and say how it diflers 

from that employed for dried fruits. 

Practical Tests 

(1) Cook apples in three different ways, (1) as a dinner sweet, 
(2) as a dish for a nursery dinner, (3) in the form of a sauce. 
I- (2) Three kinds of fruit are provided. Stew two of them and 
t make a fruit sauce of the third. 

(3) Prepare three fruit dishes suitable for a simple vegetarian 
luncheon. 

Chapter XV 

TbB Cooking of Fats : The Preparation of F^ts for Use in Frying 
■^ and the Fnring of Foods. 

(1) Describe shortly the method of preparing the different 
4 kindjs of fats for use as mediums for frying foods. What are 
^ the merits and demerits of each kind ? 

(2) Give full directions for the clarifying of raw beef or mutton 
^ fat, explaining carefully the changes the fat undergoes at each 
^ stage of the process. 

(3) What changes take place in clarifled fat when it is heated 
i and what practical bearing have these changes on the frying of 
i foods ? How do you account for the fact that fried foods so 
! often look greasy and unattractive ? 

(4) How are foods prepared for frying and why do most foods 
need such preparation ? What foods do not need this preparation ? 

(5) Give instructions for two methods of frying foods, showing in 
; what respects they are (a) similar, (h) dissimilar. Which method 

would you yourself advise for general use and on what grounds ? 
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Practical Tests 

(1) Cook mutton cutlets to show two methods of prepa 
and two methods of frying meat. Serve two vegetables i 
the meat. 

(2) (a) aarify 1 lb. raw fat. 

(h) Fry (1) a plaice or lemon sole and (2) a whiting to s 
two methods of preparing and two methods of frying fish. 

(3) (a) Clarify dripping by two methods. 

(h) Fry mutton chops and serve with gravy ; fry 
potatoes. Two methods of frying should be shown. 

(4) Cook dishes of (1) beefsteak and onions (2) liver and b« 
to show two methods of preparing meat for frying. 

Chapter XVI 

The Cooking of Fats : The Use of Fats as Shortening. 

(1) Name the ingredients used in pastry-making and s 
the proportions required for the different kinds of past 
Give general directions for pastry-making. 

(2) Describe the making of an inexpensive short crust 
explain how it differs from suet crust. For what purpose 
each used ? 

(3) Give an origitial recipe for a suet pudding in which 
suet is distributed throughout the pudding. Group the ingr 
ents according to their functions and give directions for prepa 
and cooking the pudding. 

(4) By what methods can suet puddings be cooked ? Criti 
each method and give directions for cooking puddings by 
of them. 

Practical Tests 

(1) Make two dishes to show the making of short past 
(a) with butter or dripping, (b) with suet. 

(2) Make one sweet and one savoury dish to show the mal 
and cooking of (a) short crust, (h) flaky crust. 

(3) (a) Prepare a dish to show the making of short crust. 
(h) Make a suet pudding to use up breadcrusts. 

(4) Make two suet puddings, one with and one without i 
crust ; show two methods of cooking the puddings. 
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The Aentkmof Itac^: (1) 

(1) BiBCUBB fuHj the past hkmAaau^ of sods plajs in tiie 
aeration of doog^ ; iDnstcste toot aikfw«r bv icicxcnoe to yoiu 
practical wcndc 

(2) Give a recipe for baJoBf povder and ostmctiaiis for its 
keeping and use. On -whMt does its soexsem mm a means <d a^rataon 
depend ? 

(3) Suggest snbstitiites ior baJdiie pcrvder and ^ve dii^xrtions 
for their use. Wbat eiMe!dj i§ lh^ e&xt iA baidn^ ponder c^ 
substitates for baking povdes* on cake and pudding mixtures f 

(4) Give origimal raeapee for (1) small cakes (2) 9M»e& Give 
general inBtroctitms for yrepxnn^ stKmes and fc? two methc»d$ 
of cooking tbem. 



(1) Make (a) small eakes (h) scoim^ to show the use of baking 
powder and substatotee for baking powder Te^>ectjvelj. 

(2) Make two kindrf of rnxoMss and show two methods of cooking; 
them. 

(3) Make (a) an ineiq>ensaTe plain cake, (h) afternoon tea 9c<^n<^ 

(4) Make {a) a grng«bread cuke, (h) bnns to show two nK-Tht>i> 
of aerating dooj^is. 

Gbapter XVUi 

Hie Aeatioa of Doaglig : (2) Teast 

(1) Entunerate the conditicois necessary for the growth of y^Ast. 
Show in detail how these conditions are provided when yeast is 
nsed to aerate doughs. 

(2) Give a brief account of the processes of bread-making, 
explaining clearly the purpose of each. 

(3) Give full instructions for the baking of bread and de^scnbe 
the changes the dough undergoes in the process. 

(4) Explain exa/diy how yeast brings about the aeration of 
doughs, comparing and contrasting its action with that of baking 
powder. 

(5) Explain the relation between temperature and the gTv^wth 
of yeast. IDustrate your answer by reference to some iisnal 
defects in bread. 
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Practical Tests 

Practical tests involving the use of yeast will be found among 
the general tests given at the end of the questions on 
Chapter XXI. 

Chapter XIX 

The Aeration of Doughs : (8) The Mechanical Inelusion of Air. 

(1) Discuss the use of air in 'raising' doughs. Compare and 
contrast its use with that of baking powder. 

(2) What is the distinction between 'pound ' cakes and ' plain' 
cakes ? Give a typical recipe for a cake of each kind and show 
how the proportion the ingredients bear to one another influences 
the method of making and baking the cake. 

(3) Give exact directions for the making of the different types 
of batter and describe the purposes for which each is used. 

(4) Discuss fully the aeration of doughs, comparing and con- 
trasting the different methods. 

Practical Tests 

(1) Make two kinds of small cakes which depend wholly or 
mainly on the inclusion of air for their aeration. 

(2) Make cakes of two types to show the use of air as a * raising ' 
agent. 

(3) Prepare two dishes to show two methods of making and 
two methods of cooking batters. 



Chapter XX 

The Utilisation of Cooked Foods. 

(1) Discuss the re-heating of foods from the point of view of 
economy, using the word in its widest sense. 

(2) Indicate briefly the different forms in which cold meat 
may be re-heated. How do you determine which form is best 
for a given piece of meat ? 

(3) Give some account of the making of rechauffes of meat 
and fish, indicating the conditions which you consider essential 
to their success. 

(4) Describe any practical work you have done in connection 
with the re-heating of vegetables. 
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Piaetical Teiti 

(1) Use up the cold meat provided in two different ways, 
TO ^Inng one dish to be eaten hot and one to be eaten hot or odd. 

(2) Prepare three diahes from cold fish, making one rechauffe 
suitable for breakfast and two for luncheon. 

(3) Use up the cooked meat, fish and potatoes provided to 
make a meal for one person. Show as wide a variety of method 
as possible. 

(4) Use up cold potatoes in three ways. (Credit will be given 
for variety of method). 

(5) Prepare three rechauffes from the cooked potatoes, cauli- 
flower ana haricot beans provided. 

Chapter XXI 
Sninmaty and CriticisnL 

Section Z. 

(1) Discuss cooking as it affects the digestibihty of foods. 

(2) In what ways is cooking a source (a) of loss (b) of gain to 
foods ? 

(3) Discuss the preparation of food for invalids. 

Section II. 

(4) Classify the different cookery processes and indicate in 
general terms the nature of the foods for which each is suitable. 

(5) Compare and contrast water and fat as mediums for cooking 
foods. 

(6) Discuss the possibilities of frying and stewing from the 
point of view of working-class housewives. What means can 
you suggest of simplifying cooking for them ? 

(7) What use is made of steam as a means of cooking foods ? 
For what purposes do you consider it is peculiarly suited ? 

(8) Contrast stewing and griUing with special reference to 
economy of time, fuel and food materials. 

Section III. The Arrangement of Mentis. 

(9) Draw up a list of meals for three days for people who are 
camping out. What cooking equipment would you advise ? 

(10) Suggest meals for four days for a delicate child, ten years 
of age, who dislikes fat in any shape or form and who is ordered 
to eat a good quantity of it. 
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(11) Give a menu for a choice but not unduly expensive dinner 
of four courses suitable for the present month. Give the approxi- 
mate cost. 

(12) Arrange breakfasts for one week for a girl's boarding school. 

(13) Draw up menus for a week's dinners in which meat and 
fish are used sparingly. 

(14) Plan a fairly substantial hot evening meal for three 
travellers, the exact time of whose arrival is uncertain. Describe 
the measures you would take to have it ready to serve at very 
short notice and in as good condition as possible. 

General Practical Tests 

(1) Cook a meal consisting of (1) fish, (2) a vegetable entree 
or savoury, (3) a sweet dish, to show the possibilities of baking 
as a method of cooking. 

(2) Prepare a simple but attractive luncheon for a convalescent. 

(3) (a) Cook three cutlets of fish by three different methods. 
(b) Prepare a vegetable entree or savoury. 

(4) Prepare a vegetarian lunch of two courses for two people 
for the summer (or winter) months. Eggs may be used, if desired. 

(5) Cook a breakfast for two people suitable for a cold winter 
(or a hot summer) morning. 

(6) Three fillets of fish are provided, (a) Show three ways of 
cooking them, then (6) prepare a rechauffe from them. 

(7) Prepare scones, small cakes, etc. to show three ways in 
which doughs can be aerated. 

(8) Cook 3 dishes containing eggs to show respectively their 
power of (1) binding together different ingredients, (2) holding 
air when beaten, (3) thickening a liquid or semi -liquid substance. 
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Acids, as cleaning agents, 21. 
Air, stagnant, effect of, on food, 5. 
Albuminoids, 49, 92, 108 ; properties 
of, 93; effects of cooking on, 237. 
Alkali cleaning agents, 18, 19-20. 
Almonds, blanching of, 207. 
Aluminium utensils, 17 ; cleaning 
of, 24 ; must not be cleaned in 
soda water, 20. 
American baked beans, 137. 
Ammonia, as cleaning agent, 20. 
Anchovy Eggs, 63. 

Sauce, 125. 
Apple Charlotte, 146. 

Dumplings, baked, 170. 

Fritters, 217. 

Meringue tart, 170. 

Rings, stewed, 144. 

Sauce, 147. 
Apples, Baked, 145. 

' Buttered,* 145. 

' Crusted,' 145. 

Stewed, 144. 
Apricots, stewed, 144. 
Arrowroot, 110, 112; cup of, 118. 
Artichoke soup, 100. 
Artichokes and sprouts, 138. 

Jerusalem, 131, 132, 133. 
Austrian flour, 109. 

Baccm, 34, 238 ; frying of, 155. 
Rolls, 75. 

Bacteria, 1, 2 ; action of, 1, 2 ; 
effect of, on food, 5 ; growth 
of, 2 ; conditions favourinflr 
growth of, 3, 4, 24 ; nature ofy 
2-3, 5 ; prevention of growth of, 
6-7; temperature changes affect 
growth Of, 4. 

Baked meat, 70, 235 ; tests for cook- 
ing, 71. 

Bakewell padding, 212. 

Baking, 39, 40 ; merits of, 239-40. 

Baking powder : experiments with, 
181 ; preparation and use of, 
186; proportions for use, 187 
and nn. ; recipes for, 186. 

BAoana fritters, 217. 

Barley, 109, 110. 

Barley water, 117. 

Bmth Bang, 192. 



Batter and fruit pudding, baked, 215. 

Batters, 213 e< aeq, ; as casings for 

frying, 153; frying of, 166, 

217 n. ; mixing of, 214.6, 216 ; 

recipes for, 214. 

Beans, baked, 137; boiled, 136; 

French, 129 ; kidney, 129. 
Beef, baked, 70 ; boiled, 69. 
Joints of, 31 ; methods of cook- 
ing, 32 ; price per pound, 32 ; 
signs of good quality in, 30; 
weight of outs, 31. 
Rolls, 78. 
Beefsteak and onions, 167-8. 
Pie, 172. 

Pudding, suet crust for, 178-9; 
time required for cooking, 179. 
Beef tea, 66, 238. 
Beetroots, 131, 133. 
Beetroots and potatoes, 138. 
Bi«K;uit8, oatmeal, 196. 
Blacklead, as cleaning agent, 21. 
Boiled meat, 68-9 ; t«rts for cooking, 

71. 
Boiling, 39, 45, 341-3 ; fast, does not 
give increased heat, 42 ; fuel 
economy in, 42; merits and 
demerits of, 241-3. 
Bones, storage of, 38. 
Bottling, 4. 
Braising, 39 n. 

Brass utensils, 16-17 ; cleaning of, 24. 
Bread, Brown, 204. 
Coburg loaf, 203; Cottage loaf, 

203 ; Tin loaf, 203. 
Currant, 204, 206. 
' Household,' white, 199. 
Sultana, 2(4, 205. 
Bread, growth of mould on, 
causes of sourness in, 201-2 
and n. ; stor of, 37. 
Bread makfeg, 1 J 8^ 

Processes of — " : knead- 

ing, 200, ... , 199- 

200. 201 ~ - mo, 202; 

pTOvti and 

n • 
V 
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Bread pan, 37. 
Bread pudding, 182. 

And butter pudding, 60. 
Bread sauce, 160. 
Brickdust, as cleaning agent, 21. 
Broilers, cleaning of, 24. 
Broiling, 39-40. 
Brown flour, 109. 
Brown sauce, 125. 
Brussels sprouts, 129. 

And Artichokes, 138. 
Bulbs, boiling of, 132. 
Buns: Baking, heat of oven for, 188 ; 
ingredients for, 188; making of, 
187-9. 

Bath, 192. Lemon, 190. 

Raspberry, 190. Rock, 192. 
Butter, 148, 149; as medium for 

frying, 149 ; storage of, 37. 
Butter icing, 211. 

Cabbage, 129. 

Soup, 199. 
Cabinet custard puddings, 69, 60. 
Cabinet pudding, 60. 
Cake pudding, 60. 

Mixtures, 212. 
Cake-tins, cleansing of, 25. 
Cake, Cakes — 

Cherry, 208. Chocolate, 210. 

£jccles 71 

Fairy, 210. Fruit, plain, 192. 

Genoa, 210. Ginger, 195, 208. 

Heidelberg, 210. 

Large, 194. 

Madeira, 208. 

Pineapple, 208. 

Plain, 187-9 ; ingredients for, 
188 ; oven, heat of, for, 188. 

Potato, 194. Pound, 206 et seq. 

Queen, 207-10. 

Raspberry, 213. Rice, 210. 

Rich, 208. Rock, 194. 

Sandwich, 212, 213. 

Seed, 192, 208. 

Small, 194. 

Sponge, 60, 206, 212, 213. 

Sultana, 192, 208. 

Strawberry, 213. 
Calf's foot jelly, 93, 105. 
Caper sauce, 125. 

Carbohydrate foods : cereals, 108 
et seq. ; vegetables, 126 e^ seq. ; 
fruits, 142 et seq. ; eftecta oi 
cooking on, 237. 



Carbohydrates, 49. 

Carbon diozide, in aeration of 

doughs, 182-5. 
Carolina rice, 110. 
Carrot soup, 100. 
Carrots, old, 133. 
Casings, for frying, 153-4. 
Cauliflower, 130; au gratin, 13S, 

233, r^hauff^, 233. 
Cellulose, 49. 
Cereals, cooking of, 108 et seq,; 

preliminary moistening, 112. 
Cheese cauUflower, 138. 
Cherry Cake, 208. 
Chestnut Pur6e, 147. 

Soup, 102. 
Chicken, fricassee of, 76. 

Mould, 228. 
Chlorophyll, 48 ; absent from micro- 
organisms, 1. 
Chocolate Cake, 210. 

Mould, 114. 
Chops, frying of, 155. 
Cleaning agents, 18-22 ; classifica- 
tion of, 18-19 ; nature, action 
and use of, 19 e^ seq. ; mechani- 
cal agents, 19-21. 
Cleaning, principles of, 22. 
Cleanhness, 18 ; theory and practice 

of cleaning, 18. 
Coal Range, 9, 10 ist seq. ; construc- 
tion of, 10 ; types of, 10. 
Cinder sifter, 10. 
Cleaning of, 10-13. 
Dampers, 11-12. 
Fire, closed, uses of, 10 ; open, 

uses of, 11. 
Firebox, 10. 
Flues, 11, 13. 
Fuel economy, 10, 13. 
Ovens, 12-13 ; heating of, 13. 
Coal and gas for cooking, compared, 

9. 
Cocoanut and oranges, 147. 
Cocoanut cones, 62. 
Cod, 34, 81, 84 ; time required for 
cooking, 83. 
Baked, 90. Stuffed, 88-9. 
Steaks, 161. Baked stuffed, 90-1. 
Cold meat dishes, 222 et seq. 
Cold storage of food, 7. 
Cooked foods, utiUsation of, 217. 
Cookery processes, classification of. 
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CcM^dng: effect of, on the digesti- 
bility of foodsy 235 et seq. ; cm 
the compontion of foods, 238; 
OD the wfaoIesomeiiesB ci foods, 
238. 

Cooking in doable pens, 42L 

Cooking ranges snd stores, 9 ei seq. 

Copper nteofllB, 16-17; eleaning 
of, 24. 

ComSiaai, 110, 111 ; experiments 
with. 111 ; cookhig <rf, 112. 

Comflour mould, 114. 

Comish pas tics i, 173w 

Croquettes, 228; deep firying for, 
156; best (tffkt for, 156. 

Croquettes, fish, 231. 

CroAtons, preparation of, 102. 

Currant Jfoead, 204, 205. 
Scones, 190. 

Cmrrants, stewed, 143. 

Carry of cold meat, 222. 

Castard paddings, 59. 

Costards, 56-8, 118. 

Catkts, frying of, 155. 

Date padding, 182. 

I>ecay in foods, prevention of, 37, 
238-9. 

Decomposition products in foods, 5. 

Dextrin, 122. 

Digestibility of food : effect of cook- 
ing on, 235 tt aeq. 

Dinner rolls, 204, 205. 

Doable pan cooking, 45. 

Doashs, aeration of, 182, 236 ; by 
oaking powder and its constitu- 
ents, 182-6 ; by mechanical in- 
clusion of air, 206 ; by yeast, 6, 
96. 

Dried fish, 84-5. 

Dripping, 150, 163 ; clarification 
of, 150-1. 

Dumplings, 69. 
Savoury, 78, 79. 

Dust-bins, 27 ; cleansing of, 27. 

Earthenware utensils, 17. 
Eccles cake sandwich, 169. 
Eccles cakes, 171. 
Egg, Eggs- 
Albumen of, 50, 51 ; experiments 

with, 50, 51. 
Anchovy, 53. 

Beaten, 52, 55-6, 206; effect 
of he&ting, 51, 236. 
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Boiled, hard* 52 ; sofi, 5a 

Battered, 55. 

Coating for frying, 153, 154. 

Cooking, methods of, 52. 

Cress, 53. 

Doa^ aerated by, 206. 

Fried, 156; with bacon or ham» 
54-5. 

Patties, 174. 

Poached, 54. 

Sardine, 53. 

Sauce, 125. 

Savoury, 53-4. 

Scrambled, 55. 

Soup, in, 103. 

Steamed in moulds, 53-4. 

Stuffed, 53. 

Yolk of, 50, 206; white of, 50, 206. 
Egg-beaters, cleaning of, 24. 
Electricity, for cookms, 9. 
Enamel utensils, 17; cleaning of, 24. 
Entries, Vegetable, 137-41. 

Fairy cakes, 210. 
Fats, 49. 
Butter, 149. 
Clarifying of, 149-51. 
Classification of animal, 148-9 ; 

vegetable, 149. 
Cooking effect of, 237. 
Digestibility of, 238. 
Dripping, 150-1. 

Frying, 149 e< seq. ; preparation 
of fats for, 149 ; heating of fats 
for, 151-2 ; importance of 
using, at the right heat, 152 ; 
straining after use, 152-3, 217 n. 
Lard, 151. 
Margarine, 149, 151. 
Oil, 151. 
Raw, 149. 

Shortening, as, 162, 163. 
Fermentation, 2, 6. 
Fig pudding, 182. 
Figs, stewed, 144. 
Fireless cooking, 46-7. 
Fish- 
Albumen, 82 and n. 
Baked, 88-92 ; how to serve, 91-2. 
BoUed, 83, 86, 242 ; how to serve, 

86,242. 
Buying of, 34. 
Cakes. 232. 
Chan »«^ •- 
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Fish- 
Cooking: methods of, 83, 86, 242; 

preparation for, 81 ; principles 

in, 82 ; requires less than meat, 

81 ; tests for, 86; time required 

for, 83, 87. 
Croquettes, 231. 
Cutlets, 45, 87. 
Dried, 84-6. 
Fillets: baked, 91 andn; steamed, 

45 ; stewed, 84-5. 
Freshness of, how to test, 34. 
Fricassee of, 229. 
Fried, 153-6 passim, 160, 161 ; in 

batter, 217. 
Kedgeree, 230. 
Patties, 231. 
Pie, 230 

Proteids, properties of, 82. 
Pudding, 232. 
R6chauff6s of, 229. 
Rissoles, 231. 

Sauces for, 84, 86, 123, 126. 
Scalloped, 230. 
Smoked, 84. 
Soup, 104. 
Steaming of, 86 ; advantages over 

boiling, 86. 
Stewed, 87, 243 ; how to serve, 87; 

recipes for, 84-6 ; time required 

for, 87. 
Stock, 81, 84, 97. 
Storage of, 37. 
Structure of, 81. 
Stuffed, recipes for, 88-91, 92. 
Flaky crust, 162, 163. 

Pastry, 165-6; baking of, 166; 

ingredients for, 168. 
Flavouring of foods, the, 235, 242-3. 
Flies, 27 ; preventive measures 

against, 36. 
Flour : different kinds of, 109, 163; 

self-raising, 187. 
Mustiness in, 4. 
Paste, for frying, 153, 154. 
Food, Foods : buying of, 28. 

Cooking, effects of, on, 235 et seq. 
Digestibility of, effect of cooking 

on, 235 et seq. 
Preservation of, by bottling, 4 ; 

by cooking, 7. 
Prevention of decay in, 37. 
Storage of, 35. 
Foodstuffs : analysis of, 4^ •, c\a.aa.- 
^cation of, 48 ; propeiUea oi,50. 



Fricassee, of Chicken, 76 ; of Fish, 

229. 
Fried foods, unsuited to weak diges- 
tions, 238, 240. 
Fritters, Fruit, 217. 

Frying of, 166, 166. 
Fruit cakes, 192. 

Pudding, 146 ; suet crust for, 
178-9 ; time required for cook- 
ing, 179. 
Sandwiches, 169. 
Sauces, 147-8. 
Tarts, 169. 
Fruit dishes, miscellaneous : 
Apple Charlotte, 146. 
Chestnut Pur6e, 147. 
Fruit pudding, 146. 
Oranges and Cocoanut, 147. 
Fruits : acids of, 142 ; character 
and constituents of, 142 ; vola- 
tile essences of, 142. 
Baking, 146. 
Cooking of, 143, 237. 
Fermentation of, how to check, 7. 
Stewing of, 143-6, 243. 
Sugary fruits, 142. 
Frying, 39, 40; merits of, 240; 
(Erections for, 166, 240. 
Fat, heat of, 65 ; heating of, 151- 
2 ; importance of using at the 
right heat, 162 ; preparation 
of, for frying, 149-51 ; straining 
after use, 162-3, 217 n. 
Fish, 153-Q passim, 160-1. 
Meat, 164, 155, 167-60. 
Methods : deep, 40, 155, 156 ; 

shaUow, 40, 155, 166. 
Precautions in, 167. 
Preparation of foods for, 153. 
Protective casings for, 163. 
Frying basket : cleaning of, 24 ; 
directions for use, 157 ; use of, 
inadvisable for batters, 217 n. 
Frying batter, 153, 214, 216. 

Recipes for use of, 217. 
Frying pan, seasoning of, 216. 
Fuel economy, in boiUng, 42. ^ 

Galantines, 67. 

Game, * high,' 5. 

Gammon, 34. 

Gas and coal for cooking compared, 

9. 
0«*'a» vvvviwa, ^Q>w^\»\^vs>fttion of, 16. 
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Gas stoves, 9, 13 et seq. ; cleaning of, 
15 ; economy in use of gas, Id- 
le ; Ughting of, 13-15. 
Grillers, 15. 
Hot plate, 15. 
Pans for, 16. 
Gelatine, 93, 105, 235 ; extraction of, 
93, 94, 242 ; food value of, 108 ; 
properties of, 105. 
Fruit gelatine, 142. 
Kinds of : granulated, 106 ; Isin- 
glass, 106; leaf, 105; packet, 105. 
Pectin, or fruit gelatine, 142. 
Genoa cake, 210. 
Ginger cakes, 195, 208 ; ingredients 

for 195. 
Gluten,'49, 108, 186. 
Golden pudding, 180. 
Gooseberries, stewed, 144. 
Gooseberry sauce, 147. 
Gravy, 71, 78 ; how to make, 71 ; 

prevention of decay in, 37. 
Grease removers, 18, 19-20. 
Green plants, 48. 
Grillers, cleaning of, 24. 
Grilling, 39, 40, 67, 70 ; merits and 

demerits of, 239. 
Groats, 109. 
Gruel, oatmeal, 117. 

Haddock, Haddocks, 34. 

Finnan, 84. 

Fresh : baked, 90, 92; stuffed, 88-9. 

Fillets, 161. 
Hake, time required for cooking, 83. 

Baked, 90, 92. 

Steaks, baked stuffed, 90-1. 
Halibut, 81, 88 ; time requireu for 
cooking, 83. 

Steaks or cutlets, 161 
Ham, 34 ; boiled, 69. 
Ham toast, 55. 
Haricot Beans, 234. 

Baked American, 137. 

Boiled, 136. 

Soup, 102. 
Haricot mutton, 76. 
Hash, beef, 222 ; fowl, 222 ; lamb, 

222 ; mutton, 222 ; veal, 222. 
Hay box cooking, 46-7. 
Heidelberg cake, 210. 
Heat for cooking, 39, 40. 
Herrings, 34, 81 ; fresh, 86-7. 
Horse-radish sauce, 137. 
Hot Fot, 74. 



Household flour, 109. 

Hot water, as cleaning agent, 19. 

Hot water stoves, 10. 

Icing : butter, 211 ; sugar, 211. 
Indian com (maize), 110, 111. 
Inorganic foodstuffs, 48, 49. 
Invalid mutton broth, 65. 
Irish stew, 74. 

Iron utensils, 10 ; cleaning of, 24. 
Itahan paste, 109. 

Jam : reboiling of, 97. 

Roly poly pudding, 179. 

Sauce, 148. 

Tarts, 171. 
Jellied meat moulds, 228. 
Jelly, making of, 105, 106. 

Lemon Cream, 106-7. 

Orange, 106. 

Pineapple sponge, 107. 

Prune mould, 107. 
Kedgeree, 230. 

Kitchen : furnishing, 8 ; lighting, 
8 ; situation, 8 ; ventilation, 
8 ; windows, 8. 

Larder, 8. 

Scullery, 8. 
Kitchen refuse, 27. 
Elnives, cleaning of, 25. 

Lamb : boiled, 70. 
Joints of, 30 ; average weight of, 
30 ; signs of good quality in, 30. 
Stew, 74. 
Lancashire roly poly pudding, 179. 
Lard, as medium for frying, 15. 
Larder, 8, 35 ; essential conditions 
for, 35 ; cleaning of, 36 ; daily 
inspection of, 38 ; keeping food 
in, 6, 36 ; window of, 36. 
Legumes, 127 ; cooking of, 128, 136 
et seq. ; food value of, 127, 236. 
Lemon cheese, 56 ; tarts, 172. 
Cream jelly, 106-7. 
Mould, 118. 
Pudding, 60, 180. 
Sauce, 148. 
Lentils, 136 ; boiled, 137. 

Soup, 100. 
Light, effect of, on bacteria, 5. 
Liver and bacon, fried, 159. 

Macaroni, 109 * boiled, 116 ; cookc- 
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Macaroni cheese, 116. 
Macaroni and tomato, 116. 
Mackerel, 34, 81 ; cookery, 83. 

Baked stuffed, 90-1. 
Made meat dishes, 67. 
Madeira cake, 208. 
Madeleine puddings, 212. 
Maitre d'H6tel Butter, 71, 84. 
Maize, 110, 111. 
Margarine, 149 ; as medium for 

frying, 161. 
Marmalade pudding, 180. 
Mashed potatoes, fried, 233. 
Meat — 

Albumen, 63. 

Baked, 70, 71. 

Boiled, 69, 71, 242. 

Buying of, 28, 29 ; signs of good 

quaUty in, 28. 
Characteristics of, 63. 
Cold : recipes for, 219-228. 
Cookery of, 66 et aeq. ; considera- 
tions in, 66 ; principle in- 
volved in, 67, 72. 
Processes of, 66, 66 ; baking, 67, 
70 ; boiling, 68, 242 ; frying, 
67; grilling, 67, 70; r6chauff6s, 
219 ; roasting, 67 ; steaming, 
68, 242; stewing, 66, 73-80, 
243. 
Time required for joints, 72. 
Extracts, 66-6 ; food value of, 

65-6 ; reheating of, 66. 
Freshness of, test for, 37-8. 
Hanging of, 28. 

Joints : comparison of economy 
in, 29 ; time required for cook- 
ing, 72. 
' Juices ' of, 63. 
Minced, recipes for, 224-228. 
Myosin, 64. 

Preservation of, 37, 38. 
Proteids, properties of, 63. 
Storage of, 37, 38. 
Meat, Rechauffes of, 219-228; mak- 
ing of, 221. 
Fried in batter, 224. 
Fritters, 224. 
Macaroni and, 227. 
Patties, 67, 226. 
Rice rolls and, 227. 
Roils, 226. 
Mechanical agents for cleaning 
purposes, 19, 21. 
Melted butter sauce, 123, 124. 



Meringue, 61, 62, 63 ; mixture, 62. 
Metal polishes, 21. 
Metals, cleaning of, 21, 22. 
Methylated spirit, as cleaning agent, 

20. 
Micro-organisms, 1 et aeq. ; nature 

of, 1, 2 ; conditions of growth 

of, 3-6 ; prevention of growth 

of, 6 ; results of the growth of, 

in foods, 6-6. 
Mildew, 3. 
Milk, prevention of decay in, 37; 

storage of, 36. 
Milk rolls, 204, 205. 
Mince pies, 171. 
Minced meat recipes, 224-8. 
Mincing machines, cleansing of, 25. 
Mint sauce, 141. 
Moulds, 1, 2 ; conditions of growth 

of, 3, 4, 5 ; effect of, on food, 6 ; 

nature of, 3; prevention of 

growth of, 7 ; spores of, 3. 
Mildew, 3. 
Muslin food covers, cleansing of, 

36 n. 
Mustard sauce, 125. 
Mutton, baked, 70. 
Broth, invalid, 65. 
Chops, fried, 158 ; with mashed 

potatoes or other vegetables, 

158-9. 
Cooking, methods of, 30. 
Curried, 78. 
Cutlets, grilled, 70. 
Haricot, 76. 
Joints of, 29 ; signs of good 

quality in, 29; price of, 30; 

weight of, 30. 
Mutton-fat, 22. 
Myosin, 64. 

Nasturtium sauce, 125. 
Normandy eggs, 139, 234. 
Nut-butters, 49. 
Nut-foods, 143. 
Nuts, 142, 236. 

Oatmeal, 109 ; cooking of, 1 12. 

Biscuits, 196. 

Gruel, 117. 

Porridge, 116. 
Oats, prepared, 109. 
Oil, as medium for frying, 151. 
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Onion saace, 125. 

OnionA, 131, 133; Uked, 135; 

fined, 157-8 ; staffed, 141. 
Orange cheese, 5is ; tarts, 172. 

Fritters, 217. 

JeUy, 106. 

Roly poly padding, 179. 

Sauce, 148. 
Oranges and cocoanat, 147. 

Stewed, 143. 
Organic foodstuffs, 4S-49. 
Ovens, 40, 67 ; temperature test 
for, 40. 

Pancakes, 213-4, 215-6 ; frying of, 

155. 
Pans, directions for cleansing, 24 ; 
cleaning of Uds, 24 ; shelves 
for, 24 n. 
For cooking firuit, 143. 
For gas stoves, 16. 
Paraflfin, as cleaning agent, 20. 
Parsley, storage of, 37. 
Sauce, 125. 

Flaky, 162, 16^^ I6S; bttkiiig 
of, 166. 

daze for, I68l 

Making, 162 ; CKMofaiBBit. tutttd fJLt 
163 ; iBgrcdMBftv for ^sSteentsA 
kinds oC 1<N»; nottiBeittii^ £f^J«t 

Making vp fli^ iBSo^ piin^ noftbc^ <^^.v 
167. 

£dge% to pi?«r«i« liiuTim^ «, 

167. 

da»fiK^II^ 

Pli«, I«l. IU» ;; hutoucf (\t WT- 

Short (STTOli^ £H4^. LHR: 

OKIt,. till' 

Fear donmiinipfb iTTl 
Pb«£ haclff?;. l\i\ 

FeetDcu h&, 
Pkk&ur if ns#sv»; i^ 

Pfe% pais*? tW; . ««^ . iTsr 
Piung^itaikor^ jMr 



filleted, 88-9, 90, 161. 
Fried, 160. 161. 
Plain cakes, 206. 
Plain custards, 56-57 ; baked, 57 ; 

steamed, 57. 
Plum pudding, 180. 

Baked, 182. 
Plums, stewed, 144. 
Pork, baked. 70 ; joints of, 33. 34 ; 

signs of good quality in. 33. 
Porridge, 116. 
Potato cakes, 94. 
Potato mashers, cleansing of. 24. 
Potato soup, 100. 
Potato starch. 1 10. 
Potatoes, buying of. 35. 
Cooking, preparatirm fr^, 131. 
132; Baked. 135; Bf^lM. \U\ 
Chipped, 161 ; KrU4« lAA, USS, 
233; MasbMl, 134} \U^^%mt\k, 
233 ; 8caUop«d, tm, 
New. boiM« 134. 
Pound «:aki«i, 2^l6; ffmf^4M4Afrtt Ittt, 

PnA^M ffi^i4tt, f-.fifAifiii (At Uf ^f ♦-*// , 
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Puddings — 

Treacle. 180; roly poly, 179; 

sponge, 180. 
Viennoise, 60. 
Yorkshire, 213-4, 216. 
PuflF paste, 162, 163, 166, 167; 

baking of, 167. 
Puff pastry, 165, 166 ; ingredients 

for, 168. 
Pur^, chestnut, 102-3, 147. 
Soups, recipes for, 100-3, 105, 147. 

Quaker oats, 109, 113. 

Queen cakes, 207, 210; baking of, 209. 

Queen pudding, 62. 

Rabbit pie, 172. 

Stewed, 74. 
Raisin pudding, 182. 
Range. See Coal Range, Gas Stoves. 
Raspbenies, stewed, 143. 
Raspberry cake, 213. 
Raw fat, for frying, 149 ; clarifica- 
tion of, 150. 
Rechauffes, 66. 

Fish, 220. 

Meat, 219-221 ; making of, 221. 

Vegetables, 233. 
Reheating of foods, 218. 
Rhubarb, stowed, 144. 
Rice, 110 ; cooking of, 112. 

Balls, 120. 

Boiled for curry, etc., 114. 

Crakes, 210. 

Creamed, 114. 

Flaked, 113 n. 

Ground rice pudding, 112, 120; 
and almond pudding, 118. 

Mould, cold, 114 ; hot, 120. 

Pudding, 114; chocolate mould, 
114. 

Savoury, 110. 
Rice and vegetables soup, 102. 
Rissoles, 06 ; deep frying, for, 15G ; 

heat of fat, for, 1 50. 
Roasting, 39, 40; merits and demerits 
of, 239. 

Meat, (57, 235. 
Rock bmis, 192 ; cakes, 194. 
Roll puddings, crust for, 1 79 ; 
steaming for, 176, 242; time 
for cooking, 182. 
Roots, boihng of, 132. 
Rust, 18, 22; preventives of, 19, 21. 
Rje, 108; gluten of, lOS. 



Sa£o, 110 ; cooking of, 112 

Pudding, 114. 

Starch, 110. 
Salmon, 81 ; cookery, 8! 

required for, 83. 
Sandwich cake, 212, 213. 
Sardine eggs, 53. 
Sauce, methods of maks 
thickened by starch,! 
nished, 124-5. 
Sauces — 

Anchovy, 125. 

Bread, 160. Brown, 1% 

Caper, 125. 

Egg, 126. 

Fish, for, 86. 

Fruit, 147-8. 

GoosebeiTy, 147. 

Horse-radish, 137. 

Jam, 148. 

Lemon, 148. 

Melted butter, 123, 124. 

Mint, 141. Mustard, 11 

Nasturtium, 125. 

Onion, 125. 

Orange, 148. 

Parsley, 125. 

Shrimp, 125. 

Syrup, 148. 

Tomato, 141. 

Vegetable, 137, 141. 

White, 123 ; savoury, li 
123. 
Sausage rolls, 173. 
Sausages, fried, 155, H 

bread sauce, 160. 
Savoury dishes — 

Cereal, 116. 

Pastr5% 172 et seq. 

Vegetable, 138 e^ seq. 
Scalloped fish, 230. 
Scones : making of, U 
grodients for 188 ; 
ture of oven, 188 ; .sei 

Brown, 190. Currant, 

Finger, 190. Girdle, 1< 

Sultana. 190. 
Scotch barlev, 109. 
Scotch bvotli, 102. 
Scotch eggs, 220, 227. 
ScuUerv, 8. 
Seed cake, 192, 208. 
Self- basting roasters, 70. 
SemoHna, 109 ; cooking o 
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^ pM^, 162; 163 ; in- 

itB for, 16& 

ice, 125. 

■naingof, 24. 

£d-iipv 26 ; cfeannmg of, 

25. 

h,84. 

waning ag«it, 20. 

M", 20. 

eaning agoit, 20. 

190, 92; staffed, 88-9. 

88-9, 90, 161. 

iO, 161. 

Tahie of, 97-8. 

; 98 ; broths, 9S et Jieq, ; 

, 98, 100 €* seq., 105; 

led, 98, 103 ; white, 98. 

of, 97 ; preservatifm of, 

X)Tage of, 36. 

e, 100. 

, 99. Carrot, 100. 

, 102. 

L 

bean, 102. 

OO. Potato, 100. 

vegetables, 102. 
roth, 102. 

100. 

e, 98 ; thickened, 104. 
109. 

K) ; and eggs. 139. 
:e, 60. 

)6, 212, 213 ; recipes for, 
test for baking, 213. 

212. 

, 108-110; cooking of, 
M ; dextrinisation of, 122, 
10 ; examination of grains 
>; experiments with, 111, 
ature a id properties, 110. 
kened sauces, 122. 
onions, 157-8. 

, 178-9. 

1. 

with savoury dumplings, 

; frying of, 155. 
i.^ ; heating value of, 43 ; 
heat of, 42, 43. 
jonstruction of, 43, 44 ; 
d of using, 44. 



Steaming, 39, 42, 43 ; apparatus for, 
43 ; processes allied to, 44 ; 
zn«itB and demertts o^ 240-1. 
Greoi vegetables, 131. 
Stewed rabbit, 74. 
Stewing 39,. 45, 243; merits and 
demerits of, 2^-3^ 
Hah, 84 et aeq. 
Fniits, 143 et 9€q, 
Stews, cooking of, 73-80. 
Browning of meat, 79-80. 
Irish, 74. 

Preparation of gravy, 80. 
Recipes for, 74-9. 
Stock, cooking of, 95, 96. 
Cost of, 94. 
Fish stock, 94, 97. 
Kinds of, 9^7. 
Making of, 93-4 ; temperatures 

for, 95. 
Materials for, 94, 95, 242; pre- 
paration of, 95 ; unsuitable* 94. 
Prevention of decay in, 37. 
Storage of. 36. 
Strainers, cleansing of, 24. 
SiTawberries, stewed, 143. 
Strawberry cake, 213. 
Stuffed balked vegetables, 135-6. 
Onions, 141. 
Tomatoes, 140. 
Vegetable marrow, 140. 
Suet, 34. 

Crust, 162, 163, 165. 

Beefsteak pudding. 1 78-^ 
Fruit pudding, 178-9, 
Puddings, 174. 
Baked 177. 
Cooking of,' 176. 178. :M^; liiw 

required for cooking. 177-5^ 
Ingredients for, 1 7*'^, 
Plain, 180. 
Preparation of. 175. 
Recipes for, 178-182. 
Types of, 174. 
Shortening, as, 177. 
Sugar, 49 ; icing, 211. 
Sultana bread, 204, 205. 
Cake, 192, 208. 
Scones, 190. 
Sweet oil, as cleaning agent, 21. 
Swissroll, 212, 213. 
Syrup sauces, 148. 
Tart, 171. 
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Tapioca, 110 ; cooking of, 113. 

Cream, 120. 

Pudding. 114. 
Tarnish cleaning agents, 21. 
Tarts, pastry for, 164, 168. 

Apple meringue, 170. 

Fruit, 169. 

Syrup, 171. 
Teacakes, 60. 204, 206. 
Time for cooking joint-s, 72. 
Tin-lined utensib, 16; cleaning of, 24. 
Toast, wliy more digestible than 

bread, 122, 237. 
Tomato. Tomatoes : fried, 169 ; 
stuffed, 140. 

Sauce, 141. 

Soup, 100. 

Toast, 66. 
Tongue, boiled, 69. 

Toast, 55. 
Treacle pudding, 180 ; roly poly, 179. 

Sponge puddinff, 180. 
Tubers, boiling o^ 132. 
Turbot, 34. 
Turpentine, as cleaning agent, 20. 

Utensils, preservation of, 22. 

Vaseline, 22. 
Veal— 
Baked, 70. 
' Bewitched,' 228. 
Curried, 78. 
Fillets. 33, 169 ; and tomato sauce, 

159. 
Joints of, 33 ; price per pound, 
33 ; signs of good quality in, 
33 : weight of, 33. 
Loin, 33. 
Mould. 22S. 
Rolls, 78. 

Stowed. 76 ; with macaroni and 
tomatoes, 76. 
Veal and ham pie, 172. 
Vegetable eake, 234. 
Vegetable entrees, 138 et seq. 
Artichokes and sprouts, 138. 
Beetroots and mashed potatoes, 

i:w. 

Cauliflower an gratin, 138. 
Marrow, stuffed, 140. 



Vegetable soup, 98-9; thickened, 104. 
Vegetables, bu3ring of, 34-5 ; char- 
acter of, 126 ; classification of, 

126 ; constituents of, 126. 
Cooking of, 127 et seq,, 237, 243. 

Baked, 136, 136. 

Boiled, 133-4, 242. 

Fried, 161. 

R6chaufif^ of, 233, 234. 

Steaming of, 131-2. 

Stewing of, 243. 

Stuffed, 136, 136, 140-1. 
Storage of, 37. 
Vegetarian butter, 143. 
Verdigris, 16-17, 18 ; cleaning 

agents, 21. 
Vermicelli, 109 ; for frying, 164. 
Viennoise pudding, 60. 
Vinegar, as a preservative of meat, 

38. 

Washing-up, 22-24. 

Waste pipe, cleansing of, 26. 

Waste, prevention of, by inspection 

of larder, 38. 
Water, boiling point of, 41 and n.* ; 

effect of heating on, 41 ; solvent 

action of, in cooking, 238, 242 ; 

loss of, in cooking, 238. 
Wheat, 108 ; gluten of, 108 ; struc 

ture of, 109. 
Starch, 111. 
Whisks, cleaning of, 24. 
White fish, 81. 
White sauce, savoury, 123 ; sweet, 

123. 
Whitings, 34, 81, 84. 
Baked, 90, 92. 
Fried, 160. 
Wholemeal flour, 109. 

Yeast. Yeasts, 1, 2 ; aeration by 
action of, 2 ; effect of, on 
dough. 198 ; commercial forms 
of, 196, 197 ; conditions of 
growth of. 4. 5, 197-8 ; micro- 
8co])ical examination of/ 3, 196 ; 
nature and growth of, 3, 4, 196 ; 
])rovcntion of growth, 7 ; re- 
sults of growth, 198. 

Yorkshire pudding. 213-4. 216. 
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